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As we have accompanied what’ may now almost be considered the 
“family party” to Greenwich, it would be somewhat tautological to 
submit to the reader the contents of Jane’s letter to her dear Emma, 
describing the particulars of that excursion; we must wait for Emma’s 
answer, in which we may, perhaps, be enlightened as to her opinions 
and advice connected therewith. 

Sleepy as the graceful yet much bemused George was on the return, 
he was, soon after two, at Bruff’s door; but crossed not the threshold. 
Of this exclusion the young gentleman bitterly complained, and Jane 
was consequently lectured severely by her father; but with that firm- 
ness of good purpose, and consciousness of right feeling, which distin- 
guished all her proceedings, she vindicated the order she had given to 
exclude him, upon her evidently well-grounded objections to receiving 
his visits or those of any other man, without the protection and sanction 
which the presence of a chaperon alone could afford. As usual, Bruff 
sneered at her nonsense, as he called it, and ended a violent scolding 
by the assurance that it was no use for her to give herself airs, or 
evade his determination, for that she should receive and encourage the 
attentions of Mr. George Grindle, and that if by her orders he was to 
be left on the outside of the door, she would soon find herself by his 
orders in a similar position. 

‘« Really, my dear father,” said Jane, ‘‘ I ask nothing extraordinary 
—I refuse to do nothing which is compatible with the decorum of so- 
ciety and the usages of persons in that class of life to which we belong. 
I do not feel it right—nay, I cannot consent—to admit a person of Mr. 
Grindle’s avowed character and principles, after an acquaintance of 
three days, to a familiarity which I never yet permitted to those whom 
Ihave known much longer, and I must say, liked much better.” 

‘‘ Ah! that'll do,” said the colonel; ‘‘there it is—‘ people you 
have liked much better’—1 know it—with all your meekness, and pru- 
dence, and wisdom ; you have engaged yourself to somebody else.” 
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ee My dear father,” said Jane, ‘have I not told you over and over 


n— 

— “ Yes,” said the colonel ; ‘‘ but I don’t believe it—nothing but 
a ious attachment could blind you to the merits of this fine young 
fellow—devoted to you—anxious to. win your heart, and you order 
the door to be shut in his face, when he calls to enquire after 

ou.” 
‘ “T am quite sensible of his kindness,” said Jane, ‘‘ and thankful for 
his enquiries ; but as for his devotion, I must think you are endeavouring 
to persuade two people into an affection for each other, of which neither 
of themselves have the slightest idea—Mr.Grindle was fast asleep 
during the whole of the way home.” 

‘* Well, what then 2” said Bruff; “so was I.” 

‘‘ That perhaps is a still stronger fact against him,” said Jane, some- 
what archly, and not quite forgetting even if she had forgiven the disre- 
gard of her, which the nap of Adonis had practically exhibited. 

‘¢ Well,” said Colonel Bruff, *‘ one word is as good as a thousand—I 
don’t mean to hurry on the affair needlessly—and I don’t want to force 
your inclinations; but you must eventually marry George Grindle—it 
is an affair settled.” 

“‘ And yet, sir,” said Jane, ‘‘ you do not mean to force my inclina- 
tions !” 

‘* No, I do not,” replied Bruff; ‘* give George Grindle fair play— 
see him—talk with him—let him visit us as I wish him to visit us ; and 
I'll swear that at the end of a fortnight, your inclinations towards him 
will require no forcing.” 

‘* Indeed ! my dear father,” said Jane— 

** That'll do—that'll do,” interrupted the gallant and disagreeable 
officer ; “‘ you know when I say a thing I mean it—do you refuse to 
make the experiment ?” 

** | should feel myself an “exceedingly undutiful child,” said Jane, 
“if I refused to obey you to the utmost extent of my power. I cer- 
tainly will not insist upon Mr. Grindle’s exclusion; but, as a girl 
brought up and educated with certain notions of delicacy and propriety, 
I will firmly refuse to admit Mr. Grindle to a succession of morning 
visits, unless, as I have already said, under the sanction and protection 
of some female friend.” 

“That'll do,” said Bruff, “‘ perhaps you are right—I’d stay with you 
myself all the time he was here, but then you wouldn’t talk, and he'd 
think much the same of you as Ido. Why don’t you ask the Amer- 
shams here ?—she’d play propriety beautifully.” 

‘Their happy home,” said Jane, the tear ready to start to her eyes, 
* is full of friends.” 

“Full of friends!” said Bruff; “ it must be an uncommonly small 
villa then ; besides, if she is such a very particular friend of yours, they 
would perhaps throw over the others to oblige you.” 


: “‘I could not expect, neither could I ask such a sacrifice,” said 
ane. 


“Well then,” said the colonel, who, although obliged to admit the 
propriety and validity of Jane’s objection, thought it possible to con- 
vert his acquiescence into a means of carrying a point, which Mrs. 
Smylar had long urged upon him, of promoting her to the rank of 
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humble companion to his daughter: ‘ well then—would Smylar—that 
is, mightn’t she be in the room, working or—” 

**T do not feel,” said Jane, ‘that the association of your house- 
keeper with your daughter, would tend to increase Mr. Grindle’s respect 
or esteem for a lady, whose fate and fortune he seems determined to 
share—indeed, indeed, my dearest father, you had better abandon the 
design altogether. What the world calls love, in the lover's sense of 
the word, I have never yet felt; but I know enough of human nature, to 
know that it never’ can be compelled. I know, too, that there are 
certain persons whom I never could love; because the love which I 
believe to be the pure and genuine affection, whence all happiness is 
derivable, must be founded on esteem—now really and truly, I never 
could esteem Mr, George Grindle.” 

“‘Oh! never,” said the colonel, “never esteem Mr. George Grindle 
—that’ll do—perhaps you could find it in your heart to esteem Mr. 
Francis Grindle—eh 2?” 

“I might,” said Jane; “because, from the little I have seen of 
either, I prefer his manners and \conversation to those of his brother; 
but the question I want to ask, my dearest father, is, why force me to 
think of either of them ?—a week since I was not aware of their exist- 
ence, I was living quietly and happily in an agreeable circle, when I 
am suddenly summoned to—” 

— “To the dull society of an odious father,” interrupted the colonel; 
** you have made that pleasant and dutiful observation more than once 
since your return. Now I will tell you why I urge you to see and 
think of—to love, and if not to love, at least to marry Mr. George 
Grindle:—his father and I are agreed on it—you will be settled— 
titled—well-jointured and comfortable—there can’t be a nicer match 
—all my care and responsibility, as far as you are concerned, will be 
over, and I shall be all snug and at ease.” 

Jane saw before her in this anticipated snugness of her father, the 
completion of his scheme with the lady whom, in the plenitude of his pa- 
rental care and delicacy, he had suggested as “ the lady in white muslin,” 
to his only daughter, and felt entirely satisfied that the urgency of the 
proceeding connected with the sacrifice of her happiness was grounded 
upon, the increasing importunities of Smylar, to induce, — 
compel the colonel into doing that, which Jane always apprehended he 
had, in some serious and tangible shape, promised that artful and arti- 
ficial woman to do,—namely, to quiet the scruples she affected to feel as 
to ‘‘ appearances,” by marrying her. 

‘‘ Well,” said Bruff, after having walked to the window, and looked 
out in silence on the stables at the back of the house fof'a minute or 
two, “I'll make a bargain with you—you shall not be forced, provided 
you will give George what I call a fair hearing—many a time preju- 
dices taken at first sight have worn off. I have known several couples 
who have lived for years, ‘ until death did them part,’ comfortably and 
happy as any people in the world, who began by indifference if not 
dislike; while, per contra, I have seen half a score love-matches turn 
out dead failures, and as many more elopements, which ended in the 
the lady’s running away from the man, whom she had in the first in- 
stance ran away with.” 
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‘¢ Whatever may be my personal feelings or convictions,” said Jane,— 
‘¢and after having expressed them, I do not feel that I have any right 
to refuse what you now ask me,—as friends of yours, I consider it my 
duty to receive any persons you may select, and therefore upon the con- 
ditions for which I stipulate, I shall of course not object to Mr.Grindle’s 
visits ; but unless those conditions are granted, I must refuse to obey.” 

Whether the propriety and reasonablenes of his daughter’s stipula- 
tions made their own effect upon the colonel, or whether Mrs. Smylar, 
who either might have anticipated the suggestion, or heard of Jane’s 
feelings upon the point through Miss Harris, had advised him to 
concede the point we cannot venture to guess; but certainly the gal- 
lant and disagreeable officer received his daughter’s ultimatum, and 
did not answer hastily—nor did he swear—in fact he listened to her, 
and when she had done, contracted his brows, compressed his lips, and 
threw what he imagined a “ considering”({expression into his unmean- 
ing countenance. After a pause, he said, 

“* Well—but—then supposing—that—who could you get to come 
and stay with you ?—I ask nothing unreasonable—perhaps you are right 
—eh ?” 

‘Town is so empty, one has no great choice of acquaintances,” 
said Jane, ‘‘and so dull, that one scarcely dare venture to invite any 
body into it.” 

And then they held council—various persons were suggested; but 
one was at Leamington, another at Harrogate, a third at Carlsbad, and 
so on, until the consultation terminated with the resolution of asking 
Miss Pheezle to pass a few days with her “ young friend.” Miss 
Pheezle, odious to every body except when her little services in the 
way of chaperoning and accidental appointment-makings werefrequired, 
was particularly disagreeable to Jane ; but there seemed no alternative, 
and as Jane had made her conditions, and they had been acceded to, 
she felt bound to fulfil her part of the contract ; and accordingly a sweet- 
smelling, shining, and aptly-embossed note was despatched to the blue 
bore, as the wags called her, soliciting in gentle phraseology, the 
pleasure of her company for a few days. So goes the world. As for 
the answer, Miss Pheezle’s character was too well known to render its 
tenour in the slightest degree doubtful. She was known, in spite of 
all her failings, to be a most attaching person—that is to say, she 
would fasten herself upon any body who gave her the slightest hint 
that way, and had only quitted her dear friend Lady Gramm that morn- 
ing, because her ladyship was going on a visit to some friends in the 
country. This was a happy coincidence, and Miss Pheezle did not 
hesitate to avail herself of it; and accordingly, in reply, expressed the 
great happiness she should feel in accepting Miss Bruff’s kind invitation. 

So far then has propriety been satisfied, and Jane, in one respect, 
conciliated. Besides which, the colonel announced his intention of dining 
at home every day for the purpose of receiving Sir George and his son, 
or his son alone, varying the society when he was able, by the introduc- 
tion of other occasional visiters. 

He now considered matters en train ; and uncongenial as were 
the feelings of Jane and her coming companion, she felt more at 
ease in the prospect of an associate ; for, besides having the effect 
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which she so judicionsly and properly intended it should have, it would 
rid her of the conversation o Mrs. Smylar, who, although her intru- 
sions had been, since Jane’s return to London, less frequent than be- 
fore, still was in the habit of conversing with her in a manner which 
Jane could neither check nor correct, but which gave her considerable 
uneasiness. 

The history of the next few days presented nothing very remarkable. 
George generally passed an hour or two in Jane's society—sometimes 
came to luncheon, retiring when she ordered the carriage, and return- 
ing to dinner. Miss Pheezle pronounced him a delightful creature, 
and Jane gradually, as time flew, or rather (with her) lagged, began to 
find her first impressions daily strengthen, and her first feelings of dis- 
like towards him confirm themselves in her mind, as indeed if he had 
any perception, or rather if he had chosen to see things as they were, 
he could not have failed to discover. Still the fathers proceeded sys- 
tematically in canvassing and considering the best arrangements; and 
although there did not appear the smallest increase of approximation be- 
tween the principals, it was evident that the elders looked upon it as a 
settled thing. Under these conflicting circumstances, and entertaining not 
the most affectionate regard for Miss Pheezle, and feeling an instinctive 
dread of Mrs. Smylar, whose tone upon the subject she could 
have no great difficulty in anticipating, Jane had but one friend and 
counsellor. In Emma Amersham she naturally reposed perfect confi- 
dence ; upon her judgment, she placed implicit reliance. The follow- 
ing letter from her in answer to one or two, the contents of which, 
knowing her feelings and opinions, we can easily imagine, will serve to 
show her views of the case, which she held to be one of the greatest hard- 
ship. Little did poor Jane fancy the wretchedness which another being, 
who really loved the object of her dislike, was doomed to suffer by the 
completion of the scheme which was to ensure her own misery. 


‘¢ Dear Jane, 
“Your two last letters have caused me very great uneasiness upon 
our account. Surely your father will not thus rashly, and I must say 
Lasshiy, insist upon this match! What can he expect from such com- 
. As you justly say in your letter of Tuesday, if you were in 
ad circumstances, or in a doubtful position in society, the precipita- 
tion with which the colonel seems to be acting might be, in some de- 

e, justified; but as you are situated, where can be the necessity of 

orcing your inclinations with regard to any particular person, or indeed 
of driving you into marriage at all ? 

‘‘ You tell me that this Mr. Grindle is odious to you, although he is 
what is called an extremely popular person in some circles. You admit 
that he is good-looking, has seen a good deal of the world, and al- 
though his conversation is superficial and frivolous, it is not altogether 
unentertaining. These admissions, Jane, go a considerable way to in- 
duce me to think that somebody more intellectual, more agreeable, and 
more accomplished has obtained possession—if not of your heart—at. 
least of your very particular friendship ; which with me, having no faith 
in Platonics, nearly approaches a feeling and sentiment which, to a 
young lady in your peculiar position, it might not be right or prudent 
to name. 
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which she so judicionsly and properly intended it should have, it would 
rid her of the conversation of Mrs, Smylar, who, although her intru- 
sions had been, since Jane’s return to London, less frequent than be- 
fore, still was in the habit of conversing with her:in a manner which 
Jane could neither check nor correct, but which gave her considerable 
uneasiness. 

The history of the next few days presented nothing very remarkable, 
George generally passed an hour or two in Jane's society—sometimes 
came to luncheon, retiring when she ordered the carriage, and return- 
ing to dinner. Miss, Pheezle pronounced him a delightful creature, 
and Jane gradually, as time flew, or rather (with her) lagged, began to 
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like towards him confirm themselves in her mind, as indeed if he had 
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** You somewhat glowingly of the brother, Francis; but dear 
Jane, if 1 know you as well as I think I do, the duration of your ac- 
quaintance with him has not been sufficiently long to fix your affec- 
tions, or even your thoughts, in that quarter, especially as you tell me 
he is gone abroad, or somewhere—you not having the courage, as you 
say, to ask whither. This, I confess, is odd, and symptomatic of a 
sensitiveness which is natural to love. Still, if he is really gone, you 
must have had fewer opportunities of judging of his merits, than have 
been afforded you of considering the qualities of the brother. How is 
this, Jane? 

‘* As for the subject of my constant attentions relating to you, and 
of my constant anxieties, Miles Blackmore—don’t be angry at my men- 
tioning his name—he leaves us on Thursday. You have a great deal 
to answer for;—he is going, he says, to the continent, but | think he 
scarcely knows what his destination is to be. I really disclaim all desire 
to excite any mutinous or rebellious feeling in your bosom; but since 
you have been gone, his anxiety, his silence, his almost sullenness have 

dually increased, and the only sounds in which he seems to take de- 

_ are those of the chords with which you ended that beautiful song 
of Moore's, 


‘ Has sorrow thy young days shaded ?” 


Rely i it, Jane, you are making a martyr of a man who deserves to 
live and confer happiness on her whom he loves, and who would reci- 
procate his affection. Why not, my dear girl, tell your father at once 
the state of your heart?—why not admit that which I know to be 
true? It is said that from your lawyer, or your physician, you should 
conceal nothing ; from your father, under such circumstances as yours, 
concealment would be equally fatal. Shall I be the negotiator ?— 
Give me powers—let me begin with a protocol by return of post—do 
not sacrifice your happiness for ever on earth to any hesitation or fear 
—rely upon it the colonel, with such a prospect, and with such a son- 
in-law, would yield to your wishes—why should he not ? 

** You tell me that you believe his object is to get you married and 
out of the way, without considering too much the character of the 
young gentleman who is to receive you in hisarms. The title you 
think an object—how very absurd! In fortune, I am sure that Miles 
Blackmore ranks before Mr. Grindle or his father—let me persuade, 
let me entreat you, be candid—make one bold move, and do upon this 
Occasion what you invariably do upon all others—tell the truth. 

‘I know, my dear Jane, what you patiently endure, living entirely 
with an austere father, full of military prejudices, and imbued with the 
strongest possible idea of implicit obedience to his commands; and I 
can quite understand that under this regime, a sharp word, or a scowl- 
ing look from the colonel, is quite sufficient to awe you into silence and 
submission; but do consider how different this case is—a father has a 
perfect right to watch over his daughter—over her conduct—over her 
intercourse with the world; and if he sees, or thinks he sees her falling 
into the snares of men, unsuited by rank or fortune to her position or 
circumstances, no doubt can be entertained that he is wise in checking 
her in @ career which, with all its blandishments, might prove eventually 
ruinous. But your case is wholly different—thrown more immediately 
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under his surveillance by the early loss of your mother, I can perfectly 
account for that timid, shrinking manner which characterizes your con~- 
duct while in his presence, and even for the readiness which, to a certain 
extent, you have already evinced in the present affair to meet his views ; 
but there ts a time when this passive obedience should be qualified— 
that time has now arrived—if you had, in spite of his iron-bound do- 
minion—the likeliest course in the world to have drawn you to it—fixed 
your affections upon such a person as I have just supposed, you might 
dread a confession, and even go to the altar with a broken heart, 

than risk the displeasure of an arbitrary parent; but you have done no 
such thing ;—the man who—mark my words, Jane—who loves you— 
who is devoted to you—happy only in your presence, and miserable 
now you are away, is a gentleman—a gentleman of fortune, and if he 
have not a title—which, as I have over and over again told you, at least 
in sound, may be obtained by presenting a city address, and some- 
times by fraud, quackery or chicanery—has a heart and mind to 
love and cherish his wife, and place her as the source of his pride and 
the cause of his happiness inthe very best sphere of society—can you 
hesitate for a moment ? 

‘‘] know what you will answer—that Miles Blackmore has never 
given you any reason to suppose yourself an object of interest in his 
eyes—that he has shunned you at some times when you fancied he 
might have sought you, and that when opportunities have offered at 
table, and in the evenings, for his entering into conversation with you— 
and you know, Jane, how much you enjoyed his conversation—he sat 
near you—next you, and remained silent, or merely confining himself 
to dull commonplaces ; apparently, as you have said, unwilling even 
to look at you. Oh! Jane, Jane, innocent as you are, you know that 
these are all marks of deep and settled affection—of a devotion 
wholly unlike the superficial flatteries or gaieties of worldly men. 
Jane, I know he loves you. Becandid. Tell me—me, your second 
self—what are really your feelings towards him. No time is to be lost 
—you are on the edge of a precipice. It seems as if a few days would 
seal your fate. Three days terminate his visit here. Why should he 
leave us? He was engaged for six weeks to us. But he goes. He 
hears of your protracted stay from us, and although I “ named no 
names,” as the old gentlewomen say, I hinted at the cause of your ab- 
sence, and then abruptly ends his visit. 

“For him, Jane, I will pledge myself—what say you? Only tell me 
—only accredit me as your minister—and I will undertake to upset all 
the Grindle treaty in three days. 

‘I never saw your chaperon but once, and I own I then thought her 
odious, The mere fact of an ugly old woman fancying herself hand~ 
some and young, is, as times go, really nothing. Nor does such a de~ 
lusion‘at all annoy one. But when such a woman turns authoress, and 
inflicts poetry upon us, and goes the whole length of repeating her- 
self, it is more than mortal can endure. However, you were perfectly 
right in your resolution about your morning visiters, and I have no 
doubt she thinks so. 

“* Now let me beg of you to write by return of post, and tell what I 
may say, and what I may do, for I shall not sleep till I am in 


‘office,’ 
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“Our party is gettingthinner. I told you of the ball, which turned 
out excessively dull—at least I was dull, and probably thought every 
body was in the samehumour. The great House was particularly gra- 
cious, and we were all invited, en masse, to a sort of déjetiner dinatoire 
on Thursday, and there was archery, and the two girls from Hastford 
were exceedingly smart, dressed in green, with hats, and feathers, and 
quivers, and all the paraphernalia of eee (if there be stch a 
word),’and Grace—as the ugly one is called—won_a gold bracelet by 
hitting the target accidentally, and was carried about in triumph. As 
for Jemisetta, the younger sister, who shot as they said second best, 
jt seemed to me that she thought more of the beaux than the arrows— 
forgive my pun which you will no doubt despise. It pleased my hus- 
band, who has repeated it with as much zest as if it were new. 

«* But now, Jane—to conclude—do what I ask—what I command— 
and let me hear instantly. Mark my last words—do not marry a man 
and break your own heart, especially when by so doing you will break 
the heart of another! 

‘‘ Yours affectionately, 
‘* EMMA. 

‘¢ My husband desires his kindest regards. Mr. Miles Blackmore, 
who is at my elbow, begs to be particularly remembered.” 


Now, what the gentle Jane Bruff said in answer to this, we are not 

et able to inform the reader, because certain circumstances necessarily 

intervene which carry him to the cottage on the Regent’s Park bank, 
whither he has not been conveyed for some eight or ten days. 

If the reader bears in mind the sweetness of Ellen’s character,—or, 
as he may best remember her by George’s familiar appellation of Nelly, 
—the acuteness of her feelings, the peculiarity of her position (and of 
that he yet knows little), he must be perfectly sure that the continued, 
or rather continuous absence of George from her once happy domicile, 
could not fail to keep alive—ay, and in living agony—the anxiety 
which the dialogue already recorded in these pages first excited. Day 

ssed after day, and to be sure George visited her, and his once 

arling boy, but not once had he dined there, as was his wont, especi- 
ally at that season of the year. If he slept ‘* at home,” as he had alwa 
called it, till within a few short days, his rest was disturbed, and although 
strong drinks were called, unusually, for him into play, to induce sleep, 
he would wake, and in his half living, half dreaming state, words inco- 
herent and incomprehensible by the watchful, wakeful Ellen, would pass 
his lips. Now and then an oath was muttered, and then came a deep- 
drawn sigh, Fallen as he was,—or rather falling,—he could not break 
such ties as those which bound him to Ellen, without some compunctious 
visitations. 

The dear, innocent deluded girl.—Yes, reader, innocent and deluded; 
and here you may pause to wonder.—Rely upon it Ellen is an ob- 
ject fitted to attract your tenderest affections—to excite your deepest 
interest—and in spite of all appearances you may indulge in the kind- 
liest feelings of esteem, of sympathy, and of sorrow for her fate, 
without violating in the slightest degree the strictest propriety of the 
moral world,—and herein lies the mystery of Ellen. 


The dear, innocent, deluded girl, we say, saw the misery and excite- 
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ment of him whom to her, was dearest—the first and only love of her 
heart—the father of her darling boy. She traced all his feverish rest- 
Jessness to his new addiction to drinking at night ; to his losses at play ; 
and to the austerity of his father, the partner and accomplice of his 
vice. The idea—even after the conversation we have formerly oe 
as to her temporary removal to the continent—that they were on t 
eve of eternal separation, and that for the sake of another woman— 
preferred from mercenary motives—never took root in her mind. And 
et, considering that George had a good many friends who admired the 
utiful Ellen, and who might have found opportunities for com- 
municating the real facts to her, it is somewhat strange that in this 
age of excessive refinement and purely disinterested friendship, none of 
his own “ particular and immediate” cronies had, for obvious rea- 
sons, let her into the secret. So it was, however, and within what the 
parties most deeply concerned considered a fortnight of his marriage 
with Miss Jane Bruff, Ellen believed herself the only beloved object of 
her dear George, and her heart bled to think that she was the cause 
of the variance which he taught her to think existed between him and 
his exemplary father. 

** Are we to go to France ?” said Ellen at breakfast, from which the 
child, as it had always been during his later visits, was excluded. 

‘* You must, Nelly,” said George, ‘‘ and I have written tomamma to 
say so. But I don’t see how I can lift myself over. Only you are so 
particular about going alone.” 

““No, George,” said Ellen, “I am not particular. You know 
you have only to say you wish it, and I will do it; but I confess I should 
prefer returning to my mother under your care. I could so much better 
explain the reasons why I was forced for a time to part from you.” 

“‘ Ha, ha,” said George, swinging himself backwards and forwards 
in his chair, ‘‘ and do you think it is worth my going all that way to 
vouch for the explanation? Mamma will believe you, Nelly, whether I am 
there or not. However, don’t cry about it, I dare say we shall manage 
it somehow. 

“Oh, George! dear George!” said Ellen, ‘‘ you did not use to 
speak so of my dear mother, in other days. What has she, or what 
have I done to cause this change in your manner ?” 

‘* Nothing, dear,” said George, ‘‘nothing—only you see—I don’t 
quite comprehend what is best for us—being, as I have already 
said, entirely stumped; and the governor, as usual, looking un- 
common blue. I don’t quite calculate the means for my trip to Paris ; 
or, as I said when I first hinted it, how I shall get there and back 
again without being missed. However, I suppose it must be.” 

“Then,” said Ellen ‘“ hadn't I better begin to make preparations ?” 

‘“‘ Wait a day or two, Nelly,” said George, who, in all probability, 
had knowledge of the world, and perception enough to induce him to 
mistrust the entirety of his success with Jane; ‘‘it may be, my dear 
girl, that we shan’t have to flit at all, as they say in Scotland—only to 
be sure it’s best to be ready.” 

To this readiness the gentle Ellen had long pledged herself; but 
since the first blush of his proposition, several, to her, sad, tedious days 
had passed, during which she had seen but little of him, until: with all 
the worst forebodings of some coming evil upon her mind, the agonies 
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of suspense were even more torturing than the actual infliction of the 
blow which he had her to expect. 

«¢ When, dearest »” said she, “ when will you know to a cer- 
tainty the course it will be best to pursue ?” 

« That's it,” said George, ‘‘ that’s the puzzle—and when I do know 
—then how to manage it. Sometimes I think it would be a good plan 
to let the governor into the whole history, and bring him here to dine 
with us,—I know you'd like him,—he is a capital chap in every way but 
one,—I mean as a father,—in regard of that, he is a regular screw— 
but he is a boy, for his age, deucedly fond of children. Who knows 
but he might take a fancy to Tiney, and do something for him as he 
grows up? As for you—I know he’d be delighted with you; but then 
‘—’gad, I don’t see—” 

“« How truly happy,” said the innocent Ellen, “should I be if such 
a reconciliation should take place !—how our hearts and minds would be 
relieved !—we might contribute to his happiness, as his sanction would 
secure ours. There would befan end to our mysterious, restless life, and 
we should be received and acknowledged in the world.” ‘“ I should 
make an excellent daughter-in-law, George,” added she, smiling. 

“ Yes,” said George, drawing his hand across the lower part of his 
face to conceal the sarcastic sneer that curled his lip. ‘* You have 
settled it uncommon well, Nelly ; but you are going ahead a little too 
fast—I don’t think the governor would stand that exactly.” 

“‘] only spoke as you directed my thoughts,” said Ellen. ‘ You 
gave me hopes of the possibility of a reconciliation.” 

“‘ Why, yes,” said George again, his mind being evidently occupied 
with some new, and probably to Aer, unmentionable project ; ‘* but not 
exactly in that manner—however, a week at furthest will set the ques- 
tion at rest; and rely upon it, old lady, your interests are nearest my 
heart—whatever happens, all shall go well with you.” 

*** Bless you, George—dearest George!” said the devoted girl, seizing 
his hand and covering it with her kisses. Her warmth. of kindness 
caused an involuntary shudder through George’s frame—callous as he 
was, could he see such a return of implicit confidence to calculating 
hypocrisy, without trembling even at his own duplicity ?—Resolved as he 
was at the moment of that endearment, to cast off for ever the du 
of his artifices, and the victim of his villany, the force of nature could 
not withstand the shock of such an appeal—she saw the emotion, but 
— the cause, and pitied her destroyer in proportion to her love 

or him. 

“Stay here to-day, George,” said Ellen, “ you have not dined at 
er for eight days—there is nobody in town to keep you so much en- 
ga Lae 
~—“ Yes,” said George, “ my father—my father is in town.” 

** But your brother is in town too,” said Ellen. 

“* No—he is not,” answered George, “ he is gone somewhere, I don’t 
exactly know where. Besides, if he were, he is no society for the 
governor, who is detained in London by some law business with an old 
colonel somebody, and gets bored to death, and would die without me. 
But I shall be home early in the evening, and perhaps shall be able to 


tell you more about his conditions concerning me and my arrange- 
ments.” 
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‘¢ Is your friend, Mr. Ashford, gone to France ?” said Ellen. 

‘Started the day before yesterday,” said George. ‘I thought he 
had made a hit with you, Nelly—deuced fine fellow! When I write I 
shall tell him that you asked after him.” 

‘I asked after him,” said Ellen, ‘in hopes of hearing the news of 
him which you have given me. I know he is your friend, and exactly 
such a friend of yours as I should wish to avoid. He being gone, my 
journey to Versailles, if you consider it must be made, loses half its 
terrors.” 

‘* He is a formidable creature !”” said George. : 

“* Don’t let us talk about him, George,” replied Ellen ; “I hope with 
all my heart I may never see him again.” 

“* Cela dépend,” said George, ‘‘if he should pitch his tent at Ver- 
sailles, you may meet; and I don't think, unless you give him a very 
bad character indeed, mamma will shut her doors against him, for 
wherever he goes he takes the lead.” 

“* Perhaps,” said the poor girl, looking intently in George’s face, 
“ perhaps the day may never come.” 

It were useless to keep the reader longer witness to this scene of 
confidence and duplicity, which was protracted after the return of 
Tiney with his maid from their walk, until it was time for George to 
get home and dress for dinner at his intended father-in-law’s. 

During the course of that morning, Sir George, whose anxiety for 
despatch in the negotiation between himself and Bruff was considerably 
whetted by the progressive urgency of claimants upon his attention in 
the way of pecuniary engagements, and who had for himself and his 
son already done every thing that could be done in the way of pro- 
tracting, appeasing, and even in some instances commuting and com- 
pounding, had pressed upon the colonel the wisdom of bringing affairs 
speedily to a crisis—at least as far as an expression of Jane’s sentiments 
was concerned. The colonel was as desirous as Sir George, but doubted 
whether it would not be wiser to let the acquaintance between Jane 
and her lover continue a little longer, pledging himself to. the 
remptory exercise of his paternal authority if she eventually refused her 
consent, and expressing his unalterable resolution, that she should marry 
as he chose, even if she were dragged to the altar. 

To this exceeding violence of resolve, the colonel had been stimulated 
by Mrs. Smylar, whose determination to get rid of Jane, at all hazards, 
the reader has before seen, but who now felt armed with a double 
power, by a course of conduct which she had laid down for her own 
observation, and which, when the time arrived for its development, 
would place the innocent Jane in a position she could never have an- 
ticipated, and without some almost miraculous interference, bring about 
the consummation of Mrs. Smylar’s scheme by one of two means 
scarcely yet imaginable by the reader. 

It was on this same day when two or three moves were made by the 
Elders in the Harley-street game of matrimonial chess, that Jane answered 
the letter which she had received from Mrs. Amersham, and which the 
reader has already seen. As the most illustrious woman of her day once 
said, when advocating judicial impartiality, ‘‘ What is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander,” and upon her most ‘ wise and upright” prin« 
ciple, it seems that as Mrs. Amersham’s letter to Emma has been sub- 
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jected to the public eye, so no good reason exists why Jane’s answer 
to Mrs. Amersham should not be submitted in a similar manner. 
Here it is. 
‘* Harley-street, 
=; 18—, 
‘“« My dear Emma, 

“ Your letter has cheered and alarmed me. As you too truly say, my 
position is perilous—and as you know I have nobody here to confide in 
or trust to. But, dearest Emma, you are wrong—completely and en- 
tirely wrong in attributing my fixed—-yes, fixed and unalterable, at 
least as I now feel and think—objection to the proposed match, to any 
predilection for your friend Mr. Miles Blackmore. 

‘“‘ Surely, as I have said a thousand times to you upon this subject, 
it is quite possible for a woman to admire talent, and be pleased with 
wit, edified by wisdom, and charmed with accomplishments in a man, 
without necessarily being in love with him—men seem to me to think 
not, and hence the great difficulty to young women in expressing feel- 
ings, either verbally or practically, by associating with and enjoying 
the society of men whom they really do esteem, and are delighted with 
as companions, without the slightest combination in their feelings of 
what is called love, and which I do not remember ever to have felt. 

** You do an equal injustice, rely upon it, to poor-Mr. Blackmore. 
You attribute—after your fashion, dearest—to a deep-rooted affection, 
and the diffidence which true love imparts, what I consider perfect in- 
difference in the way of love. Taking his feelings upon your own prin- 
ciple, I am fully prepared to admit, in the plenitude of my vanity, that 
Mr. Miles Blackmore is interested about me~—nay, I am sure he is. I 
believe that he would do me any service which might lie in his power—I 
go the whole length even of imagining that he would jump into a river to 
save me from drowning, or hazard life and limb in an attempt to stop my 
runaway horse ; but all thisis, 1 am sure, disconnected with love. I hope 
so, sincerely, Emma, for with all my regard and esteem for Miles 
Blackmore, I never could—no never—accept him as a husband. 

** As he.is the dearest friend of Mr. Amersham, and consequently, I 
presume, a great favourite of yours, I shall say much less than | feel 
upon that point ; but I must just record my opinion that there is some- 
thing preying on his mind—some mystery—which, let it be ever or 
never discovered, renders him to me, as I have over and over again 
told you, an object—I can scarcely say of distrust—but of something 
like apprehension. Let it be what it may which interests me,—and I 
do not deny the interest,—it is as little like love, if love be what I think 
it to be, as you can with all your superior knowledge possibly imagine. 

“ But this is, as you will easily perceive, a secondary consideration. 
You speak of my doing that which I have no inclination—no intention 
——no power to do. What I return and recur to is the conduct I must 
inevitably pursue, and that within a very short time, with regard to Mr. 
George Grindle ; it is here that I seek your advice. It is quite clear 
now, that this man, for some reason—what, as you most properly ask in 
your letter, I cannot at all comprehend—is to be my husband. The 

te seems inevitable, and I do assure you that with the most perfect 


and ineffable contempt for his character, his principles, and his pur- 
suits, death would be preferable ! 
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‘* How strange is it, dear Emma, that men do not appear to sympa- 
thize with us in feelings of this sort! A man if he marries a pretty 
girl who accepts him, she scarcely knows why, except that she is asked, 
makes up his mind to love her, and, I suppose, does love her, probably 
because she is handsome, or for some other reason equally good. Buta 
woman—at least I speak for myself, and I am a woman now—looks to 
the man she marries for a companion whom she can attach to herself 
whose interests are her own, and to whom it will be her duty as well as 
inclination, to afford every comfort; and, even if required, council 
for his benefit and advantage. On the contrary, a man like this Mr, 
Grindle, comes prepared to be accepted, evidently scorning all advice, 
and wholly insensible to the only permanent attractions of a wife. In 
fact, Emma, with all his pretensions he is a fool—there’s the truth. 

‘‘ His brother Frank, of whom I have before written to you, improved 
upon acquaintance,—in truth he was the only redeeming pens of our 
Greenwich dinner,—but he has left town. He seems, as I before told 
you, full of intelligence and accomplishment; but he neither has, nor 
will have a title, for which, all at once, my dear extraordinary father ap- 
pears to have taken a most desperate liking. Never mind, Emma, let 
what may happen, upon one thing I am resolved—lI will no¢ marry Mr. 
George Grindle. This sounds bold and rebellious, as far as my ather 
is concerned. But I have tried, I have struggled to try and like him, 
and I cannot. Nor can the dreadful wrigglings of old Miss Pheezle, our 
poetess, who looks like an ill-kept mummy just emancipated from its 
ill-made case, induce me to consider him more favourably; although 
he, fancying that because she is here as chaperon she has some influ- 
ence over me, is exceedingly kind to her, and permits her to repeat, ad 
libitum, some of her wretched verses, which have appeared during the 
last month in a low magazine. 

‘Sir George, with whom we dined yesterday, is quite a different 
person from his son. Looking not much older, and, as I before told 
you, full of anecdote and playful conversation, he is greatly his supe- 
rior in every attraction. Why Frank Grindle left town I have never 
been able exactly to ascertain. He told me something of an invalid 
friend at Leamington—then he staid.) He was at our Greenwich 
dinner—that now is some seven or eight days since. Nobody speaks 
of him. He is gone—and—lI know, dear Emma, you will laugh at me 
—I never have courage to ask any body about him. But I do no¢ think 
he is at Leamington. Perhaps you will say, why should I care about 
him at all? I can scarcely answer the question. But probably the 
interest I feel has been created by the compulsory course pursued by my 
father, and the effect of the contrast produced by the introduction of 
the two brothers. 

‘¢ Now then, dearest Emma, comes the question. I have admitted 
the difficulty of my position as you exhibit it to my eyes—I peremp- 
torily and decidedly deny—(and recollect, dear girl, this is between 
ourselves, unheard and unseen except by Him who sees and knows all 
things)—any, the slightest feeling of what I consider love for Miles 
Blackmore. Now then, how am I to act?—what amI todo? These 
are the questions I ask. I tell you [am sure that my father’s intentions 
are to force my inclinations. Do I distress—do I annoy—do I pain 


you by simply begging you to give me advice ? 
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If I were to write to you and tell you that I was half driven to 
by the advent of the storm, I should write nonsense—it is no 
such thing. oir anliaeabeTg “eee design with the full stock of 


common sense and reason which has given me. Advice as to the 
means of avoiding certain misery is, I confess, that which I want. 

** Pray remember that my notion is, that a deep,—a much deeper plot 
than you may anticipate, or I comprehend, is at work. Mrs. Smylar 
does nothing but smirk. She courtesies to me, but abstains from conver- 
sation, is exceedingly civil to my mummy poetess, and I think has 
obtained an influence over my maid. Rely upon it that 1 am somehow 
surrounded and hemmed in, but rely upon it also, dearest Emma, that 

will not marry George Grindle. 

‘* They talked yesterday evening of jewels, and Sir George whispered 
something to Miss Pheezle, which sounded to my ears like ‘ Corbeille,’ 
but she said nothing on the subject to me. Not that that signifies 
much, for if she fancied it suited her interests more to deceive me and 
lead me into any snare, she is just the creature who would do it—and 
yet, thanks to my poor father’s primitive notions, she is the person J am 
obliged to select, to act the part of a mother, whose person and protec- 
tion I never had the happiness of knowing. 

*“* Write to me, dearest friend. Do tell me how best to avoid eternal 
misery ; but above all, reject from your mind every thing connected 
with Mr. Miles Blackmore and myself. 

‘Of course it would be useless at this time of the year to press my 
father’s invitation upon you, to come totown. The grass is literally 

wing on the shady side of Cavendish-square, and why should you 
ave your dear happy home? Do not fail to write to me; and give my 
best regards—and, if you please, my kindest Jove to your husband. 
‘* Yours affectionately, 
“ Jane Brurr.” 


Here come we to a plain unvarnished and confidential denial on the 
rt of Jane, of any tender feeling towards the man whom she consi- 
ers the “* mysterious” Miles Blackmore; the reader, therefore, can have 
no doubt of her sincerity; but it does not quite follow as a matter of 
course, that the deep interest which Mrs. Amersham thinks, and we 
firmly believe, is entertained by Miles Blackmore in all Jane Bruff’s 
proceedings, is so easily to be gotten rid of—all that is matter for after 
consideration and subsequent development; what seems up to this 
point of our history alone certain is, that however much Miles Black- 
more might have engaged Jane’s attention, however much he might 
have awakened her sympathy, however much he might have chained 
her ear, or charmed her mind, he had not touched her heart. To 
that point we have traced her, but much may follow which will 
place the charming, unsophisticated, amiable, innocent Jane in posi- 
tions where Miles Blackmore may show himself somewhat differently 
in his bearing towards her. ‘‘ Tis a mad world, my masters,” says the 
title of an old play; and our fair and gentle Jane was destined to 
prove the truth of the apothegm thus dramatically adopted. 
But now as to Frank—he had absented himself from London—his 
Leamington friend had surprisingly recovered after Jane’s bidding to 
Greenwich, and nothing but a sense of something—what he could 
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scarcely designate—would have taken him from London. He wente= 
and as Jane admitted, she had not the courage to inquire whither, so 
have we a difficulty in telling ; a difficulty, perhaps, which will be the 
better appreciated when we inform the reader, that up to this moment 
we do not know, neither knew his father, Sir George, nor his elder 
brother. Frank was not blind to the perfections of Jane, or insensible 
of the impression he had artlessly and unintentionally made upon her; 
The Leamington history was changed for some other, after that brief 
and almost wordless interview in the Greenwich balcony, and Frank, 
mild, unassuming, and almost oppressed as he was, retired—no one 
knew whither—from the field, at a time when his presence might have 
in some degree interfered with the action which was about to commence, 
and in which he felt it but too clear, he was to take no decided part. 

During these proceedings in London, Mrs. Amersham consulted as far, as 
she held it prudent, or indeed consistent with her estimation of her hus- 
band’s intellectual qualities, that gentleman, touching the course he would 
recommend Jane to pursue, breaking to him only so much of the business 
in hand as she thought necessary, and putting wholly out of the question, 
in the present discussion, Mr, Miles Blackmore, who, strange to say, 
—and here come the wheels within wheels,—had always been considered 
a very great admirer of Mrs. Amersham herself—so goes the world, or 
as it is genteelly said, ainsi va le monde—because Blackmore was Mr. 
Amersham’s most intimate friend, and because Mrs. Amersham che- 
rished the intimate friend of her husband, and treated him like a bro- 
ther for her husband’s sake; the dearest of Mrs. Amersham’s friends— 
in what may be called the acceptation of ordinary society—found out 
that Mrs, Amersham was exceedingly particular in her attentions to 
Mr. Miles Blackmore; indeed, every body except Amersham himself, 
who knew his wife and her admirable qualities too well to entertain 
the slightest suspicion of the honesty of her friendship, or the purity of 
her mind, began to whisper, and wink, and make signs, and faces, 
whenever Miles Blackmore was selected to escort Mrs. Amersham to 
table, or to the ball-room, or indeed to practise any of the innocent and 
inevitable manceuvres of pairing-off (which are generally supposed not 
to be of the negative character, which distinguishes a joint parliament- 
ary exit under the same term); and accordingly some starched ladies 
wondered how Mr. Amersham could suffer that Mr. Blackmore so con- 
stantly in his house, and were quite confounded at the way in which 
Mrs. Amersham sometimes looked at him while listening to his con- 
versation. 

Now, here we have shown the contemptible absurdity of this scandal, 
which her neighbours and friends—ay, friends living in her own house 
with her—concocted. Here we have this excellent woman pressing upon 
her dearest protégée, the affections of this very Mr. Miles Blackmore ; 
most naturally too, because Mrs. Amersham was in point of cou the 
her mother’s side, the nearest living relative our beautiful Jane had. 
Is not this enough, and more than enough, to silence the shameful, or 
rather shameless clamours which an opposite faction in the county had 
endeavoured to raise against Jane’s best friend, and exhibit under her 
own hand an uncalled-for proof, and certainly an unpremeditated evi- 
dence, of her truth and sincerity. ome 
Amersham, who to do him justice, or rather to do him no injustice, 
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was no conjurer; but, as we have already depicted him, an exceed- 
ingly agreeable fellow, whose fortune placed him in the happy position 
making his house agreeable, furnished above all things with a most 
charming wife, was not exactly the man to advise in any emergency, 
especially where an affair turned upon a delicate point—a difficult 
one he might have mastered, but a delicate one was as far beyond his 
powers, as the construction of a chronometer is above the capacity of 
a Dutch clock maker; but he had what is called plain sense—he was 
that sort of living anomaly known as an ‘“ upright, downright, straight- 
forward man’’—a character scarcely reducible to the ratio of any 
ractical art or science. But when his wife simply stated that Colonel 
ruff proposed to marry Jane to somebody—no matter whom—against 
her will, Amersham exclaimed in a tone not to be described, and 
n words not to be written in these days of refinement, “ I'll be hanged 
if he shall !” 

Thus as far as the principle went, at least, Emma had secured her 
husband's co-operation, and that was delightful to her. She fully 
appreciated the goodness of his heart, and rejoiced to find that she 
should have him “with her” in the remunstrating line against the 
colonel. 

It was a curious coincidence, as the people say, that it was on the 
very day following this discussion, sooner too than he meant to go, 
as we have seen by Emma’s letter to Jane, Mr. Miles Blackmore 
announced his determination to take his departure; so that all the 
kindly efforts of Mrs. Amersham to awaken, what she firmly believed 
a sympathetic feeling in Jane’s heart touching Blackmore, were un- 
availing—before Jane’s letter arrived at the villa—Miles was gone. 

All this looked odd, strange, and if we were romantically inclined, 
—_ conjure up very odd surmises. Alas! in these days of iron 
railroads, and steam-engines, romance perishes—as the advertisements 
in the newspapers say, time and space are annihilated, not to speak of 
a very considerable number of the passengers who avail themselves of 
the infernal machinery. Still romance is gone, fallen, never to rise 
again; and our mysterious friend, Mr. Miles Blackmore, before the 
arrival of Jane’s repudiation, much to Mrs. Amersham’s horror, had 
taken his departure by a railroad, the nearest station of which, was 
conveniently situated within seven miles of Amersham’s lodge-gates. 

It is scarcely‘possible to describe the feelings which affected Emma Amer- 
sham, as Miles Blackmore quitted the house; her agitation was evident 
more especially to those dear friends, who had previously made their 
observations upon her ‘ particular” attentions to him. Her object was 
to have kept him at the villa till she received Jane’s answer to her 
letter; but he was inexorable, and the moment he heard Amersham 
and his wife discussing the matrimonial scheme, which was to involve 
Jane's happiness or misery, he seemed by some unaccountable impulse 
driven away from their hospitable roof before the time previously fixed 
for his departure. 

No matter—he is gone—Mrs. Amersham is destined to receive 


Jane’s letter too late, and Jane is doomed to receive her father’s man- 
date too soon. 





(To be continued.) 
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SKETCHES OF MODERN CHARACTER.* 


No. II. 


POPULAR PEOPLE. 
By Mrs. Gore. 


‘‘ THE success of certain works, may be traced to sympathy between 

the author’s mediocrity of ideas, and mediocrity of ideas on the part of 
the public !” observes a shrewd writer—evidently not a popular one, or 
he would entertain higher respect for the tribunal of public taste. It 
is certain, however, whether as regards books or men, that there exists 
an excellence too excellent for general favour. 
To make a hit, to captivate the public eye, ear, or understanding, 
without a certain degree of merit, is impossible. But it is not merit of 
the highest order that makes the hardest hit. Merit of the highest 
order must ever be ‘caviar to the general.” The chef d’ceuvres of 
art and literature are often condemned to years of obscurity, while 
some vulgar ballad seized upon by the barrel-organs, is made to perse- 
cute us in every street: while some coarse actor having convulsed the 
house with laughter by his buffooneries, the new farce becomes the 
darling of the public; while some familiar incident daubed by the 
“illustrative brush of a jocose artist, is lithographed into fame, and hung 
in all the inn parlours of the kingdom.— 

So it is with human beings.—There are people as we ll as pieces who 
obtain possession of the stage; there are favoured guests as well as 
favoured pictures to be found in every parlour; there are talkers as 
well as tunes, that haunt one like a hand-organ in all directions ; people 
whom every body likes,—whom every body invites,—and concerning 
whom every body, when asked the motive of their liking, is sure to 
answer, ‘ I like them because every body likes them,—TI like them be- 
cause they are so “‘ popular ”"— j 

The newspapers confer this arbitrary epithet upon their favourites 
as a species of diploma ; ‘‘ Mr. A., the popular poet,” ‘‘ Mr. B., the 
popular preacher,” ‘‘ Mr. C., the popular member,” “ Mr. D., the 
popular actor,” and so on through the alphabet; though the greatest 
poet, preachers, and senators, have doubtless been the least popular. 

rving was at one time the popular preacher; and Grimaldi throughout 
his career, the popular clown. Society is apt to confer the honours of 
popularity upon lords and ladies, squires and squiresses, with partiality 
equally undiscriminating. Society dotes upon people who are neither so 
wise, so clever, so good, nor so great, as to afford too high a standard of 
wisdom or virtue, and consequently a tacit reproach to its own deficiencies. 
“Too good by half,” «too clever by half,” is a frequent phrase 
among those who are sneakingly conscious of being silly or worth- 
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less. With a ible air, they admit that Mr. A.’s poetry, Mr. B.’s 
or Mr. C.’s speeches, may be very fine for any thing they know ; 

t they do not pretend to understand them ; ‘and with the same fatal 
smile of virtuous stupidity, they declare that, ‘‘ A is a superior man, 
certainly, but nobody can bear him,—-B an accomplished woman, but 
singularly unpopular. But all the world admits the merits of the 
charming Mr. C. and Mrs. D. ;-—Mr. C. being so great an enlivenment 
to a dinner-party, and Mrs. D. a host in herself at Christmas in a 
country-house.” Mr.C. and Mrs. D., are of course set down to be- 
come Popular People. 

It is easy to understand how books may be puffed or nostrums ad- 
vertised into popularity. Names that meet us in placards on every 
wall, or morning and evening in the columns of every newspaper, be- 
come, whether we will or no, engraven on our memory. We have 
all heard or read’ of Mallan’s teeth, Solomon’s amber spectacles, 
Mechi’s razor-strops, or Stocken’s envelopes; we have seen them 

raised till we begin to have some faith in their virtues. We cannot 
lieve that so much printer’s ink and advertisement duty would be 
expended ‘for nothing. But it is much more difficult to comprehend 
how ‘ the world’s large tongue” can be bribed to wag in favour of the 
Mr. C.sand Mrs. D.s ‘‘ A sop to Cerberus,” is the ordinary way of stop- 
ping the bark and bite of the infernal monster. But that “ many-headed 
monster thing,” the public, is a Cerberus requiring such a perpetual 
supply of sops, that the effort seems supernatural. 

The truth is that popularity resembles certain echoes which, once 
evoked, repeat themselves ad infinitum. If any one can be found to 
utter the phrase or praise loud enough in the first instance, it proceeds 
in the sequel to repeat itself after the fashion of the courtiers in Count 
Hamilton’s charming story of‘ Fleur d’Epine.” We are wrong, per- 
haps, to say “‘ any one;” for the privilege of bestowing popularity is 
specific with certain persons. Let the dullest book ever written be 
praised in a certain review—it will sell; let the dullest dog that ever 
prosed be proclaimed an able man by a certain coterie,—he will be- 
come a popular talker. We have more than one charming countess 
who has only to — a man a bel esprit, to stamp his popu- 
larity at all the dinners of the season; we have more than one val- 
seur at Almack’s, who has only to dance twice with the same 
débutante, to render her the most popular partner in the ball-rooms of 
May Fair. 

In such trivial distinctions as these, indeed, it is not surprising that 
the world should be credulous. But in matters that concern its welfare, 
—its existence here and_hereafter,—its mortal body,—its immortal 
soul!—-To let the pretty prattlers or elephantine prosers of society, 
create the popular physician,—the popular preacher !——The namby- 

by of the popular poet may be laid on the shelf; but through the 
lunders of the popular physician we may come to be laid out,—to be 
Jaid in the grave; while the errors of the popular preacher may 
condemn us to a still more alarming consummation. Through the com- 
bined agency of both, we may, as Bon Juan says,—but what Don Juan 
says is not always fit to be repeated. 
“* Do send for Dr. Creaksley, my dear,” cries the Dowager Lady Gun- 
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derton, one of the most accredited larity-mongers of modern society. 
‘‘ Creaksley is the only man going Cebaidelp is the person who me 
formed such a’miracle for Lord Growly’s child, by saving’ its life after 
it had been immersed five minutes in a caldron of boiling water.—He 
had it kept in a bath of iced camphorated oil a day and a night.—Ab! 
Creaksley isa wonderful man.—He has three pair of carriage-horses 
always on the trot, and never takes his own horses off the stones. 
~—During the season there are always posters waiting for Creaksley at 
Hyde-park-corner, to take him to the fashionable villas.—One can't get 
him without three days’ notice,—Since the days of the famous Dr. 

Radcliffe never was physician so popular !” 

And why ?—What is the: origin of this wondrous popularity which 
keeps coach-horses on the trot, and dowagers on the gabble ?—Is it 
skill, learning, knowledge, tact, experience ?——By no means !—~Creaksley 
is aman of trivial mind, and equable temperament; patient with his 
patients, hospitable with his acquaintances—who, if he lets people die, 
never kills them by the rashness of his experiments ;—and when he 
allows them to live,does not render life a bore. Creaksley talks 
agreeably, because wise enough to talk of any thing but physic; which 
he would probably throw to the dogs, if he thought the dogs would be 
foolish enough to take it. Far easier to administer it at a guinea a dose 
to such ninnies as the Dowager Lady Gunderton, seeing that the 
Dowager Lady Gunderton is able to promote his apotheosis as a 
popular physician. 

Then there is Sir Gordon Mosley! With what party does one 
ever dine throughout the London season—without meeting Sir 
Gordon Mosley?—Sir Gordon Mosley is as inevitable as the 
tongue and chickens,—or the turbot and lobster sauce.—Sir Gordon 
Mosley and his white cravat are essential portions of every well- 
mounted dinner-table. People expect to meet him with as dead a cer- 
tainty as they expect to be offered sherry or champagne. Read the 
dinner lists of the Morning Post; one could almost fancy there were 
half a dozen Sir Gordon Mosleys, so infallibly is he comprised in each 
one of them. ‘The Marquis of H. entertained a distinguished party 
at dinner on Monday last, including the Prince of Rigmaroli Fuggt, 
the Earl and Countess of Mungewell, Sir Gordon Mosley, and other 
distinguished guests.”—*‘* The Chancellor of the Exchequer entertained 
at dinner, on Tuesday last, the Master of the Rolls, Viscount and 
Viscountess Trimmer, Lord Hobbledehoy, Lord Grig, Sir Gordon 
Mosley, and a large and distinguished circle.”—-We find Sir Gor- 
don Mosley in the Court Circular—we find him in the company of 
Lord Chancellor, archbishops, judges, princes, peers, academi- 
cians, presidents of all sorts of culleges, authors, and ministers 
of state.—Sir Gordon Mosley is ubiquitous—Sir Gordon Mosley is 
universal,— 

_ Sometimes, when arriving late for a dinner-party, you look round the 
circle assembled in the drawing-room, miss him, and congratulate 
yourself that for once you have escaped.—Don’t flatter yourself !—Five 
minutes before the announcement of dinner you will find that he has 
glided in, and is whispering behind the chair of your hostess, Sir 
Gordon Mosley knows the habits _ every dining-house in town, 
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and can calculate to a turn the arrival of the guests and the roasting 
of the venison. He is not only there, but there to a minute. 

rs are naturally anxious to ascertain the peculiar merit of this 
integral fraction of the eating world. At table, they lend an attentive 
ear to his conversation,—in the drawing-room they fix an observant eye 
in his deportment. ‘‘ Where be his quips, his quirks, his flashes of 
merriment ?”—or if not his wit, where is his wisdom,—where his infor- 
mation ?— Sir Gordon Mosley is a moral non-entity!—a man who 
knows nothing, save where he is to dine to-morrow, and next day, 
and every day of the week. He has a good countenance, wears a good 
coat, bears a good name, makes a good bow, is civil and conciliating, 
of a medium tint that harmonizes with every body; one who, without 
one faculty or quality of real distinction, retains a high place in the 
category of Popular People. 

Mr. Meggot is a gentleman equally important in the estimation of 
the coteries ;—not as a diner out—for his name is less grandiloquent 
in the announcement of the butler, or the list of the Morning Post ; 
but for the soirée or squeeze. Meggot is a something in his way. 
He sat through two sessions in parliament, where he said nothing; and 
was secretary of legation at some foreign court, where he did nothing. 
But he is a man ever to be seen at the elbow of-ministers, or button- 
held by the leading men of the day. The cabinet sets a high value on 
him ; the doctrinarians (for England has its sect of doctrinarians as 
well as France), look up to him with respect. Meggot’s name is cited 
as an endorsement to an opinion, like Rothschild’s to a loan; and 
when Meggot is stated not to be much shocked at any occurrence, 
the world decides that it cannot be very dreadful. 

This, at least, must be a superior man.—This authority, to which 
sages and statesmen bow, must be a true oracle.—An oracle ?—Meg- 
got is a man who, in the whole course of his existence, never uttered 
an opinion !—Meggot is an echo,—an embodied affirmative,—the best 
listener in the world. He is one of those who can submit to be told 
the things he knows, by people who know nothing about the matter. 
He is ready to swallow the most monstrous assertions. He seems 
convinced by the most preposterous arguments. His air of candour is 
worth a million. When we reflect upon the craving appetite of human 
vanity, it is not wonderful that such a man should command the 
affections of society, and stand pre-eminent in the ranks of Popular 
People. 

Sporus enjoys a less gratuitous species of popularity ;—Sporus is a 
popular author. His works flash upon one like Lucifer matches, and 
gO off like detonating guns. No sooner in print, than out of print. 

€ reviews revere him,—the daily papers delight in him,—the magazines 
make much of him.—Nothing lite Sporus !—Such style—such deli- 
cacy—such freedom from affectation !—The petite mattresse buys him 
and binds him up in morocco; the schoolmistress buys him and binds 
him up in calf; the bookseller buys him and binds him up in a penalty 
to complete a new book at -a month’s warning. Great guns are dis- 
charged from the battery of the press on the production of every new 
work, as on the birth of the sons of the sultan. He is written up, till 
one fears that the sky must be raised a story to make way for 
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his renown. The most crabbed of critics grows mild in treating of 
him ; and the reading world, like Monsieur Laffarge, is poisoned in doses 
of sugar and water. 

And who or what is this successor of Scott and Byron ?—this 
Hallam, this Rogers, this Moore ?—Alas! Sporus is a mere shadow of 
his namesake of the days of Pope :— 


A mere white-curd of ass’s milk ! 


or rather, the mere mouldy sponge of a leaden inkstand !—But Sporus 
excites no-jealousies,—Sporus eclipses no humiliated rival. Sporus is 
one of whom literary men say with a smile among each other, ‘* Poor 
Sporus! he is a painstaking writer, and really an excellent fellow. 
Let us do him a good turn.”—Puffed therefore, and praised on all 
sides, his writings first attract notice, and finally command attention. 
The public is convinced that all the weekly, monthly, and three- 
monthly critics cannot be in the wrong. The public asks for his 
picture,—the public demands his bust.—The public will one day ask 
a pension for him from government; and rom Sree from the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster, a corner in Westminster Abbey. 
~ oo this placing poor, harmless Sporus in the catalogue of Popular 
eople ?— 

Concerning the popularity of the numskulls who give feasts that 
wise men may eat them, no need to express surprise. The popu- 
larity of proprietors of hospitable country-houses, is equally compre- 
hensible ; or the popularity of East-India Directors. 


Long live all those who’ve an y thing to give! 


is the cry of many besides the luckless poet in whose mouth it was 
wickedly placed by the witty James and Horace. 

But Lady Creepmouse has nothing to give, not even a dinner !—Lady 
Creepmouse has no country-house ; Lady Creepmouse has a wretched 
house in town. She is not handsome—she is not young—she is not rich 
—she is not clever :—yet no one even names her, except as that charm- 
ing Lady Creepmouse ! 

ould you know the origin of this extraordinary popularity ?—It is 
because—but no!—On this one occasion, let us be discreet; on the 
one occasion, let us be merciful. We have no quarrel with Lady 
Creepmouse. Let her sun herself while she can in the smiles of the 
world ; enjoying to their utmost limit the pleasures and immunities ac- 
corded to Popular People. 
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FOREIGN SPORTING* ... ., 


BY NIMROD. 


Ir may surprise some of your readers to be told of the number of 
training establishments in the vicinity of Paris, as likewise the large 
studs to be found in them. The Duke of Orleans, for example, has at 
this time twenty horses in training at Chantilly—namely, two.five-year- 
olds, four four-year-olds, four three-year-olds, and the remainder two- 
year-olds; and this may be said of them, there is. not one bad-logking 
two-year-old in the lot, which is a fact that cannot be asserted of one 
stud in a hundred. The chief sires are Royal Oak, Dangerous, 
Glaucus, and Priam,— no bad selection. : 

Lord Henry Seymour.comes next, having fourteen of all ages, from 
five downwards, under the care of Mr, R, Boyce, of Newmarket, fame, 
all claiming Royal Oak, his lordship’s own horse, for their sire, with the 
exception of one two-year-old, by Acteeon, and another of the same 
age by Terror. ' 

The government, under the head of ‘‘ l’ Administration Royale des 
Haras,” has eleven horses in training, under the eare of Mr. Thomas 
Robinson (brother to the celebrated James Robinson, of Newmarket 
celebrity), late rider for Lord Henry Seymour. This is a young stud, 
but it has had its full share of success, 2 

Monsieur Fasquel, who resides between Chantilly and Senlis, and 
who combines the characters of miller and sportsman, has a stud of 
twelve, under the superintendence of a trainer and rider of the name of 
Hardy, well known as a superior jockey on our provincial courses. 
Hitherto, Monsieur Tasquel’s success has not been great, but better 
doings are expacted from the better management of Hardy. 

Monsieur A. Santerre has a string of five; two three-year-olds, and 
three two-year-olds, trained by M. Olivier, a Norman by birth, and 
the only man, not an Englishman, that I have seen, entitled to the ap- 
pellation of jockey. 1 have more than once witnessed his performance 
in the saddle, where he looks the jockey in every respect ; but, .unless 
he has improved by practice, I cannot consider him as possessing one 
of the chief requisites of his calling,—namely, a correct judgment of 
the effect of pace on his own and other horses in the race. 

Count Pontalba, who resides near Senlis, is “‘ coming on,” as the term 
is, and likely to shine some day. His horses are trained by Mr. C. 
Carter, brother to Mr. T. Carter, late trainer to Lord Henry Seymour, 
py who has now commenced on his own account, and has a string 
of five. 

The principal public [trainer is Mr. Palmer, late of the Bois de 
Boulogne, in the neighbourhood of Paris, but who has established him- 
self at Chantilly, He has at this time nine race-horses under his care, 

and he gives very general satisfaction to his employers, among whom is 
the Prince of Moskowa, a zealous supporter of the French turf. 

In the forest of St. Germains Monsieur Lupin, and Mr. A. Fould, 
have good studs of race-horses, the string of the former amounting to 
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eight. And here I may mention a fact, tending to convince your 
readers that Frenchmen are in earnest in their turf speculations, 
Monsieur Lupen attended the sale of our royal stud at: Ham 
court, and gave, within a fraction, two thousand guineas for three bi 
mares,—-viz., Fleur de Lis, Wings, and Young. Mouse ! Their produce 
is just now getting into work, and more promising young ones are 
not to be found or desired. I saw them at the owner's ichateau, near 
St.Cloud, before they went into training, and found that they were 
reared in a very proper manner, with a few exceptions which I took 
the liberty to correct. The studs of these gentlemen are trained and 
ridden by a young man of the name of Butler, brother to the New- 
market jockey of that name, and nephew of the Chifneys, of 
riding fame. Then Monsieur Aumond, residing near Caen, in. Nore 
mandy, has a long string, and goes the whole hog, vanning his horses 
to the different meetings, after the English mode. He won the great 
prize—the Jockey Club stakes, or French Derby, as it is call 
Chantilly, last year. An attempt at disqualification of the winner, 
however, was made, but I believe it proved groundless, and the stakes 
have been handed over to Monsieur Aumond. They are worth at least 
six hundred pounds; and this is a great betting race. On one occa- 
sion, when I performed the office of judge, above three hundred 
thousand francs were dependent on the event. Who would have fore- 
told this twenty years back ? 

Chantilly may‘now be called the Newmarket of France, as all the horses 
formerly trained in the Bois de Boulogne are now trained there. And 
it was high time such a change should take place, for such ground to 
train horses upon as ‘the wood,” as it was called by the fraternity, was 
never before heard of. Fancy my surprise when, on my first visit to 
Paris, being whisked along at a good pace in a, coach, through one 
of the public roads of this wood, I observed, “ What was that 9” 
On seeing something pass the window like a flash of lightning. * 

‘¢ A horse sweating,” was the reply. 

Then another passed, and another, going a still better pace. Ye 
gods! thought I, that I should ever see horses trained on a public road ! 
Then what were the consequences, exclusively of Jameness and making 
horses lose their speed from galloping on ground that gives way under 
their feet? Why scarce a year passed without fatal accidents to the 
tace-horses, or the aah em from coming in contact with the 
horses of persons, taking their riders in this wood, and crossing their 
paths when at great speed. Next, the Champs de Mars, a gravelled 
surface, and, after a wet night, a bed of mud and slush, was the vilest 
Spot ever chosen for a race-course. Chantilly, on the other hand, be- 
sides the extreme beauty of its situation,.on the border of a fine forest, 
and commanding a near view of the superb royal chateau, and its 
stables, unequalled for their architecture, affords a most excellent race- 
course, and, being on the high-road to Paris, every convenience to the 
frequenters of it is afforded. And to show how running in France is 
progressing, there is this year to be an October meeting, at which the 
sum of 10,000 franes of public money will be contended for, inde- 
pendently of private matches, handicaps, &c. 

It is not very flattering to the present state of our own turf that so many 
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of our good jockeys are now to be found in France. I can enumerate 
the following, most of whom are in i good repute, some first-rate. 
George and Charles Edwards, Edgar Pavis, Thomas Robinson, Flat- 
man, jun., Twitchett, Hardy, young Bloss, Butler, R. Boyce, jun., 
Smith, White, J. Mezen, Middleditch, &c. 

I may here add that both jockeys and stable-boys are partial to this 
country, and I had asignal proof of it last week. A few years back I 
sent a man to overlook the breeding establishment of a peer of France, 
to whom he gave so much satisfaction that, on his relinquishing the said 
establishment, his noble master presented him with twenty pounds over 
and above his wages. He then returned to England, and now keeps a 
public-house in Bath, but he has again applied to me to procure him 
another situation in France. 

I must here observe, that English servants of this description, as well 
as trainers and jockeys, are treated with great kindness by their em- 
ployers—characteristic indeed of the French aristocracy, whose deport~ 
ment to their domestics reads Englishmen a lesson, as far as humanity 
and good feeling are concerned.* 

Many of the exercise-boys are French, and, when they commence 
early, answer the purpose well. There was a young Frenchman indeed, 
at Boulogne races, this year, in the care of Mr. Charles Laffitte’s coali- 
tion, the winner of one of the best prizes of the meeting, although he 
could not contend with Beggarman, who had every appearance, both in 
his seat or his horse, and his costume, of a Newmarket head lad. To my 
question, of ‘‘ Howdo you like riding race-horses ?” he replied, “ Very 
much indeed.” 

The following anecdote will show that much time will elapse before 
racing, and its legitimate end, will be well understood in France. En- 
tering into conversation one day lately with two French soldiers of the 
40th regiment, when fishing close to my house, I learnt that they came 
from Caen. 

‘“Then,” said I, ‘* youknow Monsieur Aumond 2?” 

‘* Oui, monsieur,” one of them replied, “il a beaucoup des che- 
veaux ; mais, mon Dieu, si maigres !” 

He, however, confessed that they were érés vites ; but it was evident 
his opinion of them was of the lowest order, notwithstanding my telling 





* I know not that I can better illustrate this good trait in the French character than 
by relating the following simple fact. On the first day of my first appearance at 
Chantilly races, as I was eating my dinner in a public room, I observed a table laid for 
three persons in one part of it, and, within a couple of yards of it, a smaller one laid 
for one person only. Presently in walked a middle-aged, apparently country, gentle- 
man, with his two daughters, elegantly dressed in satin, but not more so than they 
deserved to be, for they were themselves elegant, and sat themselves down at the 
larger table. No sooner had they commenced tbeir dinner, than a respectable-lookin 
female servant made her appearance, and occupied the seat at the small table. Wi 
this distinction, however,—the separate table,—every thing appeared in common be- 
tween them. After the young ladies were helped, the domestic was helped ; if one 
dish was better than another, the domestic bad ber share of the tit-bit. n wine 
was drunk, the domestic’s glass was filled ; if a joke passed, the domestic laughed, and 
once or twice laughed till she coughed, which, just at that moment, might have been 
dispensed with. In fact, the only outward and visible difference of rank and station, 
between the old housekeeper (if such she were) and the young ladies, barring the small 
table, was in the gowns they wore, one being of cotton whilst the others were of silk. 
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him that one of them gained for his owner a prize of fifteen thousand 
francs, as the winner of one race. | 

‘A good jolter-headed, round-rumped, bacon-fat, flat-footed, red- 
roan, Norman cart-horse, would have been far more to the taste of 
these civil Norman soldiers, than the winner of the French Derby, 
with her meagre appearance and small legs, which they also descanted 
upon as a failing not to be overlooked. I wonder what they would have 
said had I told them that, in standing under weight, the porous bone of 
the one—the red-roan cart-horse—would have no chance with the con- 
densed-one of the other, small as it appeared in his eyes. But I can 
go to higher authority than this for believing that horse-racing will not 
become, as with us, a national pastime. I put the following question 
to a Frenchman of high rank, deeply interested in the French Turf, 
‘Will the French ever come to understand and like racing ?” 

‘‘ Never,” replied he; ‘ they know nothing about it, with a few ex- 
ceptions; and they are too conceited to be taught.” It strikes me, 
however, that in the three years which have elapsed since this conver- 
sation passed, racing and its rewards have taken a faster hold on a 
large portion of the upper orders of Frenchmen, than my informant 
was prepared for. The winnings of a Crucifix gave them encourage- 
ment; and they have also read, or heard, that those of Lord Exeter 
amounted to twenty-five thousand pounds in the space of one fortunate 

ear ! 
Again, some idea of the estimation in which — is held among a 
certain class of persons, may be gleaned from the following fact. When 
purchasing a pair of gloves in Paris, on the morning of the spring 
races—a fine day in May—I asked the good-looking Parisian dame 
who served me, whether she ever went to see the races ? 

‘“‘ Not I, indeed,” she replied, with a significant toss of her head; 
“* I like nothing so low.” 

‘* You would prefer the opera, or a ball,” I answered. 

“¢ C'est une autre chose,” was her answer. 

Still, inasmuch as there are at present as many as twenty places in 
France where annual races are held, and upwards of a hundred and 
fifty owners of race-horses, we may fairly presume that, if it have not 
as yet taken strong hold on the people, racing is progressing in France, 
and at rather a quick rate. The chief obstacle to it is, the making the 
people comprehend its legitimate end—the rapid improvement of horses 
—and I can here adduce an — :—The editor of one of the Calais 
newspapers, in speaking of the late Boulogne races, complains that 
there was not a prize for trotting horses; giving it as his opinion, that 
they would be far more interesting than what he calls “‘ les courses de 
chevaux parfaitement inutiles pour le pays.” Monsieur le redacteur 
also growls at having been called on to pay ten sous for the ‘ card- 
list of all the running horses, names, weights, and colours of the 
riders ;” and well indeed he might, inasmuch as his innocence of the 
English language in which they were described on the said card, pre- 
vented his being one sous wiser for his money. On the two last days, 
however, this oversight was rectified; and, as great part of the money 
given to be run for is subscribed by the French, they certainly are en- 


titled to cards in their own language. 
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But a word on trotting racing. No one who. knows any thing of 
horses, would select a race-course for the display of the, trotting pace, 
the excitement inseparable from it being almost sure to cause some of 
the horses to, break into a gallop, which was the case at the only ex- 
hibition of this sort it has been my lot to witness, which was at the 
St.. Omer races, three years back, when the one which could have dis- 
tanced the rest, was put hors de combat from the cause to which I have 
alluded. Besides, of all the paces of the horse, fast trotting is the 
most useless to the generality of French riders; inasmuch as their not 
rising to the action in their stirrups, renders it too fatiguing to endure 
for any length of time. Indeed, this fact is at once apparent by the 
means taken in breaking them, to prevent horses from trotting, which 
consists in tying their legs in such a form, as to cause them to move 
these on one side simultaneously, which is contrary to their natural 
action, but which produces that easy, and for many purposes not to be 
despised pace, called the amble, the maximum rate of which is from 
five and a half to six miles in the hour. For women, who are in- 
different horsewomen, and for invalids of either sex, the amble is a 
pace that might be encouraged with good effect in all countries, 

I had the honour, by the express order of the Duke of Orleans, of ac- 
companying the Count de Gambis, Master of the.Horse, to his breed- 
ing establishment at Meudon, twelve miles from Paris, whither we were 
conveyed in one of his royal highness’s open carriages, drawn by four 
slapping bay-geldings, driven by exceedingly well-dressed postilions, 
who rode in the English style—quite @ la Hounslow, which I believe is 
Saying enough. Our route lay through a highly-interesting, as well as 
extremely beautiful country, diversified with hill, dale, wood, and 
water, laid out in extensive fields, chiefly meadows, and adorned with 
villas and villages, situated on the brows of gently-swelling hills, which 
set them off to advantage. Then to crown all, there was the “charming 

astoral” Seine—to borrow Smollett’s character of the Soame—wind- 
Ing its silent course through the vale, so smoothly and gently—on this 
day at least—that, at a short distance from it, it was difficult to say 
which way the current flowed. But the most interesting part of the 
drive was, in passing over the spot on which the celebrated chateau of 
Bellevue once stood, but now covered by elegant villas, inhabited by the 
wealthy citizens of Paris, for which the noble elevation of the ground jis 
admirably adapted—the view from it comprising Paris, the Bois de 
Boulogne, and the Seine, being as grand as it is extensive. The 
onions at Meudon, where the paddocks are, was once inhabited by 
apoleon. 
ince this period, the stud of the Duke of Orleans has been consi- 
derably augmented; but from what I saw of his mares, and the good 
management of the young stock, I hazarded a prediction that future 
success must attend it, and such has been the case, retarded, however, 
although it was by unfortunately depending too much on the produce 
of one horse, whose stock, with one exception, did not turn up trum 
The exception was a mare called Volonté, who proved herself the 
finest and best racer of her year, in France. The present state of this 
stud has already been noticed by me; and in the hands it now is— 
those of a first-rate Newmarket trainer—it cannot fail to do well, and 
it has my best wishes for its success. 
It may here be observed, that the Duke de Guiche, who, from his 
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long residence in England, was somewhat au fait at such matters, was 
the original maker of the Meudon stud; and, had it not been for the 
zeal with which the Duke of Orleans has entered into it, together with 
the spirited conduct of Lord Henry Seymour, the loss of the said 
duke, as also the absence from France of Count D’Orsay, would have 
e hard towards paralyzing, if not putting an end to French racing, 
t likewise sustained a heavy blow in the death of Monsieur Rieussee, 
who was killed in Paris by the infernal machine, for which act the 
scoundrel Fieschi justly forfeited his life. iow 

It.is not in my power to say what was the first horse-race for m 
in France, but the following are on record which cannot: be doubted. 
On the plains of Sablons, in 1776, there took. place—~a match for 
2500 francs between Tuccer, the property of the Marquis of Conflans, 
and Comus, the property of the Count D’Artois, which the former won. 
Tuccer was by Northumberland, by Snip; Comus, by Otho, by ‘Crab. 
The distance four miles. Other matches followed between the Duke 
of Chartres and Mayor Banks; between the Prince of Nassau and 
Mr. Fitzgerald ; between the Marquis of Conflans and M. de Champ- 
reux; between the\Count D’Artois and the Duke of Chartres; and 
between Frangais, the Prince of Guimeré, and the Duke of Chartres. 
This last match was for 15,000 francs, or 600/. sterling, which may be 
considered, up to this period, the largest sum run for in France, in what 
is called a match, or otherwise. 

We next find races at Fontainebleau in the same year; when, what 
is called a grande poule (Anglicé sweepstakes), was won by the Duke 
of Chartres’s Glowworm, by Eclipse, who beat, on the same day, Lord 
Claremont’s Mareschal, and two others for the sum of 5000 francs, Pi Pp. 
(courir, or payer). As it appears by our stud-book, that Glowworm 
was foaled in 1773, he must Noes been only three years old when thus 
doing honour to his illustrious sire on French ground. 

On the following year, at the above-named place, racing is continued 
on a small scale; but inasmuch as the betting, before and after start- 
ing, is named, we may presume it was at this period entered into with 
spirit amongst the princes, noblemen, aud gentlemen to whom it was 
of course strictly confined; and, in 1783, in the royal park of Vin- 
cennes, during the spring meeting (with the addition of one race in 
October), no less than fifteen races are recorded. The principal 
owners were—the Princes of Nassau, Henain, and Guimere ; the Couat 
D’Artois; the Dukes Chartres, Fitz-James, and Lausun; and the 
Marquis of Conflans, together with three Englishmen of the names of 
Singleton, Woodward, and Lunn, who appear to have been owners of 
horses of the best English breed. The greater part of the horses were 
English, and also of the best blood; but strange to say, that when 
contending against those of French breed, the utmost weight they gave 
then was only 5 lb. 

The following sentence at the conclusion of the account of one race, 
shows that matters were conducted exactly on the Newmarket scale. 
“ Le juge n’a placé que ces 3 chevauz.” It will also be apparent, by 
the selection of the blood or breed by the French sportsmen, namely, 
that of Eclipse, Malchen, Snap, Bay Malton, Turk, Young Cade, 
Fairy Queen, &c., that they were’no bad judges of the sort of horse 
likely to benefit France, inasmuch as the stock of the above-named 


racers have been celebrated for stoutness. 
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The autumn of this year produced a meeting at Fontainebleau, 
where the presence of some of our sporting aristocracy appears to. have 
given a spur to the proceedings in the amount of money run for. For 
example :—the then Duke of Queensberry, with a horse called Gon- 

by Herod, out of a sister to Highflier’s dam, beat the Count 
D’Artois’s Young Comus, a match of two miles, for 17,500 francs ; 
and again, the » Po Lord Derby’s King William, by Florigel, out of 
Milliner, by Malchen (no bad cross), five years old, carrying 119 1b, 
beat the Duke of Chartres’s Phillis, by Plunder, out of Semele, by 
Blank, three years old, carrying 107 1b., in a match for 12,500 francs. 
in: Mr, Wyndham’s Doctor, seven years old, beat the Duke of 
Chartres’ Lucy Locket, also of seven years old, at equal weights, for 
400 louis aside. In fact, the Englishmen win all the races they contend 
for, as might have been expected in those young days; but it would 
appear that Lord Derby’s King William should have given the Duke’s 

hillis more than 8 Ib. 

Other matters than horse-racing having unfortunately occupied the 
French nation during the remainder of the last century, we hear little 
more of it until the commencement of the present, and then only on 
a small scale, and almost exclusively amongst. the French themselves, 
in which case it was not likely to make very rapid. progress. The first 
meeting on the Champ-de-Mars (Paris), of which I can find an ac- 
count, is in August, 1819, when three prizes of 1200 francs were run 
for on the first day by French horses, the property of French gentle- 
men, amongst whom was Monsieur Rieussee, to whom I have previousl 
alluded as one of the original and best promoters of the French turf. 
On the second day, there was only one prize of 2000 francs; and on 
the 5th of September, one of 4000 francs, both of which were won 
by Count de Narbonne’s Latitat beating and distancing some others. 
eg appears to have been bred in France, but of pure English 

On the following year an Englishman by the name of Drake, ap- 

rs on the Champ de Mars, and wins four races out of seven, in the 
rst October meeting, and Monsieur Rieussee the other three; and in 
the second a circumstance occurred to which I do not recollect a 

lel in the racing world. A horse contends with his own sire, who 
ts him, winning his race in the fourth heat, when all the rest of the 
horses were drawn. 

In the September meeting, 1823, the royal prize of six thousand 
francs, was contended for bya strong field of horses, the Duke de 
Guiche’s mare, Nell, coming in first in both heats. Some crossing and 
jostling, however, appear to have been practised—the word interrompre 

ing prefixed to the names of several of the horses. There being no 
jockey club in France at this period, the king decided that the mare who 
ran second was the winner. 

Soon after this a Monsieur Crémieux, a Paris horsedealer, 
was making good way on the French turf, and his death was a 
loss to it, as he entered into the pursuit with spirit, and was a 
good judge of horses. The first notice I can find of his lordship’s ap- 

ce is at the September meeting, 1826, when himself and the 

uke de Guiche paid forfeit to a sweepstakes. In the course of the 
next year, he made some matches with Colonel Charrittie, well-known 
on the English turf, which were run on the Bois de Boulogne, and at 
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this period may his career be said to have commenced. A more suc- 
cessful one is not perhapson record. _ | 

One of the principal advan which France will derive in the 
course of time from the gradual admixture of pure blood with the native 
horses of the country will be the improvement in travelling by land as 
wellas in the cavalry. Even within the period of my residence there 
an alteration for the better has taken place in the post-horses, but for 
the most part, those worked in the diligences are still the low-bred, 
heavy-moving animals, that have been erroneously considered nec 
for the lumbering machines which they draw. A Frenchman will tell 
you that heavy horses must be opposed to heavy weights, and to a cer- 
tain extent heis right. But although horses draw by their weight, it 
requires the powerful action of their muscles to keep this weight in 
motion, and no sooner do they become distressed by their work than 
this propelling power is rendered powerless, and then the weight, so far 
from being beneficial, has a directly opposite effect. I adduced a 
striking instance of this in an account I wrote of my first journey to 
Brussels to attend the races of 1837. The weight of the diligence from 
Lille to Brussels was eight thousand two hundred pounds ; which, when 
I state that the number of passengers exceeded thirty-five, with as 
much luggage as could be stowed in and about the vehicle, will not be a 
matter of surprise. The rate at which we travelled was, as near as I 
could calculate, four miles and a quarter per hour, except over the large 
stage, which, although it was fifteen miles, was accomplished in five 
minutes over two hours, because the horses were of a different sort to 
all the others on the route, having a cross of blood in them. Then with 
the low-bred horses the drivers of diligences make a grand mistake. 
They drive too fast down hill, the consequence of which is, the wind is 
out of their horses before they arrive at the hill to ascend, which is ge- 
nerally near at hand. 

I am not an advocate for a great increase of speed in the public 
coaches of France, so long as the present insecure system of harnessing 
the horses, together with the rotten state of the harness, prevails. [ 
have witnessed too many hairbreadth escapes, even at the present rate, 
to have any desire to increase it, and the accidents that are on record 
nearly equal, in extent of injury to life and limb, those on the English 
railroads. I will give a few striking instances of the little regard paid 
in this part of France to the safety of coach travellers. Between 
Dunkirk and Calais I saw a leader’s rein break halfway between the 
head-tenet of the wheeler and the pad-tenet of the leader, by its 
own weight. I was in a diligence from Calais to St. Omer, when 
the ‘‘ Opposition” passed us as we were changing horses at Ardres. 
There were six horses to it, having as many bells about them as, 
according to Euripides, those of Rheseus had on his fatal march 
to the siege of Troy. It had not proceeded far before the bit fell 
out of the mouth of one of the wheel horses, the leather of the head- 
piece being too rotten to support its weight. Not a dozen miles 
from the place where I now sit, the horses of a diligence ran off the 
road into a canal and were all drowned! But I will give you a little 
sketch of what we call opposition coaching. As for a French road- 
coachman, there is not such a thing in Louis Philippe’s dominions, 
either in appearance or practice, but the following is a faithful portrait 
of the person and performance of a young man who drove a coach 
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tage of meeting what little ‘breeze there 

what, even in the hands of an expert coachman, would have 

situation of his team, on this very hilly road<I might add of 

is passen one of the wheel-horses of the coach ‘In advance 
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him , and thus suddenly stopped it? “Why; one or ‘both his 
~ might have been seep ee they must have been—and his 
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have been broken. And what chance was there of an 
» when I state how these horses were going, with their ‘noses 
g the other coach? The fact is, the fellow had a young woman 
beside him on the box, to whom he was making the agreeable, and as 
no Frenchman can talk without the action~of his hands, by way of 
more strongly enforcing his argument—perhaps avowing his love—he 
would every now and then place the reins under him and sit upon 
them, and this while descending rather steep hills, and notwitstanding 
he had a three-legged horse at wheel, no bearing reins, only one 
ir of hand-reins to four horses, and one dreadfully broken-kneed 
er as well! 

I now take my leave of French cvaching, and with this one remark, 
all that I have seen relating to it, during a ten years residence in 
the country, induces me to believe that, generally eae the French 
people are the most awkward in the management of horses in all situa- 
tions in which they are placed—the military school excepted—of any that 
have come under my observation. In my varied walk through life’one 
example will go far to prove my assertion, Where except in France, will 
you see a right-handed person sitting on the left hand of his companion 
in a cabriolet, which is the case with half the persons es meet in such 
vehicles? And, should the driver of a diligence be left-handed, he inva- 
riably sits on the right of his passenger, who, of course, either obstructs 
the use of his whip, or secures some not very agreeable thumps from 
the cross of it. Then look at the publie road waggons, especially 
those that come from the south. You will see six or eight horses two 
abreast, atthe distance of at least four yards from each other, the con- 
sequence of which is, the iron traces, from their great length and 
weight, are dragging on the ground, unless when the strain on them is 
very hard indeed, and in that case much draught must be lost in the 
numerous angles they describe. Lastly, see a horse being shod, with 
the aid of three persons, what bungling work do they make of it! And as 
to stable management, beyond filling the bellies it gives them no concern. 
The word “ condition,” as applied to horses, is not in their vocabulary. 
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Coursing is little followed in this country ; “but as a celebrated writer 
on field ter Raed ang harem tin ryt 
asa ir laws against them are very severe.” Strange 
teeayt | tive ever seen ‘what ‘ney be called a thorough-bred grey- 
hound bred in France; but I am ata loss to account for all this. I 
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consider France most ally suited to the use‘of greyhounds, from 
char nature of the country, abounding as‘it ‘does! in ‘vast 
ns, with light soil, and having no fences, Add to this, the’hares in 
“are particularly stout, at least in the parts’ where these’ plains 
are, and they may be said to extend over three parts of the kingdom.» 
- Sporting is the favourte out-of-door diversion in Fran¢e, altl 
several things operate against its being pursued rere mee 
which ‘it is now so ly followed in Britain. | First; the law of 
primogeniture forbids the frequency of such large landed possessions a8 


my countrymen succeed to, and consequently there are, compa 
speaks, few large preserves of game. Secondly the Generally chem 
; me obverse: . 
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paign’ nature of the country, and the absence 
rows, and ditches, are inimical to its safety, where it does exist. 

_the French appear almost regardless of vermin, the chief destroyers of 
the feathered race. In addition to all this, the total want of qualifica- 
tion to shoot game, beyond the amount of a few shillings to pay for a 
porte d’'ames, together with the poaching for the market at all periods 
of the year, render a general abundance of game in France a boon not 
to be looked for by any considerate person. I will, however, endeavour 
- eer the French ‘“ chasseur,” as the shooting sportsman is called 


All countries have their costumes peculiar to themselves, though, 
generally speaking, those of France and England differ less than those 
of most other European countries. The French chasseur, however, 
religiously adheres to his own when he takes the field with his gun. 
On his head he wears a cap—he would think himself as much out’ of 
order in a hat, asthe huntsman of the queen’s hounds would without 
his cap. As he has little cover-hunting, and scarcely any hedges to 
encounter, his legs are slightly defended, and he generally wears linen 
trousers ; but for the marais (the marsh) shooting, he wears the fen 
boots that draw up nearly to the fork, and are excellently made here. 
He wears no coat, but a bleuse encircled at the waist by a belt; and 
over this is the carnassiére, or game-bag, slung, quite equal to the 
holding of three fat geese, and a few items besides. The powder 
flask, the shot-belt, and a drop of cognac, are also inmates of this’ 
bag ; so that should. a thumping old hare (le beau lidvre), a grand 
object of the French chasseur’s ambition, and a few brace of partridges, 
find their way into it on a warm day in September, the said carnasstére 
may be said'to be more useful than le. 

The chasse, as every description of field sports is called here, opens 
sooner or later according to the state of the harvest; and there’ is 
reason to believe a slight remonstrance on the part of the farmers, 
postpones it for a fortnight; and then adieu to the of the sports- 
man—in this part of the country at least—as one half of the game is in 
the’ market, slily of course, before the fortnight expires; and’ what 
remains are so wild, that it is often useless to pursue them. But why 
should the latter obstacle exist ? I answer, because the corm here is cut 
80 close to the —— that the game see the approach of the sportsman 
and his dogs, they rise out of gunshot, and the ‘absence of turnip 
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of the chasseur’s uit. Of course I except the tenants of the fo- 
rests, with which ioc nerality of chasseurs have nothing to.do; and, 
taken on the whole, there is little inducement to a an who has 
been accustomed to shoot in England to take the field with his gun, 
except as a means of exercise. But speaking generally, Englishmen 
must be forcibly struck with the apparent simplicity of -persons of 
wealth and property in France, contrasted with the lordly notions and 
aristocratic appearance of their own countrymen similarly circum- 
stanced in life. Whether this excessive refinement be beneficial to us, 
is a point I am not going to discuss; but the evidence of history is 
against us. Be this as it may, as far as the active pleasures of life are 
concerned, the Frenchman is very easily gratified. In short, the 
horse, the carriage, the dog, and above all, the gun, which satisfies 
him, would not be esteemed worthy of notice by the Englishman, if 
not considered a reflection on his judgment and his taste. We will, 
however, now confine ourselves to those constant companions, the dog 
and the gun. 

In my opinion, every description of sporting should be carried on 
upon system ; if not, it is little better than child’s play. I admit, how- 
ever, that in England the breaking of pointers and setters is occasion- 
ally carried to an extreme, if not a useless point: for example, ‘‘ Juno’s 
bird,” ‘* Ponto’s bird,” and so on. But the down-charge system, of 
not much more than thirty years’ standing, is an unspeakable benefit 
to the partridge, pheasant, or snipe-shooter, and no pointer or setter’s 
education is complete without it. Strange to say, however, this canine 
accomplishment is verylittle known in France. At least, I have made 
many inquiries from the first sportsmen in these parts, but cannot learn 
that a down-charge-dog is to be seen any where: neither do letters 
from friends in distant departments afford one single instance, This, 
I say, is strange ; but it is “‘ passing strange” that few French pointers 
and setters are taught to back or drop. And I am here compelled to 
observe, that in the field, the French chasseur violates the first prin- 
ciples of dog-management, by running up to his game when it falls, 
and encouraging the chasing of wounded hares. Indeed, I am in- 
formed by a gentleman who has shot many years in this country, and 
in a department tolerably well stocked with game, that one of the best 
recommendations a pointer or setter can have is to be a good one for 
wounded hares—the retriever being rarely had recourse to. 

The French chasseur also often shoots all he can upon the 
ground, which is injurious to dogs; and what is more, he shoots at 
almost every thing that comes in his way. 

I once heard such a successson of shots near to my house, in the 
month of September, that I was induced to walk out to view the sport. 
To my surprise, I found two chasseurs, with a brace of good-looking 
pointers, firing in the teeth of them, at larks; nay more, I even saw 
one of them run before his dog to meet the flight of the bird. 

The lark, above all other birds not within the pale of game, should 
never be shot at before pointers or setters, inasmuch as they partake 
of the game scent, and, on bad-scenting dogs, are often sufficiently 
puzzling to the best broken dogs in their hunting. 

I doubt not their being excellent pointers and setters in France, and 
especially what are termed single-handed ones. Indeed, I have seen @ 
few who cannot be excelled for steadiness in finding, and in docility 
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in fetching their game ; but they are dead slow, being evidently undre- 
bred. French dogs, however, like the horses, are extremely docile, 
and their want of style in their work, is in part made up by docility 
and cunning. 

In allusion to the single-handed dog, indeed, so much prized by the. 
French for his accomplishment in bringing the dead game across tele 
open drains, which abound, a writer on the subject happily illustrates 
the advantage of him by saying, that ‘it would be by no means agree-~ 
able, should a wrangle take = The between fwo, to see Sancho coming 
with a leg, and Bumper with a wing of your bird.” 

I take it, however, that in many parts of France, where the use of 
the retriever is unknown, the act of bringing dead game to the sports- 
man is an indispensable quality in the pointer or setter as far as the 
fate of the carnassiere is concerned, and perhaps of equal value with 
the “down charge.” Of course, I do not here altogether allude to 
eo amare 2 

The late much-lamented Lord Harley—whose contributions to the Old 
Sporting Magazine in its bright and palmy days, were so much valued 
and admired—in an account of an “‘ aquatic excursion,” as he termed 
it, which eventually cost him his life, made some trite and candid 
observations on the French chasseur, and his dogs. He says, many of 
them are good shots, but they will not fag with an Englishman, not- 
withstanding they go out with the most killing intentions. He likewise 
alludes to their tardiness in beating their ground, which we may natu- 
rally attribute to their dogs, their style of hunting for their game being 
so different and inferior to our own. ‘* The English who shoot here, 
indeed (in Brittany),”says his lordship, “‘ where there is a good sprinkling 
of game, start two hours later than they (the French shooters) do, 
and at the end of the day beat over twice as much ground.” He also 
speaks of hounds used for shooting. ‘*They are lower than our 
beagle; very long in the ear; much out at their elbows, consequently 
‘ dead-slow,’ but as they are not wanted to catch any thing that is not 
wounded, speed is not required.” 

I have not seen the true springing spaniel, or cocker, since I have 
been in France, and I have reason to believe his breed is extremely 
rare. It is amusing, however, occasionally to see the various descrip- 
tion of dog that attends the French chasseur. I once met one of them 
with whom I was acquainted, and amongst his pointers was, what I took 
tobe a turnspit. Heinformed me he came from Spain, and would find 
and point game as well as any of his pointers. The gentleman I am 
alluding to is a sportsman. 

We will now proceed to the gun. That the French are a brave 
people all the world acknowledges, and their contempt of danger is 
singularly displayed in the shooting-field. I have reason to believe 
that every time a Frenchman in the provinces shoots, he is in danger of 
losing life or limb, from the defective construction of his gun. That 
guns made in the provinces should burst, is to be expected from the 
extreme lowness of the cost, single-barrelled ones being sold at forty 
francs each, and double-barrelled ones from eighty to a hundred and 
twenty-five, or 5/. sterling! The locks as may be imagined, are infa- 
mous; the barrels not twisted but forged. In short, I have heard of 
twice as many guns having burst in France during my residence in 
it, as in-my 0 a life before. 
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.. From the numerous acquaintance I have in the sporting world, it is 
natural to suppose that I have many shooting acquaintances now re- 
siding in this country, and I have applied to some of them for informa- 
tion on this subject. From a letter from one of them—-as good a 
ee as ever took a gun in hand, and residing in a well-stocked 
partment—I give the following extract, as the truth of his statement 
may be relied upon : fee) 
**I have no difficulty,” he says, ‘‘in answering your questions, 
The bursting of French guns arises from several causes. First, from 
the badness of the material of which the barrel is too often, indeed I 
may say generally, made. Secondly, from defects in the caliber, 
adjoining the breech, which defects existed in. the forging of the 
barrel, I know of three new double guns which were sold by the gun- 
maker here with the above defects. One has burst and shattered the 
owner’s hand dreadfully, it being almost divided in two; the others will 
probably burst on the opening of the next year’s chasse. A French 
gentleman residing here, with whom I am acquainted, lately purchased 
what was conceived to be one of the best guns Paris could produce, and, 
about a fortnight after he received it, it burst in his hand. As I did 
not examine the gun, I cannot say what occasioned its bursting; I 
only speak to the fact. Another gentleman, living in this town, has 
nae two French guns burst in his hands since I have been here. A. 
double gun, burst a few days since, belonging to a man whom I often 
meet out shooting, and seriously injured his hand. The gentleman 
whose hand was divided by the bursting of his gun, has had another 
narrow escape the week before last, by the bursting of his friend’s gun.”’ 

He afterwards proceeds thus: ‘‘ The frequency of the bursting of 
French guns arises from five or six different causes. A principal one, 
as I before observed, is the extreme smallness of the caliber, combined 
with the want of cleanliness, as a Frenchman seldom cleans his gun 
above once in a fortnight. It may wane you to hear, that I have never 
met one who thought it necessary to clean it daily, after shooting. You 
are aware, I am sure, that the resistance or recoil, is proportioned to the 
smallness of the caliber, and must of course be extremely increased by 
foulness. I have experienced this with my own guns, which are of 
very large caliber, at the close of a hard day’s shooting. The defects 
im the caliber, at the breech, I have only noticed in guns of low price ; 
but as I know those of the highest prices do frequently burst, I attri- 
bute such accidents to the general smallness of the caliber, and the too 
great lightness of the barrels. Again: Frenchman use very improper 
wadding—brown paper, for example, doubled up in the shape of a 
cone, the danger of which I need not remind you, particularly with 
double guns. 1 only know one or two who ever use the card-cutter. 
Their charge also differs much from ours, and is at variance with con- 
fidence placed in their guns. It is generally a drachm and a half of 

wder, and three-quarters of an ounce of shot, My charge is, three 
drachms of powder, and an ounce and quarter of shot, and I could 
increase this if I wished it. They are very partial to large shot. 

The French gun-locks are, for the most part, infamous. In fact, I 
have never met with any in these parts, even the highest-priced ones, 
that are a whit betterthan the most common ones made in Eng- 
Jand. And, in other respects, the French chasseur does not give his gun 
fair play, but here the evil is almost inseparable from shooting with dogs 
not down to charge. Having shot and deged his game—but this does 
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not follow that he has killed—he at once advances with his discharged 
gun: to assist his dog in finding what he has dropped—perhaps a 
winged bird, or a maimed hare—and, when he has found it, or given 
over looking for it, he begins to load, having suffered his barrel to = 
cool and damp. The English shooter (and his dogs) never stirs from 
spot till he has reloaded his barrels, when, if his game be wounded, he 
commences pursuit.” 

Another of my correspondents on the subject of shooting, writes 
thus :—“‘ There are several excellent shots in my neighbourhood, and if 
‘they.did but understand the system of dog-breaking—to be steady to 
the gun as well as to their game—they would commit great slaughter. 
There are some good useful pointers in this neighbourhood; but slow, and 
not one down to gun. Frenchmen will not take pains to break their dogs 
as we do in England, nor do they pay half so much attention to their 
breed. A pointer is a pointer, asetter a setter. They are also careless 
in hunting their dogs, not giving them the wind, nor making them 
quarter their ground properly. 

“Of course, you are aware of the Jaws relating to game, which are but 
few. One point, however, is worth relating, because it is in honour of 
the French government, and shows that they do not wish to extract 
“‘the pound of flesh.” If your gun is taken from you by the police, 
Owing to your committing a breach of these laws, it is given up to you 
on your presenting a gun, of ever so inferior a description, In another 
respect, however, the mildness of these laws operates injuriously to the 
sportsman who chiefly shoots for diversion :I mean, their allowing every 
vagabond who can muster fifteen francs for permission to carry his gun 
who, of course, takes every unfair advantage over the game. From 
this cause, and the legal and illegal sale of it—at all periods of the 
year—it is annually decreasing in most parts of France. Then, half 
the lower orders in these parts are poachers, and could give lessons to 
some of our first-rate English hands in this profitable traffic.” 

I here repeat, that the letters from which the foregoing extracts are 
taken, are from the pens of two excellent sportsmen, who have long 
resided in France; and, from all that I can glean from them, they 
would, I think, be much gratified if the observations they have made 
on the errors and mal-practice of the French shooter could be turned 
tohis account and benefit. They also concur in one sentiment more ; 
they express their high sense of the kindness and liberality of the dif- 
ferent proprietors over whose land they have sported, and one of them 
refers me to a letter from the late Lord Harley, wherein he instances a 
friend of his, who scarcely missed a day in the season without taking 
the field with his gun, having been only once “ pulled up” for trespass, 
and even then he might have been let off by a trifling apology, which, 
John Bull like, he refused to do. I am here compelled to say, that 
Monsieur le chasseur Frangaise, in England, would have been ‘* pulled 
up” much oftener, unless some extraordinary good fortune attended 
him. There are, however, many first-rate shots amongst the. French 
aristocracy. 

Pigeon-shooting is carried on upon a large scale in the Tivoli Gardens 
in Paris. It is one of those modern innovations on legitimate sporting, 
which I could never bring myself to approve of; and were I to require 
- an argument against it on the score of wanton cruelty, I should find it 

in the fact of the almost incredible number of a hundred and ninety 
mw 2 
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thousand pigeons having been let out from the traps in these gardens 
alone, since the year 1831!! This exhibition was founded by an 
i of the name of Bryon, who is the publisher of the French 
“‘ Racing Calendar,” and I received from him the following curious 
facts : 
‘At its commencement, sixteen poor peasants were employed to 
bring the birds from Normandy and Picardy, travelling on foot with 
their dossers (hottes) on their backs. They are now enabled, by the 
liberal reward of their labours, to convey them to the amount of two 
thousand per week, in well-appointed carriages, drawn by horses of 
their own.” 

To this extent, may some good be said to arise out of evil. And one 
more benefit has sprung out of this mania for pigeon-shooting. It has 
created a great improvement in gun-making, and has been the cause 
of one of the first artists in that line in London transferring: his busi- 
ness to Paris, where I have reason to believe he has met with much 
encouragement; and no doubt Paris gunmakers have taken a leaf out 
of his book. 

One more word touching pigeon-shooting. Setting aside the reflec- 
tion that two thousand of the most harmless of God’s creatures should 
be killed or maimed every week for the amusement of man, it is one 
of the signs of the times that diversions of this nature appear to pall 
on the sense, unless accompanied by the stimulus of gambling. Such 
is the case with steeple-racing ; whereas, on the other hand, fox-hunting 
being clear from this stain, must, despite the cloud that at present 
hangs over it, eventually regain its foremost place in the scale of British 
pastimes. 

By all I have seen, or can learn, the French generally do not excel 
in fly-fishing ; and, to a certain extent, I form my opinion from the fact 
of my spending a day, this spring, when the May-fly was on the water, 
in a large village through which a good trout-stream runs, but in which 
village such a thing as an artificial fly could not be. procured; and 
those I have seen of French make, I considered very indifferent indeed. 
The use of the net is well understood in France, and a most destructive 
engine is it in a Frenchman’s hands; but I question whether a Musters, 
a Master Haute, or a Lord Elcho, could be found this side the channel, 
amongst the aristocracy, or elsewhere—combining science with prac- 
tice, and thereby ensuring success, unless when forbidden by the ele- 
ments; for, as is well expressed by some one, “the sportsman must 
always ask permission of the heavens.” 

I now conclude my remarks on sporting in France, of which I have 
chiefly spoken from my own personal knowledge, and consequently 
have omitted the hunting of the boar and the chevreuil, which continues 
to be practised in some parts of the country. That sporting may be 
encouraged in France, should be the prayer of every Frenchman who 
wishes well to his country, and he may look to England for the ex- 
emplar. With us—and why should it be otherwise with them ?—the 
sportsman of the present day is, generally speaking, a man of liberal 
education, and ideas enlarged by cultivation and travelling ; his con- 
versation is not, as formerly, confined to the pedigree of a horse, or a 
detail of a race or a chase, ime he is enabled to deliver a sound opinion 
on most subjects that are started, and unites to the enthusiasm of a lover 
of the chase or the trigger, the polished manners of a gentleman, and 
the social and kind feelings of a friend. 
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CHRISTOPHER SNUB; WHO WAS “BORN TO BE HANGED.” 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
Cuap. I, 


Ir was the fixed opinion of the most discriminating inhabitants of 
the small town of Hempenfield, that Christopher Snub—better known 
as. that incorrigible little scoundrel Kit Saub—was born to be hanged. . 
Such was the public belief, extending and strengthening with the growth 
of Kit, from his seventh—so early did his genius show itself—to his 
seventeenth year; and then, to the sometimes reflecting townsfolk, it 
seemed somewhat strange that Kit had not been hanged a year or two 
before. Nevertheless, no man gave up his long-cherished conviction. 
Kit had, it was true, escaped by miracle; notwithstanding, his doom, 
though deferred, was certain. Michaelmas would not be more fatal to 
spring goslings than assizes to Kit. It was a pity, thought two or three 
of the most charitable folk ; for the varlet, bating a certain roguish de- 
fiance in his eye, and a bad habit of turning all things into laughter, 
was a handsome and certainly a goodnatured boy. _It was really to be 
lamented, but Kit Snub must be hanged ! 

Kit was, in truth, the scamp of his birthplace, To the great satis- 
faction of all fathers and mothers, he was an imp of mischief. It was 
to them an exceeding comfort if a garden were robbed, glass broken, 
the decency of a cobbler’s stall defiled by tobacco-smoke, henroosts 
cleared of eggs, or any other social iniquity committed—to know that 
it was only Kit Snub, and none of their own blessed babes, who could 
have dreamt of such an atrocity, The very blackness of Kit made all 
the other boys of Hempenfield as white as snow. Thus he bore upon 
his single back all the sins of the rising generation of his native town, 
and, to the innate wickedness of human nature we must declare it, he 
skipped as lightly, and laughed as heartily, as though the burden were a 
grace. Profligate Christopher Soub ! 

Augustus Doublebrain was a sweet little fellow—a very cherub at full 
length. .He was so civil, so quiet, so meek, so all that a child 
should be! He had but one fault: he was the companion of Christo- 

her Snub. They played with the same marbles—they flew the same 

ite—they bit the same apple: that is, when the marbles, the kite, and 
the apples happened to be Kit’s. Otherwise, like ‘‘ a dear, good child, 
as he would be without that Snub”—such were oft the words ‘of his 
wailing mother—Augustus Doublebrain played and munched alone. 

And thus much for the childhood of the two companions—thus much 
for the early wickedness of Christopher Snub. 


‘* You'll be sorry for this some day,” said a young man to the parish 
beadle ; who, at the insinuation put on a more majestic look—knit three 
wrinkles in his official brow at the insolent supposition. He sorry— 
the beadle of Hempenfield sorry! 

‘* Innocence is still innocence, abuse it as you will,” continued the 
speaker, the beadle deigning no rejoinder to the stale, insipid truth. 
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«‘ J wish I may die, then, if I was in the churchyard !” exclaimed the 
young man. | 

The beadle made no reply; but, backing a few paces from the 
speaker, surveyed him with a lofty self-complacency. Vandyke having 
bestowed a magic touch upon a portrait—Rembrandt having thrown a 
sunbeam on the canvass—may have glanced at the new beauty with a 
like swelling of the heart. No artificer so lowly, no drudge so mean, 
but that he is sometimes proud of his handiwork. The beadle of 
Hempenfield felt a flutter at his bosom: he had locked a culprit in 
the parish stocks, and stood aloof, in brief consideration of his own 
ability. Reader, the guilty one so stocked was—Kit Snub ! 

‘Times is changed,” said the beadle, with melancholy voice, 
shaking his head at Kit; “times is changed; else this had been 
whipping, too.” 

‘¢] wasn’t in the churchyard,” cried Snub. 

‘¢ You'll be hanged, Christopher,” said the beadle; ‘the stocks is 
a halfway house—a resting-place in the way to the gallows; I always 
said it, and J shall live to see it; you'll be hanged !” 

Kit cast a furious look at the prophet, and then, regaining his com- 
posure, began to whistle a jig. 

‘¢ Your character’s gone, Christopher; and the sooner you're gone 
after it the better for Hempenfield. Pitch-and-toss in a churchyard ! 
it’s worse,” said the beadle, ‘“‘ than Guy Fawkes!” 

‘‘ For the last time,” cried Christopher, ‘I say I wasn’t there.” 

‘¢ Rattling money among the solemn tombstones,+ continued the 
beadle, unmoved by the protestations of Snub; ‘* teasing honest folks 
in their coffins with the mammon of this world—it’s a wicked aggrava= 
tion. How would you like it, Kit ?” 

Kit whistled. 

‘‘ And to find nobody better for your wickedness, than a gipsy anda 
tinker! Have you lost all decency ?” 

“And why didn’t you catch them?” asked Snub. ‘Then you’d 
seen that I knew no more on ’em than the owl in the church ivy. But 
it’s always the case—there was always a spite in this place against 
me.” 

‘“‘ People of your kidney always calls justice bad names. Spite, 
i’fackins! Is there to be no godliness in the world—is heads-and-tails 
to be allowed in a churchyard? But good words is wasted breath —_ 
you. I’msorry for it, Kit; for the sake of your dead father—an ho- 
nest man and the best bowler fifty miles round—lI’m sorry for it: but, 
to be sure, what could be hoped when he married Becky Drinkwater, 
the chambermaid of the Crown,—when your mother—” 

It was especially unfortunate for Simon Scoggs, beadle of Hempen- 
field, that when in the pursuit of his duty, as censor morum, he appre- 
hended Christopher Snub on the charge of playing pitch-and-toss, 
hustle-cap, and other plebeian games ob chante; with a tinker and a 
gipsy, in the sanctuary of the dead,—it was, we repeat, unfortunate for 
our vigilant functionary—as the sequel shall prove—that Kit was 
bound for a cricket-match. The beadle was a man of rigid morals, 
and thought it a favourable opportunity to indulge in reflections upon 
the late Mrs. Snub—(there ran alegend, that in her maidenhood she 
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had with some contumely rejected Simon Scoggs)—her son being fast in 
the stocks. The lion was not defunct, but fast by the legs, when Simon 
ventured to bray a little. . Scarcely, however, had he uttered his first 
condemnatory note, when he fell—as though struck by the iron club of 
a giant—upon the earth; a fountain of blood gushing from his nose, 
defiling his waistcoat, and trickling down his nether spon Ga- 
thering himself bolt upright, the beadle of Hempenfield bled like—like 
a chancery suitor, or a pig. i 

Simon Scoggs, his head still swimming, and his eyes striking fire at 
the same moment, felt his nose and his mistake: he had not searched 
the person of the culprit; otherwise, in his jacket~pocket he had dis- 
covered a cricket-ball, which Kit—he inherited the unerring eye and 
steady hand of his father—delivered with a precision readily though 
not cheerfully acknowledged by the beadle; who, for a time, thought 
his nose had followed the eyes of justice—annihilated by the cricket- 
ball of Kit. 

The reader may hastily imagine that our beadle scrambled to his 
legs, and with meteor eyes and trumpet-voice assailed his assailant. No 
housewife—her heart broken with some precious china vessel—ever ga 
thered together the fragmentary porcelain with greater care, with a 
more sorrowing tenderness, than did Simon Scoggs, beadle of Hempen- 
field, pick himself up limb by limb. He seemed to think his nose— 
like the nose of the seal—was the seat of vitality, and that he must be 
all but exanimate. At length, a consciousness of protracted exist- 
ence dawned dimly upon him; when, pulling a deep breath, he shook 
his head, and a sickly smile of satisfaction played about his mouth as 
he meekly addressed Christopher Snub in the following words: * Yes, 
it’s a blessed thing to think of—you must be hanged.” myo 

And Christopher Snub, the last remnant of his good name blown to 
the winds, sat in the stocks. He felt his innocence, and knew hé was 
a prisoner. Gloomy, desolate thoughts might have fallen on the cap- 
tive had he not been weaned from the bitterness of reflection by the 
society of some half-dozen ragged boys, who, within the very shadow 
of the stocks began a game of ring-taw! 


(“ Alas! regardless of their doom, 
The little victims play !”) 


Whereupon, Christopher, who would have brought the same moral 
energy to a game at push-pin or a game at chess, entered with fullest 
enjoyment into the sport, counselling, warning, and triumphing with 
the players. Whether this faculty may be set down to highest 
philosophy, or to invincible hardness of heart, we leave as matter of 
argument to the moralists. Certain it is, Christopher was in the very 
heat of the game, when a sound—a dolorous sound—called his atten- 
tion from the sport. Turning his eyes, he beheld the sorrow-stricken 
countenance of Augustus Doublebrain. 

“I never thought it would come to this, Kit,” said Augustus, 
wringing his hands. 

** It’s nothing,” said Christopher; ‘I shall be out at sunset.—That 
won’t do, Bill Simmons—knuckle down,” cried Christopher, to one of 


the party at taw. 
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«« Bless us, Kit!” exclaimed Augustus, ‘can you think of knuckling 
down in the stocks ?” 


“ And why not ?” cried Snub. 
«« With your character gone,” urged Doublebrain—“ yes, Christo- 
your character !” 


“« I shall leave the village, and get a new one; for you know Guss, 
in the matter of character,” said Snub, “I can plainly see it—do 
what you will to keep it whole and sound—luck’s all.” 

“ Bon't talk in that hardened way,” said Augustus Doublebrain. 

‘** Character’s like a Sunday hat,—You must play at the ring, Sam 
Small,—it wears longer with some folks, though they don’t take more 
care of it, than with others.” 

‘‘ You really weren't in the churchyard?” asked Doublebrain, 
solicitously. 

‘No; but it was no use my saying so—they said they'd got a 
witness of it, though what witness I don’t know; and, more than that, 
the squire said there was another fact against me.” 

The Lord preserve us!” cried Doublebrain. ‘ Another fact !— 
what is it ?” 

‘‘Once I was caught at what they call defacing the tombstones ; 
and what, Guss, do you think they called defacing ?—why, writing Sukey 
Saunders’s name under the heads of some of the cherubims.” 

‘I can’t say it was right, Kit—it’s what mother would. call hea- 
thenish,” answered Doublebrain. 

“ Folks differ, you see,” replied Scrub. ‘‘ Howsoever, they said that if 
Iwas infidel—that was the word—infidel enough to write roundhand 
upon tombstones, I wouldn’t stick to cry heads-and-tails among the 
coffins; and so upon that argument, Guss, here I am.” 

“‘ That’s no evidence,” observed Doublebrain. 

**And so I said : ‘ Granting the first fault,’ said —‘ I defy the cherubin 
to prove heads-and-tails!’ Then the squire laughed, and then he 
= me over to the beadle, who claps me here in the timber. But 

or all that, you see—Jack Robins ” (again Kit was among the marble- 
players), ‘no funking!” 

** And as you weren’t in the churchyard with the tinker and the 
gipsy,” said Augustus, ‘‘ where were you, and what about ?” 

‘* Nutting,” cried Christopher Snub, with a twinkling of the eye. 
‘“* Nutting, with Polly Spicer.” 

*“* She'll be the ruin of you,” said Augustus Doublebrain, with a 

an. 

** Bless her !” cried Christopher, smacking his lips. 


Evening approached. Augustus Doublebrain having delivered himself 
of his very kindest counsel, squeezed Christopher’s hand, leaving him in 
| and the best spirits. The boys, proud to receive the instruc- 
tion of Snub, even though dealt from the stocks, left their marbles for 
— and bed; a nightingale preluded fitfully from a neighbouring 
bush, and Christopher Snub, sat in profoundest solitude—that is, with 
nothing but his innocence—in the parish stocks. Had the beadle for- 
gotten him? Kit pondered on the malice of Scoggs, and then his 
thoughts wandered to the bloody-nose and the cricket-ball. The 
evening grew darker, and Kit became the more fixed in the belief that 
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the beadle had determined to leave him—out of mere revenge—the 
whole night, beneath an autumn sky. Gusts of wind made the captive 
shrink—a drop of rain, prologue to a deluge, fell on Kit’s cheek—and 
cold and hungry, Snub sat in the stocks and shivered. He tried, man- 
fully tried, to abstract his moral self from the desolation around him; 
and then, as further torment, his errant soul was cheated by the appa- 
rition of the “‘ Red Lion” raised upon his hind legs, and looking, as 
for twenty years he had looked, jauntily for custom, whether of man 
or beast. Not that the ‘‘ Red Lion” maintained his time-honoured 
aspect, for his two forepaws, heretofore scrambling over the sign-board, 
now, to the imagination of the hungry wretch in the stocks, grasped a 
platter, wherein hissed and smoked an ample steak, and a pot of ale, 
with foam like purest fleece. Was it the theory of Aristotle, that men 
with large hearts have great stomachs? It matters not; Christopher 
Snub was so organized: his bowels yearned at the vision ; and then, 
smitten with the cheat, declined and fell, yea, almost to fainting. The 
lion, beef, and ale had vanished, and Christopher sat consorted with 
hunger and darkness. 

The consciousness of innocence is a great support to the human 
animal ; and Kit—moderately assisted by meat and malt—felt that 
he could have sustained his energies, even in the stocks. But to be 
left in cold and darkness to pine and starve—hark ! 

Christopher’s ears quickened. Yes! a cloud has just swum before 
the moon—he cannot well descry him; but, surely, that is the slow, 
measured step—the tread of authority announcing Scoggs. Past all 
doubt, thinks Kit—it’s Scoggs, the beadle ! 

Now Kit was a little in error; it was not the beadle, but a stray 
jackass. 

And the ass boldly approached the stocks, and stared placidly at 
Christopher—and Christopher, nothing daunted, stared at the ass. 


Cuap. II. 


CuRISTOPHER is in the stocks, and his fortune hangs upon an ass! 
The meek beast, with something like a touch of fellowship, gazes 
piteously at Snub, and the prisoner, won by the confidence, or com- 
passion, or whatever it is staring from the brutes eyes, pats its head in 
token of acknowledgment. Here, thought Snub, are a couple of us; 
children of misery—doomed, undeservedly to bear the thumps and 
bitter abuse of folks who think themselves our betters! Here we are, 
cold, hungry—but at this moment Snub heard footsteps, and dismiss- 
ing the miseries of the ass from his mind, he thought only of himself. 
The ass turned from the stocks, and in a minute was seized by a couple 
of fellows, both of whom began drubbing the beast, and cursing and 
Swearing at it for straying. : 

+ ‘Poor devil !” groaned Christopher; his heart smitten with the 
ows. 

‘* What’s that ?” exclaimed one of the men. 

‘‘ A voice from the stocks,” cried the other; and advancing a few 
steps, the fellow stood with arms akimbo, and shaking with laughter 
in front of Snub. ‘‘ What, is the gaol full, old fellow, that they’ve 
put you out to lodge and board on the common?” asked the man, who 
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seemed by his dirty rags to be a travelling tinker. “‘ Look here, Mike,” 
he cried, and his companion approached the stocks. 

Mike. was: evidently of the gipsy tribe. Surveying Snub, he took 
off his straw hat, scratched his , then looking at the legs of Snub, 
exclaimed with affected pathos, ‘* And they call this a free country !” 

** You wouldn't like to get out ?” asked the tinker. | 

»** Shouldn’t 1?” cried Soub. ‘ 

Oh, that folks in high places would sometimes emulate the brevity 
and despatch of the tinker! Without any rhetorical flourish, he put a 

ain question, and the answer being as plainly returned, lo! in a trice, 

ristopher’s legs were free from the ignominious wood, and he stood 
stretching himself on the common. It would have been plain to an 
observing mind, that the dexterity of the tinker at picking a lock, was 
not wholly a natural gift: there was a confidence of manner, a quick- 
ness of finger, that denoted considerable education. 

“And now what do you mean to do?” was the query of Snub’s 
meen and never was the question put to a man less able to re- 
soive it. 

«It isn’t my fauit,” said Snub; “ but, it can’t be denied, there’s a 
hole in my character.” 

‘If you'll come with us, we'll tinker it,” was the generous offer of 
the gipsy. Snub was silent; perhaps he doubted the skill of the 
workman, 

*« More than that,’ chimed in the tinker; ‘‘ we’ve a goose for 
supper.” 

** My character’s in your hands,” cried Snub. “ I’m one of you.” 

As we do not wish to pass off Snub for an atom better than he is, 
we will at once declare our suspicion that it was more to his immediate 
want of goose than to any remote benefit to be conferred on his moral 
ay that Kit consented to follow his new acquaintance. - Christopher 

ad been six hours in the stocks—was cold, hungry, and—but no, we 
will not dwell upon the forlornness of his condition. A goose for sup- 
per! If the reader have any bowels, he must confess the greatness of 
the temptation. Was it in human nature in such a plight to lean upon 
character? Goose for supper! Odours from Araby! The seraphic 
moralist may shut his eyes and pinch his nostrils : Chniatogher Snub 
was but mortal man. 

** You'll go with us—eh ?” said the tinker. ‘‘ Well then, as we must 
make haste, and your legs arn’t any better for the wooden stockings, 
you'd better jump on Rose-in-June, and take this stake.” 

Immediately Christopher mounted the ass with the fragrant name; 
and, much we fear that from the manner in which our hero belaboured 
Rose-in-J une, he had altogether forgotten the benevolence that warmed 
his bosom towards the ass when seated in the stocks. To be sure, there 
was then no oe for supper. 

The ass, edient to the cudgel, trotted, as he would redeem the 
character of his tribe from sluggishness; the tinker and the gipsy ran, 
and in half an hour the party halted at a pastoral tent in a green 
lane. The fire, blazing in front of the tent, warmed the heart’s core 
of Kit; and, whether it was the odour of wild flowers, or the gravy of 
goose that delicately smote his nostrils, he could not satisfactorily de- 
termine; certain it is, his hope inclined to the latter. The tinker and 
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oo to the fire, and Christopher dismounting,' stood mo- 
yapart. Staring and snuffing in the distance, Kit saw a woman 


gips 
des 
seated by the fire, cooking as he hoped the tg i supper : again and 


again he snuffed ; and then his heart felt like a piece of dead flesh, 
for he heard the gipsy cry, with all the passion worthy of the disap~: 
intment, “‘ Damnation! the goose not come !” eh 

‘* Where the devil is he?” cried the tinker. He had scarcely spoken,’ 
when a man bounced through the hedge; and, after a moment’s hesi~ 
tation on the part of tinker and gipsy, who, grasping their cudgels, 
took an attitude not expressive of benevolence, the stranger was wel- 
comed with the greatest possible fervour. Kit had cautiously with 
drawn himself still further from his new companions, who, overjoyed 
by the presence of the last comer, seemed to have forgotten the hospi- 
tality due to the late resident in the stocks. He stood, or rather tay 
apart on the grass, watching with anxious heart and yearning bowels the 
motions of his friends, who laughed, and, as he thought, joked; and 
then, squatting themselves about the fire, commenced an‘operation dear 
to the household recollections of Kit: the goose was come, and it was 
plain that some of the blessings of civilization had descended upon the 
gipsies, for they did not eat their poultry in the feathers, 

“How many on ’em did you nab?” inquired the tinker. 

‘‘ Seven,” answered the stranger, ‘‘and had a near chance of the 
old gander.” 

‘¢ You’re a reg’lar good un,” cried the gipsy ; “* but we feared you’d 
ha’ forgotten the priggery.” 

‘¢ ’Tisn’t in my nature,” said the stranger. ‘*To be sure, I had a 
good run for it from the churchyard, and I didn’t think myself safe till 
I heard they’d got hold of Kit.”’ 

‘* Who’s Kit?” asked the gipsy. 

« Why, Kit’s a nincompoop,” answered the finder of the supper. 

Christopher no sooner heard this opinion passed upon if not hime 
self, at least upon a namesake, than he raised himself upon his legs, 
and silently as a rabbit moved towards the tent. 

‘‘ Nothing but a nincompoop; at school he used to take my flog- 
gings, and now—ha! ha !—I] shouldn’t wonder if he was to be hanged 
in mistake for me some of these days.” 

There was something so irresistibly droll in the picture—in the mere 
idea of throttling an innocent man, and purely in mistake for the true 
offender, thatthe whole party roared with laughter. 

‘‘ You see, when we were started from the churchyard, I took to m 
heels and ran home to my master. Well, you can’t think the relief it 
was to me to hear that they’d taken up Kit Snub: and how do you 
think it came about? Why, they found his hat, with his name in it, 
in the churchyard. Now—ha! ha! I shall kill myself with laughing 
—ha! ha! ha! who do you think left his hat there ?” : 

** Augustus Doublebrain !” shouted Christopher Snub, and Augustus, 
dropping the stolen poultry, gazed aghast at his long-suffering companion. 
Kit was a peaceable, good-tempered creature; but the thoughts of his 
unmerited ignominy in the stocks rushing upon him, he suddenly found 
his fingers at the throat of Augustus Doublebrain; whilst the body of 
that very adroit person twisted and writhed like an eel, and his face 
became almost as black as his heart. 
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_ You wouldn’t murder the young man !” exclaimed the gipsy. 


a ou a Christian?” asked the tinker. 
Kit his wronger; who, gasping like a landed fish, in a mo- 


a Christo in his arms, and we believe—for it was too 
jerk for Kit to see aman tears rolling down his cheeks, vowed 
that he was determined to die in that posture, unless Snub immedi- 
ately forgave him. ‘I did every thing for the best,” cried the 
weeping Doublebrain. 

_ Put me in the stocks,” said Christopher, sullenly. 

“ All for the best,” repeated Doublebrain, grounded for words, 
though not for tears. 

‘« Blasted my character !” exclaimed Snub, with rising wrath. 

‘“¢ What’s character ?”’ asked the tinker. 

“Is it good sarce for ducks?” inquired the gipsy, ‘‘if so, hand us 
over some. What's the use of blubbering like a babby ?” said the Bohe- 
mian to the still streaming Doublebrain. ‘ Squat, 1 say, squat.” 

‘¢ And pick the ducks like a man,” added the female ; for the first 
time, strange to say, joining in the argument. 

Though Doublebrain was smitten to the soul by the reproaches of 
Snub, he nevertheless felt that, in common with all men, he had social 
duties to perform; and therefore, though choking with private sorrow, 

he repressed his tears, and sat him down to pick the ducks. 

‘* You'll lick your chops at ’em, I dare say,” said the tinker to Snub, 
‘* so here, just strip this fellow to the buff” and with the word, the 
speaker threw a dead drake to Christopher. 

‘¢ I wouldn’t touch one of ‘em for the world,” cried Christopher. 

** Why, we know we promised you a goose; but as things has turned 
up, it isn’t to be done. What of that? Is any thing certain in this 
world? Why should you be so nice? When we can’t get a goose, 
let’s thank our stars, and without complaint do as well as we can with 
two ducks!” Such was the meek philosophy of the tinker; a philoso- 
phy we have seen exemplified by very respectable people, who there- 
upon very properly took to themselves the praise of much self- 
restraint. 

The ducks were picked with great despatch, though Christopher lent 
no hand to the work. Silent and apart he leaned against a tree, and 
though resolved to touch no morsel of the stolen goods, he was still held 
by some unaccountable fascination to the spot, watching the roasting 
poultry, and—martyr to his bowels—smelling its reeking odour. The 
tinker and gipsy laughed, and the woman bustled about the fire; 
poor Augustus Doublebrain; with his eye upon the ducks and his hand 
upon his heart, groaning occasionally. He felt a growing appetite, and 
mourned a departed friend. 

In a brief time, supper was served. Christopher drew closer to the 
fire, and seated himself upon the grass: nevertheless, he was still 
determined to taste no piece of the ducks, though much pressed thereto 
by the tinker, the gipsy, and the woman. 

“It will do you no good,” said Christopher, as the feeders tore 
and gnawed the stolen property; ‘‘ depend upon it, ’twill do you no 


How often is this belief the barren satisfaction of hungry virtue! 
How often does famishing innocence, watching the wicked feeders of 
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the world—the gorbellied varlets, with mouths greasy with the goods 
of cheated worth—find comfort in the belief that ‘ it will do them no 
good!” Lean virtue shakes the head, and cries, “It will do you no 
good,” and rapine still keeps.greasy in the face, still grows “a finger 
on the ribs.” 

Christopher continued to exclaim to the unthinking Augustus, “ It 
will do you no good ;” though we will not deny that at every repetition 
of the warning, the moralist shuffled closer to the fire, and despite of 
himself, smacked his lips with louder smack. For the tenth time 
Snub, with his hand within an inch of a fat duck, cried, * It will do you 
no good,” when a shout was set up—a scuffle ensued—his feasted 
companions took to their heels—and the virtuous Christopher, with 
belly empty as a poor-box, sat and shivered on the grass in custody of 
the beadle and the constable. 

The robbery had been found out; the flight of Snub discovered ; 
and escaped culprit, and stolen ducks traced by the vigilant function- 
aries of Hempenfield to the green lane. Christopher Snub was “ born 
to be hanged.” 


Cuap. II. 


Ir was particularly fortunate for Christopher that the assizes were 
near at hand: we say fortunate, for he was spared a dull, heavy season 
of doubt ; and, as he was charged with an atrocious offence, with a 
crime rendered more inquitous by the late frequency of its commission, 
Snub was in that post of danger occupied at times by a culprit who is 
to be manufactured into an example! To steal a certain number of 
ducks is, it must be allowed, a wrong done to society; but to commit 
the theft, after many other like robberies by other folks, is, it would 
seem, a still greater wrong: hence, when six pickers and stealers of 
ducks are merely transported, the seventh robber of the like domestic 
fowl shall be hanged. If it be asked,—Wherefore? The philosophy 
of the law answers,—Because the thief came late into the field: had he 
been only the sixth robber he had been a transported felon; being the 
seventh, he must be a throttled example. Now Christopher Snub was 
at least the seventh. It was clear that he was born to be hanged— 
that is, born foran example! ' 

Still Christopher had a chance of escape. The great point of danger 
to be considered by himself and friends was, not the wickedness of the 
culprit, but the judge who was totry him. If Justice Butter, a short 
imprisonment aad whipping might be the worst; if, on the other hand, 
Mr. Baron Sus-per-coll, then was Christopher Snub no better than 
an example; that is, a dead thief. 

Luckless Christopher! To be sure thou wilt but fulfil thy destiny ; 
thou wert born to be hanged, and thy execution is as good as or- 
dered ; for already, hear the trumpets! Hark! how they bray forth 
the dread approach of Baron Sus-per-coll ! 

The baron, unlike many men of wordly fame, deserved his reputation. 
To hang was with him, not so much a duty asa passion. Early in life he 
had been possessed with the solemn impulse: when at school, all his 
pocket-money was expended to purchase dogs and cats, to be treated 
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according to his.early principles of justice; in familiar phrase, hanged. 
me: iD nr dpa the tree that grew at Tyburn ; the Gordian 
of policy, a nice new hempen halter. The black cap was the cap 
would have always worn: he never felt so easy, warm, and trul 
comfortable as when it graced his head. He could have gone to 
im it !. Strange it was that the cap, like the hidden spring in some 
en statues, no sooner touched the Baron than it drew water down 
is cheeks: though seemingly only a piece of stone before, Baron 
Sus-per-coll played from the bench on the prisoner in. the dock a very 
fountain of sympathy, He never hanged but he cried; and, as he 
never lost an opportunity of hanging, we may conclude, that, like ladies 
im hysterics, erying did him a world of good. The end of poor Baron 
Sus-per-coll—for he died (for a judge), at the untimely age of eighty- 
four, and really in the full possession of all the faculties left him, was 
hastened by his aqueous feelings. He had passed sentence on a mis- 
creant, a famishing weaver, who had stolen a dish of giblets from a 
poulterer’s, and the baron had wept exceedingly. Unfortunately, he had 
come on the circuit with a new servant, and the domestic had failed to 
dry his lordship’s ermine for the next day’s business. The robe was, 
as usual, drenched with tears; it was the winter circuit, and the damp 
struck to the baron’s chest. It was plain that he was about to depart 
for a world, which he had done all in his judicial power to render popu- 
lous. Still, he rallied nobly; but happening in the same circuit. to 
have a maiden assize, the unexpected blow concluded the work. With 
a sickly, mortal smile, Baron Sus-per-coll received the white gloves, 
and immediately took to his bed. For an hour or two before his death 
his senses wandered ; for he insisted upon having the black cap brought to 
his bedside, then put it upon his head, sat bolt upright, and commenced, 
in the most pathetic terms, passing sentence upon himself! He first 
began by condemning himself as an old and hardened offender; con- 
gratulated himself that he had been tried by an inflexible and enlight- 
ened jury ; congratulated the country that he himself would be hanged, 
for he was a pest, a blot, an ulcer to society ; and then conjured him- 
self to make the most of the time that remained to him; forbidding 
himself to hope for the least mercy in this world, but to trust only to 
the mercy of the next. He then, wiping his eyes very often with the 
sheet, said that nothing more remained to himself but to pass sentence 
i himself; that the sentence was, that he should be taken to 
whence he came, and hanged by the neck until he was dead. ‘‘ And 
Mr. Baron Sus-per-coll,” these were the baron’s last delirious words, 
**may the Lord have mercy on your soul!” Saying this, the judge 
laid himself upon his pillow, and, the black cap still upon his head, 
died! To our story. 
: The stolen ducks, or rather the heads of some of them had been found 
in the possession of Christopher Snub; the owners of the birds could 
swear to the property ; Baron Sus-per-coll was to try the prisoner; and 
the prophecy of the good folks of Hempenfield was about to be ful- 
filled—‘* Christopher Snub was born to be hanged.” Another circum- 
stance added mightily to the prejudice against the prisoner. That 
pious, civil, well-meaning young man, Augustus Doublebrain, had run 
away from the town; no doubt inveigled to the imprudence by the bad 
example and wicked counsel of Kit Snub. 
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The trial of the prisoner ched.. Kit was placed at the bar, 
and, confident of his inocence looked, in the opinion of his Hempen- 
field neighbours, a brazen, guilty:varlet. He ought to have been bent, 
weighed down, crushed by a sense of his e.g and he stood upright 
asa wand, and gazed about him very tranquilly. The case was opened, 
and very early in the trial, Mr. Baron Sus-per-coll felt a certain mois- 
ture at the eyes indicative of the coming torrent. The waters ‘were 
rising-—it was clear that Kit Snub was born to be hanged. The owner of 
the ducks was examined, to quote the report in the county paper,:at 
** considerable om The bodies of the ducks had been consumed ; 
their fragmentary bones were found strewn on the greensward, but two 
heads were found entire. The witness had not the slightest doubt that 
such heads were the property of his late ducks; he would no more 
hesitate at swearing to his ducks than to his children. An out-house had 
been forcibly entered, and four of the ducks carried off; the heads 
produced in court belonged to two of them—one to the drake, that he 
would swear. It was impossible for him to be mistaken; he had 
reared the ducks from the shell ; had fed them every day, and would pick 
them out from a thousand ; witness was fully aware of the solemnity 
of an oath, and was perfectly ready to swear to all that. 

Mr. Baron Sus-per-coll, among other antipathies, could not endure 
a pragmatic witness. As the owner of the ducks proceeded in his 
testimony, the judge felt more than ordinarily annoyed and twitted by 
the impudent confidence of the vulgar fellow; hence, by a sudden 
reversion of feeling, the Baron’s sympathies were quickened for the 
prisoner at the bar. The witness continued to speak with indecorous 
glibness, Baron Sus-per-coll exclaiming to himself, and sufticiently 
loud to be heard all over the court,—*‘ pooh, pooh !” ** pshaw!” “ tut, 
tut !” “ foolish fellow !” ‘* how can he swear it ?” 
- ‘ And you take your oath that this is the head of your drake?” 
asked the counsel, for the tenth and last time. 

‘*T do,” answered the witness; ‘‘I could swear it until to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘* Pooh,, pooh, pooh !” cried the Baron loudly, as was his wont, to 
himself; ‘‘ one drake’s head is like another drake’s head, as one duck’s 
egg is like another duck’s egg.” 

The counsel for the prosecution had finished his task, when the 
prisoner’s counsel, who sat immediately under the bench and had 
heard every syllable uttered by the judge, jumped to his feet with 
great alacrity. “Stay, my good man,” said the counsel, “ let me 
put to you this simple question. . Remember, you are upon your oath; 
and on your oath answer me—if one drake’s head isn’t like another 
drake’s head, as one duck’s egg is like another duck’s egg ?” 

The pen fell from the hand of Baron Sus-per-coll; his face assumed 
the most solemn aspect ; and, the silent witness scratching his head the 
while, the baron slowly rose from his seat, and leaning over his desk, 
said to the prisoner’s counsel, ‘‘ Mr. Mantrap, I see the finger of Heaven 
in this trial: the question you have so admirably, so pithily put to 
the witness, was at the very moment passing through my brain.” Still 
the witness scratched his head : when the judge turning from him with 
something like a contemptuous glance, said to the jury, “‘ Gentlemen, the 
prisoner must be discharged ; there is no case.” The late prisoner readily 
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ing the judge at his word, was for running out of the dock, when he 
solemnly addressed by Mr. Baron Sus-per-coll. “‘ 
you have had a most fortunate escape : whether or not you stole 
is good man’s ducks, is the inscrutable secret of your own breast. 
However this may be, you owe the deepest debt of obligation’ to the 
wisdom, the forethought, the admirable sagacity of your counsel. - It 
might have gone far otherwise with you: and when I consider the fre- 
uency of | en attacks upon the sanctity of private property—when I 

1 the imperative call of society for some example, it becomes my 

inful duty”—and at these words Baron Sus-per-coll, by the mere 

of custom, began to weep—*“‘ to implore you to make the most of 

the time allotted to you; to entreat you to lay aside all earthly hope, 
and to trust only for—eh ?—oh!—ha! bless me, I'd forgot”—and the 
baron hastily dried his streaming eyes, remembering that Christopher 
was not to be executed, but discharged. In an instant, all the native 
terrors of the judge returned, and, in a voice of thunder, Baron Sus- 
r-coll exclaimed to Snub, ‘‘ Fellow, you have had a narrow escape ; 

on’t come here again !” 

The people of Hempenfield were astonished at the non-fulfilment of 
the old prediction. Until at soonest the next assizes, Christopher 
Snub, though born for the destiny, could not be hanged. 

Christopher Snub was discharged with the bloom of the county gaol 
upon his name. In the eye of the law he was innocence itself: vain 
solace against the significant winkings of his early neighbours! What 
was he to do ?—whither, in his tribulation, was “ to guide his steps ? 
A thousand times did he curse the chance that flung him into the com- 
pany of that false friend, Doublebrain! When Christopher quitted 
prison, his worldly wealth}was ten shillings. Fora whole day, he walked 
the fields and lanes, skulking like a poacher. Twenty times he sat 
himself under a hedge ; twenty times pulling his fortune from his poc- 
ket, displaying the coin in his hand, and staring at it as if he hoped to 
obtain counsel from the silver pieces. He had read of London Lord 
Mayors—of golden merchants—who, some with not more than a crown 
in their pockets, and some with not a farthing, had walked to London, 
treading its flinty streets with unsoled shoes : other men had had smaller 
beginnings than himself; why should he despair? His bundle held 
three shirts and two pair of stockings; his coat was sound, his shoes 
whole, his hat all but new. A pin for the bad odour of a gaol! that 
would never be found out in London: he was determined ; he would 
sneak towards Hempenfield; take a farewell of lovely Polly Spicer, 
and gird up his loins fora pilgrimage to town. Such was the manful 
determination of Christopher. For the last time he took out his ten 
shillings, and counting them as they lay in his hand, was deeply me- 
ditating on the least possible‘sum to be expended on the road. He 
was at least a hundred and fifty miles from London: and he pondered 
on the separate claims of two or three shillings as sufficient for travelling 
expenses. He sat, with the money in his hand, absorbed by the per- 
plexing question. How often, vain is all human speculation : for at the 
very moment that Christopher decided to pinch his bowels by allowing 
to them only two shillings, resolving to enter London with the unbroken 
eight,—at that very instant, a fellow presented a pistol at the head 
of Christopher, with the highway laconism of ‘‘ money or your life !” 
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Christopher was no coward ; still is there something in a cocked pistol, 
held about three inches from the os from, hat i ape to confound the 
stoutest heart. Snub, thunderstruck by the demand, cried in a doubtful 
yoice, * You wouldn’t rob me ?” 

“ Money or your life,” was briefly repeated by the thief, who showed 
no emotion, if he felt it, at the appeal, for his face was adorned with a 
ay yl f gaol myself, d Chris thinking that s 

“Tm just out of gaol myself,” said Christopher, thinki as 
mney one of the thief’s fraternity, he bt i tread the highway 
scot free. 

“ It’s a lie,” said the highwayman ; indirectly complimenting Chris- 
topher’s honesty at the expense of his truth. 

vd gy my soul I am,” cried Snub ; “ I've been tried for robbery, and 

t off,” for Snub thought it might considerably damage him with the 

ighwayman if he protested his innocence. “ It was all over with me as 
I thought, but luck turned up, and I escaped through a flaw.” 

“ And what did you steal?” asked the highwayman. 

“‘ Four ducks,” answered Christopher, very meekly. 

“Why, you paltry, contemptible scoundrel,” cried the footpad, in great 
indignation ; “ it’s such aaakiie vagabonds as you that bring disgrace 
upon robbery! Four ducks!” 

“ We—we broke open an outhouse, and they were all we could find,” 
cried Snub in extenuation. 

** Money or your life,” growled the highwayman; and en, | looked 
at the pistol flint, he presented the weapon an inch nearer the brain of 
the duck-stealer. Still Snub hesitated; an instant, and he would have 
made a dash at the highwayman, when glancing aside, he saw in the 
distance two men, companions of the thief, serenely watching the. pro- 
fessional powers of their friend. ‘“ Another minute,” said the impatient 
highwayman, “ and I'll leave you for the crows ;” some of those unclean 
birds being, at the moment very audible. With a deep groan, and his 
eyes riveted on the pistol, Christopher surrendered his ten shillings; he 
must now enter London—if ever he got there—without a farthing ! 

“ T’m going to town,” cried Snub, in a vain endeavour to move the 
aay’ compassion ; “ at least give me something back. How am I to 
ive ?” 

“ There’s plenty of ducks on the road,” said the hard-hearted high- 
wayman. “And now, my friend, I'll trouble you for your coat and 
waistcoat.” 

“ You'll never strip me!” exclaimed Christopher. 

“ Wouldn’t be so cruel,” answered the thief, who taking off his coat 
and waistcoat, indicated by the act that he only proposed to make a 
benevolent exchange. The highwayman’s friends s apart, laughing 
hugely at the desler of their companion. Snub felt it was in vain to 
resist, hence he threw his garments on the ground, which were more 
speedily picked up and put on by the despoiler. “A very nice beaver, 
indeed, and our heads both of a size!” said the thief, taking the hat of 
Christopher, and crowning him in exchange, with a misshapen piece of 


ity | elt. 

“ And will you leave me in this state? will you leave me nothing?” 

asked Snub in ir, : 
“No, my friend,” answered the highwaymen, with a pleasant fami- 
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skin of a burglar 
felony and conviction in the very web of it— shivering be- 
ds of heaven. What could he do? Should he run to the 
first house, and give an alarm, denouncing the robbers? Who would 
believe him—him, whose name was — is «of ducks ? 
Again, if he lingered in the neighbourhood, he might be apprehended 
as an after the fact; fhe had but one queues sis wan het 
miles to the coast, and giving up his cherished hope of seeing 
Polly Spicer—of renewing his vows of fidelity for ever and ever—he 
turned ion the road, and with heart heavy as an usurer’s conscience, 
trudged his way towards the “melancholy main.” We will not follow 
Christopher through every petty incident; but shall at once inform the 
reader that, after much supplication, Snub induced the captain of a 
trader to take him aboard his vessel; though, in the mgenuous lan- 
of the commander, Kit was ‘not for some time to consider himself 
a bit better than as much live lumber. 


Cuap. IV. 


For five years was Christopher Snub tossed upon the sea. Being 
expressly born to be hanged, the dangers of the ocean were, however, 
no dangers to him. He had been insured by fate against a drowning 
death : like a cork he might be restlessly thrown about upon the waters; 
and like a cork, would never go to the bottom. For five years was Snub 
a sailor, and next behold him a slave : a Christian slave, toiling under the 
tyranny ef a Moorish master. Christopher’s ship was taken by a set of 
heathenish bucaniers, and its gallant crew parcelled out ai sold in 

lots in the slave-market. As Snub stood to be ht, as he 

himself nothing more than a bale of merchandise, to be ined. 
and huckstered for, the tears started to his eyes, and he lapsed into a 
day-dream. Again he saw his native common, again he heard his con- 
tem geese ; again he beheld the stocks! Scogs the beadle, moved 
jesti Revs im; Polly Spicer tripped, like a wood-nymph by; 
Augustus blebrain,—but as Christopher ered on the fox-I e 
features of his early friend, the good man who owned Snub, and was 
anxious to turn him into money, visited his naked shoulders with a lash 
that ray aa brought his reflections back to a Barbary slave- 
market. “What do you think of him?” said the human flesh dealer, 
“if you want an active, strong slave, a fellow for hard work, you can’t 
do better; not too much flesh, you see, and not too thin.” This recom- 
mendation of Christopher was addressed to an old Moor of venerable 


aspect, who eyed the article with some distrust. “ An Engli eh 
humph! I have a slave of his nation: a lazy, ing cur, that 


Td sell again for the money he cost me. How much ask 
for this dog of a Christian ?” Saub's owner taking the Moor by the 
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sleeve, stepped aside, and the bargaining began. It was plai 

pher, that the seller extolled his many virtues to the aket, abi the 
with energy, denied both their number and 
much ing, slave-dealer struck 

over Snub to the Moor, said “Go; follow your master. 

“ Woe is me!”. cried Snub in the bitterness of his anguish, “better 
had it been to have staid at home, and been hanged on a Christian gal- 
lows, than to live to be sold to a wicked stony-hearted old Turk; to 
wear out my days under the lash and the bastinado.” In justice to the 
Moor, we must obsérve that he was much wronged by the hard thoughts 
of his new bondsman. Muley Hassan Ali Bibbubbob was a gentle master ; 
he set too high a value ba fe slaves to damage them very much by ex- 
cessive punishment: the bastinado was certainly not unknown on his 
estate, and now and then he would feel it necessary, but all for the 
benefit of an example, to bow-string an offender; this, however, hap- 
pened but neh a month at least had elapsed since the last execution, 
when Christopher became the lawful property of Muley Hassan Ali 
Bibbubbob. 

Snub had no sooner egret his master’s dwelling, — he was set 
to work, digging, fetching, and carrying on the grounds ; with sunset his 
labour ceased, at he me ordered to ap te rest, Se tetales himself to the 
hovel where the other Christian dog was kennelled. Snub approached 
the hut; but ere he reached the threshold, the slave, his brother in 
misery, uttering a loud cry, ran to meet him, embracing him with 
the greatest passion. “ This is a happiness—this is a delight !—Oh, Chris- 
topher ! pore pt good luck brought you here ?” 

Snub at the voice, and releasing himself from the arms of his 
new companion, at length discovered in the unt frame, and worn and 
harassed features of the slave, his early, his fatal friend, Augustus 
Doublebrain. To him did Christopher owe disgrace, imprisonment, exile, 
and slavery ; yet could he not repress his tears, and again and again he 
embraced him like a brother. “Lord! Augustus! what brou you 
here ?” exclaimed Christopher ; and Augustus briefly told his melancholy 
history ; so briefly, that he left out many yor which, in the judgment 
of a biographer, might have given a very bold marking to the narrative ; 
he could not, however, sufficiently condemn the villany, the meanness, the 
ingratitude of the gipsy and the tinker: for they, fearmg that he might 
on some occasion ugly truths of them for the service of morality, 
lured him to the sea-side; when there, threw him into the hands of a 
erimp, and he was borne far from the country of his fathers, in a filthy, 
wretched ship destined to become the prey of a crew of pirates. Ina@ 
word, he was sold to his present master, whom he had served for two 
years. 

“ And we shall live and die here,” cried Christopher in despair. 

“T don’t think I shall, Kit,” said Doublebrain ; “for my uncle has 
grown rich, and I have sent to him that he may learn my sad Condition, 
and to beg him to pay my ransom.” 

‘ ring he should send money enough for both !” exclaimed the hopeful 
nu 

“I don’t think that likely,” answered the comfortless Augustus ; then, 
hastily waving the subject, he begged to know the adventures of his 
friend. Christopher told his story, omitting no syllable. He particularly 
dwelt on the inhumanity of the highwayman who stripped him ; a cireum- 
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ciemebe wigenaees have in silence, inasmuch as that, Double- 
i | a very fav view of the whole scene; a truth, how- 
ever, that/even.in slavery he did not care to make known to Christopher. 
.. Youhave had your troubles, indeed, Kit,” said Augustus, conveniently 

ing their origin ; “ still, after all these trials, it’s something to meet 
with an, old. friend, I can’t, pretend to say how you feel; but for my 
part, I'm delighted to see you.” 

“ What's ft is gone,” said Snub after a struggle. ‘So, once again, 
A ’s my hand. And. now what sort of a master is this 
Turk of ours ?” 

“ An ogre, worse than an ogre, Kit; he has bagged three wives, since 
T’ve been with him.” ' 

“ Bagged ’em!” cried Kit. 

“He thought they winked under their veils at the slaves; and pop 
they went into a sack, and souse into the sea. That's their law of 
divorce in Barbary, and every husband’s his own judge.” 

* And are the women very beautiful?” asked Christopher. 

Doublebrain shivered at the question. “I hav’n’t looked, Kit; I 

‘wouldn’t open my eyes to ’em, not if they’d go down upon their knees 
and ask me. I hear they’re beautiful as angels, and I’m content to take 
folks’ word for the matter.” 
_ Days, and weeks, and months pass on, and Christopher has worn out 
a year of bondage. His gaiety of spirit supports him under his chains, but 
Doublebrain becomes every day more touchy and querulous. Hearing 
nothing from his uncle, he hee ae that he must die a slave ; and seeks 
satisfaction in his abuse of Christopher for his cheerfulness. ‘‘ You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself,” he would say; “ you can’t have a Briton’s 
love for his country, or you wouldn’t be so happy with heathens.” 

For a month past, Christopher had worked in the part of the gardens 
adjoining the apartments of the old Moor’s twenty wives. Often his 
heart would beat with recollections of Polly Spicer, as some veiled fair one 
would pass by: oft was he about to raise his eyes, when he thought of 
his head, and ventured not a look.. Day after day he had this contest 
with. his. curiosity, and night came and he was still triumphant. One 
evening, however, when about to cease labour, he heard the softest, most 
delicious voice breathing a Moorish melody ; it was plain, the singer was 
in_a bower not fifty paces from Christopher; he was determined ; he 
would look upon the face of the warbler; and walking on tiptoe towards 
the spot, he raised his eyes, and beheld not only one of the Moor’s wives, 
but the awful old husband himself squatted at his pipe. The woman 
screamed ; pele jumped to his feet, and Christopher Snub took to his 
legs. The insulted wife saw that the offender was one of the two Chris- 
tians, but which she knew not. Muly Hassan promised her the culprit’s 
head. with all the readiness of a doting husband. 

\) The Christian. slaves, to the peculiar horror of Augustus, were straight- 
way summoned before their master. Kit soundly protested that he was 
innocent of the charge laid to him, and Doublebrain, weeping & 
river, offered.;to. take his oath upon any book in the world that he was 
“guiltless as'a.lamb. _ The Turk, sand-blind heathen as he was, had some 
, of justice. His first thought. was to strike off the head of both 
daves without further notice: he next decided, to give them three 
pet pare If in that time the one culprit confessed his fault, he alone 
suffer the death of a dog, for he d be hanged ; if he remained 
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pelt 


stubborn, both should perish. The conversation that ensued and was 
protracted throughout the night between the two friends, was peculiarly 


-'© You're a fine fellow; always were a fine fellow, and can’t be ae | 
but a fine fellow; and so, my dear Kit, I: know you'll tell the truth, an 
save your friend.” 

. “ Tt will be a comfort for us to die er,” said Christopher. 

“‘ But it’s mean, it’s infamous; it’s the worst of wickedness to make 
another man suffer for our own fault,” cried Doublebrain. 

“ Quack, quack, quack,” answered Snub; but Doublebrain had 
evidently forgotten all about the four ducks. 

-' But my dear Kit, you wouldn’t sacrifice the head of a friend ?” 

“ Heads or tails,” observed Christopher, with a lively recollection of 
the churchyard and the stocks. 

All the arguments of Doublebrain were useless, and terrified by the 
stubbornness of his friend, Augustus became suddenly ill. The Moor, 
resolved not to be balked of his justice, sent the doctor to the Christian 
slave ; and that learned man, having drenched and bled the patient even 
beyond all medical example, pronounced him to be dying. The doctor 
1 orn Doublebrain, assuring him that it was impossible he could live out 

ay. 

* Tin dying,” said Augustus to Christopher; and for once the truth 
seemed in his face. “I’m dying; and, as there has been something 
wrong between us, you won’t at this time, bear malice!” 

* Not I,” cried Kit, “ I forgive every thing ; only promise to do me '@ 
last favour. As you must die, my dear friend, do take this little fault 
upon «seep 

“‘' What—the—the Moor’s wife?” cried Augustus. 

“I sat in the stocks for your pitch-and-toss—lI bore the weight of your 
stolen ducks,” observed Christopher. : 

** Perhaps I may recover,” said Doublebrain. 

‘“‘ Impossible,” said Snub. _ 

“ But if I should get better ?” cried Augustus. 

«¢ You’re a dead man,” asseverated Christopher. 

The patient became worse and worse, and believing himself at the last 
gasp, he confessed that he was the culprit; that he had dared to look 
upon the Moor’s wife. 

It was very strange, but Augustus had no sooner made such confession, 
than he immediately became better. His recovery was even more sudden 
than his sickness; and in three days he was restored for—the hangman. 
In vain, did Augustus vow that he had lied to serve his friend; in vain 
did he call upon Christopher to own his guilt like a man; rage 
shook his head ; and the oe holding to his purpose, Augustus Dou 
brain was—hanged. 

Unhappy Doublebrain! for only three days after his death, his ransom 
sent by his uncle, was proffered to the Moor, who saying nothing of the 
mishap that had befallen the dead man, delivered up in his place the 
living Christopher. 

Snub returned home, married Polly Spicer; became a thriving trades- 
man, and—a stone in Hempenfield churchyard records the fact—died in 
his bed at the age of sixty-and-three. 

Let no man prophesy that any scapegrace is “born to be hanged.” 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF CHARLES CHESTERFIELD,* 
THE YOUTH OF GENIUS. 


By Mrs. Tro..ore. 


Cuap. VIII, 


MR. MARCHMONT REMEMBERS CHARLES CHESTERFIELD, BUT IS COM- 
PELLED BY THE IRON HAND OF NECESSITY TO REMEMBER HIM- 
SELF FIRST—-ANOTHER TETE-A-TETE, WHICH ALSO PRODUCES ITS 
RESULTS. 


Mer. Marcumont, meantime, had not forgotten the fresh-looking 
young man whose admiration of him had been “so evident. But not- 
withstanding the elevated nature of this gentleman’s extraordinary 
mind he was too much a man of business to involve himself in any 
literary transactions with the young stranger, before he had made him- 
self better acquainted with all circumstances concerning him. 

To obtain such information, as well as to indulge himself in one of 
those hours of confidential conversation with which Mrs. Gibson occa- 
sionally honoured him, Mr. Marchmont asked and obtained permission 
to wait upon her the morning after her party. 

In most London dwellings, the back-parlour belongs pretty exclu- 
sively to the master of the house, either as library, or litter-room, as 
the case may be; but in the Gibson family it was otherwise, for it be- 
longed quite exclusively to the mistress of it, It was here that she 
carried on the great work of her life: a work which was indeed the 
crowning glory of the whole Gibson race, distinguishing it most de- 
cidedly from all other races, and giving to the name as she herself 
expressed it, an enduring species of celebrity, which it was delightful 
to remember would be advantageous to her posterity when her own 
frail existence should be closed in death. 

**] am making,” she was wont to say, ‘“‘an European reputation for 
every one who bears the name of Gibson; and it is this consideration 
which enables me to persevere in an enterprise which might shake the 
boasted courage of many of the stouter sex !” 

In a word, the sacred back-parlour in Baker-street, was the scene 
of all Mrs. Gibson’s labours for the illustration of her celebrated copy 
of the “‘ Paradise Lost.” Unlike most other apartments of similar 
locality, it had been metamorphosed into the likeness of a boudoir, for 
the "use. Paper had taken the place of paint upon the walls ; 
tall horsehair-bottomed chairs had made way for low ottomans, and 
for Greek and Roman reposoirs of all sorts and sizes. One large 
substantial table had been shivered, as it should seem, into half-a- 
dozen little ones, while sober red moreen had melted into delicate 
chintz, lined with rose-colour ; book-shelves had sunk into chiffonniéres, 
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and a massive old portrait of Mr, Gibson’s great-grandfather which 
formerly surmounted the chimneypiece, had retired before a host of 
his miniature descendants, all sparkling in golden frames, bedecked 
with vine- leaves. 

But, notwithstanding‘all these pretty “‘ feminalities,” there was one 
spot in the room that had a sort of mysterious homeliness, which,’ if 
any one unacquainted with the secret had been permitted to enter the 
apartment, must have greatly puzzled him. These, however, were but 
few, and the well-informed knew that the green cloth curtain, sus- 

nded at the height of six feet across a portion of the room which 
included one window, concealed the deal at which Mrs. Gibson 

rmed the more laborious portion of her noble task, together with 

gum-pots and brushes, her paper-shavings, and her heavy shears, 

her apron, her towels, and aught else that to the illustrator’s art be- 

longs. For the expense attending the collecting her illustrations had 

obliged her, at a very early stage of the undertaking, to perform the 
labour of mounting with her own hands. 

Mrs. Gibson was behind the shelter of this curtain when Mr. 
Marchmont was announced; but, though she came forth from its shel- 
ter with an engraving from the \antique in her hand, which some one 
had remarked to her strongly resembled the poet’s description of Adam, 
it would have been quite evident to any one well acquainted with her, 
thatshe was dressed not so much with a view to pasting and gumming, as 
to appearing before her chosen friend with all the advantages that a 
morning toilet could give. She was still, notwithstanding her age, in 
every sense of the phrase, a woman @ prétention, and she certainly did 
in all ways very much value Mr. Marchmont’s admiration. There are, 
indeed, so very few people who think it worth their while to compli- 
ment a lady of near fifty, on her personal perfections, that where such 
a one is found, he is generally very fully ‘* prized at his worth,” parti- 
cularly if it happens, as in the case of Mrs. Gibson, that admiration of 
all kinds is very affectionately valued. 

A truly platonic attachment between a lady and a gentleman is 
doubtless a fine spectacle; and, where its purity can admit of no man- 
ner of question, it can hardly fail of being contemplated with delight. 

‘‘ Ah, Marchmont! my presentiment did not deceive me!” said the 
lady, advancing to him with an extended hand. “I believe I should 
know your knock amidst a million !” 

“How like you, is that thought!” replied the gentleman, taking 
her hand, and leading her to the couch she usually occupied. ‘* Never 
surely was there a heart so exquisitely formed for friendship as your 
own! Every nerve, every pulse, every look, every word, is replete with 
the delicious balm! dearest, dearest Mrs. Gibson !” 

And having seated himself beside her, he placed his hands upon his 
eyes, while the lowness of the couch led him to support his-elbows on 
his knees, and remained for a minute or two perfectly silent, and in- 


deed to all appearance menpite 
af y dear Marchmont, how is this? What ails you, my most valued 
friend? Why this emotion, Marchmont ?” 
“‘ Well may you ask. It must, indeed, seem strange to you! You 
do not, you cannot understand it! But the most delicious feature in 


your character, is that sweet trustfulness which never permits suspicion 
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to, mix. itself with: doubt. , How many are there who on’ witnessing 
emotions they cannot understand, invariably suspect some faulty cause 
to be the source of them. |‘ But you!—I have no words—I never did, 
nor ever shall.find words to express the admiration, the gratitude, the 
tenderness with which your character inspires me.” s 

And, suddenly changing his position, he seized her hand with uncon- 
trollable emotion, and pressed it to his lips. 

“Ah, foolish friend!” replied Mrs. Gibson, gaily, and playfully 
giving him a gentle box on the ear, as soon as her hand was released ; 
**] will not have you give way to this sort of thing. You are out of 
spirits, my poor Marchmont, and this leads you to a degree of thought- 
less demonstration—that is not good for you, my dear friend. Did [ 
not know you, as Ido know you, what might I not think? Come, 
come, no more of this! you have positively made me feel as foolish as 
a child—lI am ashamed of it—I am, indeed !” 

‘* Ah! do not chide your own dear gentle nature!” he replied, in a 
tone of almost reproachful deprecation. ‘* What think you would be 
the destiny of spirits such as mine, if woman shut her heart to sympa- 
thy ?. Yet, mistake me not—perfect, all perfect as you are, mistake me 
not! Conceive not, I implore you, that in speaking of the sympathy 
of woman, I mean the childish softness of a puling girl. To @ soul like 
mine, there is no charm in this. No! For me to feel consolation from 
a woman's friendship, it is necessary, absolutely necessary, that she 
should have a mind completely developed. With faculties in full- 
grown perfection, and a steadfast heart, that knows itself, nor trembles 
to confess that it can feel. Heaven has no blessing like such a friend 
as this—earth no joy like that she has the power to bestow.” 

There was naturally a pause at the end of this speech. In fact, 
whenever any very high-wrought and sublime emotions are uttered, by 
persons like Mr. Marchmont and Mrs. Gibson, it is absolutely necessary 
that a pause should follow. It is not only good in itself, being often, 
indeed, more expressive than any language, but it acts in a wonderful 
manner upon what has gone before, sublimating what was trivial, soft- 
ening what was abrupt, and in fact permitting each party in the dia- 
logue, to fill up the spoken sketch of the soul’s feelings, according to 
their own heart’s content. 

It was, on this occasion, Mrs. Gibson who first broke the impressive 
silence. 

** Marchmont!” she said, ‘‘ you are the only being living who ever 
thoroughly understands me. 1 am sought, and esteemed by many 
friends, perhaps beloved by some—but alas! how graceless is the 
heart in these matters! Neither the world, nor the world’s law, how- 
ever strictly we may wish to follow it, can keep the erratic soul from 
roaming where it list. In short—but let us quit this theme, my poor 
friend; we know not whither such speculations may lead us. Believe 
me it is wisest, best, on some occasions, not to turn the mind’s eye too 
searchingly inward, 


*no more! 
Enthusiast! do we soar ? 


_ This sweetly maddening dream of soul 
May hurry us beyond the goal!’ ” 


And then, withdrawing the hand which Mr. Marchmont had seized at 
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the moment when.he was describing the’ particular ‘sort of ‘ladies of 
whom he wished to make friends, she added, Omak yor mas 
Come! let us talk a little about’ Mr. Pendergrass, ''He ‘is’ your 
friend, and he shall do you a friend’s service, by rousing you from the 
state of almost morbid sensibility, into which those languid eyes bat 
too plainly tell me you have fallen. Say, Marchmont, do you often 
see this highly-gifted man ?” : i 

A very deep sigh preceded Mr. Marchmont’s reply to this ; but at 
length he said, with somewhat of a fretful accent, ‘Oh dear, yes!’ I 
see him very often, of course.” | 

‘It is a great privilege, Marchmont!—whether it were that your 
most peculiar manner of recitation gave ‘the charm, or that the lines 
themselves were indeed most exquisite, I hardly know ; but to me there 
appeared a depth of feeling and a force of thought in the verses you 
spoke last night, which are very rarely found combined in any other. 
I wish you would bring him here, my dearest friend.” 

**] will do that, or any thing else that you will bid me do. But— 
to be quite frank with you—it is a fact that you will not like his verses 
so well, if he recites them himself, However, his coming here may be 
desirable, if you and Almeria, and all the rest of you take care to make it 
known that all his best things are sent to the Regenerator.” 

‘Of course, dearest Marchmont! Fear not my memory there. You 
will bring him then on my next Tuesday? I own it will give me 
pleasure.” 

“‘ Yes. In your case, my charming Mrs. Gibson, there can be no 
objection to this; for so admirably do you arrange your soirées, that 
scarcely a word is heard but may be recorded on both sides of the 
Atlantic with advantage to you and yours. But you are aware, I sup- 
pose, of Pendergrass’s peculiarity? I feel it absolutely a matter of 
duty to mention it.” 

** No, indeed. I have never seen him, you know, and have not the 
slightest idea to what you allude,” returned Mrs. Gibson, looking 
rather terrified. 

‘‘ Nay, to you, it could certainly never be injurious. On the con- 
trary, indeed, as your friendship for me so frequently leaves it in my 
power to lead the conversation here, I am by no means certain that 
the circumstance of which I speak may not be highly desirable. The 
fact is, however, that Pendergrass has adopted the habit; which I be- 
lieve he considers to be most legitimately a literary one, of printing 
and publishing whatever he hears and sees in society.” ' | 

pi Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Gibson, either feeling or affecting great 
alarm. 

‘‘ Nay, my sweet friend, there is nothing to frighten you in this.” 

‘I don’t know, Marchmont,” she replied, with trembling emotion. 
‘“‘To a woman whose feelings are so overpowering as mine, whose 
heart, I fear me, is in her eyes, and who, when animated by’conver- 
sation, thinks only of the person she addresses, or the subject they 
discuss—to such a one, Marchmont, it must surely be dangerous to be 
80 keenly noted.” : 

‘‘ Should I not watch over you?” demanded Mr, Marchmont, in an 
accent of tender reproach. ; : 

‘ Then bring him,” she replied, laying her hand gently on his arm, 
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and fixing her eyes on his, with a look that seemed to say, ‘‘ Forgive 
me — » in a whisper hardly audible, ‘‘ If you see no ob- 
jection, there can be none.” 

Having again kissed the lady’s fingers, Mr. Marchmont rose rather 
abruptly from his seat, and paced the apartment with a sort of hasty 
and ual step, which unequivocally spoke agitation. Mrs. Gibson 
inatehob bien for a minute or two, and then she also became rather 
agitated, and, it may be, did not exactly know what her dear friend 
was going to say next; but, after making about five turns and a half 
in this alarming manner, he stopped short immediately opposite to her, 
and said, 

“* Yet after all, my beloved friend! I came not hither this morning 
to talk of Pendergrass. Alas! there is a subject that was wont to 
touch you nearer. Ah! let me not find you changed !” 

“What mean you, Marchmont? Speak! she replied, turning her 

from his face upon the ground. : 

“* May I speak, sweet friend! and be quite sure to find you still, 
still the same? Still my own dearest, best-loved friend 2” 

‘* Gracious Heaven! Can you doubt it? What is it that you came 

tosay? Speak, Marchmont! Speak! Your manner makes 
me tremble.” | 

«* My most dear Mrs. Gibson !” he replied, solemnly, and reseating 
himself beside her, ‘‘ I come to speak to you of—myself !” 

** And is that a theme, Marchmont, on which you can doubt my 
willing ear ?”’ demanded the lady, plaintively, but with recovered com- 


re. 
ee | should indeed be a wretch if I could think so,” he replied, strik- 
ing his forehead with exactly that degree of vehemence which always 
ives rise to inquietude in a tender female breast, lest the brow, or the 
d, or both, should be the worse for the concussion. 

“ Be tranquil, Marchmont! For Heaven’s sake speak not, act not 
with this vehemence,” she said; ‘‘ you know not how you shake me! 
Tell me gently, tell to your best and truest friend what heavy sorrow 
lies upon your heart. Have I the power to aid you, Marchmont ?” 

** Alas! I know not—and that doubt tortures me.” Again Mrs. 
Gibson looked alarmed. ‘I know I may trust your principles—your 
true affection, Marchmont,” she said. ‘“ You have taught me to feel 
assured of this, even in the most trying moments, and therefore I 
scruple not to declare, that you shall not find the friendship I have so 
often pledged to you, wanting—ask what—ask any thing you will !” 

“* Can you lend me twenty pounds !” he cried, mournfully, and once 
more taking her hand in his. ‘*Can you, my friend? Can you do 
this? Speak! my very life hangs on your answer.” 

** Your life, Mr. Marchmont? Good gracious! how can that be?” 
replied Mrs. Gibson, in a tone certainly a good deal changed. 

“+1 see it—I feel it !—I know it!” cried the impassioned gentleman, 
again starting from his seat, and resuming his long stridings across the 
room. ‘I looked to find an angel, and lo! a mortal answers me! I 
am a fool!» Ay, children may point at me! That I, I who have for 
years bent all the force of my genius to dive into the secret depths of 
the buman heart, that I should have been ever hoodwinked thas! 

Good morning, Mrs. Gibson,” he added, with the enforced composure 
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of one who taxes his strength to the utmost, in order to subdue 
feelings that are too mighty for him, ‘ Good morning! all happiness 
attend you! It may be that we shall not meet again. If so,” and 
here his voice perceptibly faltered,—“‘ if so, never quite forget me. I 
have faults, great and manifold; but there is something here,” laying 
his hand on his heart,” there is something here that should plead for 
me !—at least to you!” And so saying, he turned away, and moved 
towards the door with a hurried and faltering step. 

>». “Stay! Marchmont! stay!’ exclaimed Mrs. Gibson, starting 
and vehemently laying hold upon him. ‘This precipitation is ie 
cruel and unwise. Nay, you shall not go! How could you so mis- 
take me! What have I done, what said, to justify your doubts? 
Presuming that I have not twenty pounds in the world that I can at © 
this moment lay my hands upon, without my—I mean without any 
body’s being applied to for it, does it thence follow that my heart is 
false to friendship?—or that I am not ready with all the little aid I 
can?” And as she spoke, Mrs. Gibson drew from her pocket a small 
bunch of little Bramah-looking keys. 

These last words, or the act which accompanied them—or both, 
seemed in some degree to still the tempest which raged within him, and 
Mr. Marchmont turned upon her a look of so much melancholyjgentle- 
ness, that her heart quite melted within her as she gazed upon him. 

‘‘ Dear Marchmont!” she exclaimed anew, with all her wonted 
pleasure in the name. ‘‘-That look is your own again! Never let me 
see you more with such an aspect as you wore but now, I cannot stand 
it!” And Mrs. Gibson laid down the little Bramah-looking keys upon 
the table, and drew out her pocket-handkerchief, in which she buried 
her face, while her breast heaved convulsively. 

‘‘ Enchanting friend! Sweet softness!” cried Mr. Marchmont, 
hastily. ‘* But lose not time! These moments are most precious to 
me! And, beyond all else, remember—just now you seemed about to 
name your husband. Hear me, my precious, dearest, confidant! Hear 
me, and remember, the confidence reposed by friendship is the most 
sacred trust that man can give, or woman can receive! Remember 
this—and let no human eye peep at my hidden sorrows, save only hers 
whose privilege it is to read every secret of my soul.” As he uttered 
these impressive words, Mr. Marchmont took up the little keys and 
placed them in the hand of his friend. 

Mrs. Gibson immediately took the hint, and without further delay 
opened the drawer of a secretary-table, and drew thence both a pocket- 
book and a purse. 

‘« Sit down beside me, Marchmont, for a moment,” said she, ‘‘ that 
I may tell you exactly how I am situated. Mr. Gibson is really very 
kind and liberal; but our expenses are enormously large, and there- 
fore.it often happens that money which he gives me solely for my 
ea expenses, goes to pay some clamorous_ trad » whose 
longstanding bills, 1 know, cannot immediately be paid byhim. This 
is the reason why at this moment I have but eleven pounds and a few 
shillings in my privy purse; but if this trifle can be useful to you, my 
dear friend, need I say that you will make me most happy by taking 
it? a I tell you that it is already yours, more than it ever was my 
own ” 
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It would perhaps be’ superfluous to follow the history of this trans- 
action any further: Few will doubt that the offering was accepted, or 
that a i deal of hand-kissing and benediction followed it. This 
ended, the pocket-book and purse locked up again, and the parties re 
seated with tolerable composure on the sofa, the conversation turned 
on Charles Chesterfield, and the possible use that might be made of 
his devotion to the muses. 

‘It will suit me exceedingly well,” said Mr. Marchmont, “ to have 
a youth in my employ of his very excitable temperament. I marked 
the effect of al I said on him last night, and if he rhymes or writes in 
any way, with facility, I am persuaded that I shall be able to make 
him exceedingly useful; for it is quite evident that he would be per- 
fectly contented to listen to my thoughts, and to indite them from 
morning till night. Those are the sort of contributors I like. It ren- 
ders the moral tone of the work more homogeneous, yet admits of 
every variety of style, But there is one thing concerning this youth 
which I must leave it in charge with you, my dearest friend, to dis- 
cover for me—begging you to remember that it is of the most vital 
importance that I should obtain correct information concerning it. Can 

ou learn for me, by means of your acquaintance with the ladies of the 
eddows family, whether the young man is under circumstances of 
— pressure ? That he will be ultimately paid—that is, if he pro- 
uces any thing deserving payment—you will not, of course, my dear 
friend, fora moment doubt; but from peculiar circumstances in my 
affairs, it will be a great convenience to me to delay the payment a 
little. Do you think you could get this information for me? Could 
you learn whether it is probable that he will bother me about pay- 
ment ?” 

** Almeria can, Ihave nodoubt. She makes a prodigious fuss about 
her friendship for Miss Meddows, and is, I know, going to call upon 
her in a day or two,” replied Mrs. Gibson with zealous eagerness. 

‘That will do excellently well. Your sweet Almeria, who, by the 
way, is the only one of your family who I can allow to be called in the 
slightest degree like you,—Aimeria is always my friend. And now we 
. are on that theme, my very dearest Mrs. Gibson, I will venture to say 
a word or two to you concerning your daughter, Marianne. I really 
wish you would use your maternal influence to check the sort of sar- 
castic humour in which she sometimes indulges, I do assure you, it is 
very disagreeable to me, trifling and unimportant as it may appear.” 

** I grieve to hear you say so, my dear Marchmont; for, to tell you 
the honest truth, I do not very well know how to prevent it, That her 
manners, particularly to you, are perfectly detestable, I am quite ready 
to allow; but they say, you know, that there are secrets in all families, 
and there is something a little of that sort respecting Marianne. We 
never mention the circumstance, because we think it would be a disad- 
vantage to her sisters, but Marianne, unfortunately, is perfectly indepen- 
dent of us all. An uncle of Mr. Gibson’s having taken a fancy to her, 
when she wasa child, most injudiciously left her twenty thousand pounds 
entirely at her own disposal—which, as Mr. Gibson’s estate unhappily 
goes to the male heir, is quite as much as her four sisters will have be- 
tween them. It is very provoking that the stupid old gentleman should 
have fixed upon her instead of Almeria, for she is totally without talerit 
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of:any kind, and so full of queer oldfashioned notions. about: what is. 
and what is wrong, that she disapproves of every thing we do: or; 
say. One'of her absurd fancies is, that she wants us to live; all thé 
year round in the country. Imagine! But, notwithstanding all this,» 
she'pays four hundred a year for her board, so of course you know I; 
cannot scold her and school her-as I would another girl. I find the 
best way is to take very little notice of any thing she says, for she is! 
so’ queer sometimes that if we did not pretend not to hear her, it would 
be‘almost impossible to avoid quarrelling.” 
o*©Twenty thousand pounds?” said Mr. Marchmont. 
** Yes, indeed. Is it not a pity?” replied Mrs. Gibson. 
«I wonder, my dear friend, that you never mentioned this fact to me 
before,” said the Regenerator, musingly. ‘It might have: made an 
important difference in the tone of my reception by her.” 
We never mention it to any body, dear Marchmont, never !’’ re- 
oe the lady with great earnestness. ‘‘ We think it quite a duty not 
todo it.” 
“But am T any body?” said Mr. Marchmont, in a tone of deep 
feeling, and fixing on her an appealing look that went to her very 


heart. | 
“Ah! you are right! But you see I have told you now! With 


you, Marchmont, I can have no intentional concealments,” was the 
penitent reply. 

»“ Now then, farewell! Make your Almeria understand her commis- 
sion, best and dearest! I shall not appoint the young man to call till 
I-know the result of it. You will not neglect this. I know you will 
not.” 

Having said this he departed, leaving Mrs. Gibson, in a flutter of 
spirits that made the retirement of her “study” extremely desirable, 
though not even the sedative influence of guaranteed repose could for 
some time restore the calmness and tranquil self-possession which she 


felt it her duty to assume. 


Cuap. IX. 


THE GIBSON ESTIMATES OF CLARA MEDDOWS-——A CONFIDENTIAL MISSION 
—MISS ALMERIA’S DECLARATION OF FRIENDSHIP—THE, REGENERA- 


TOR ASCERTAINS AN ESSENTIAL FACT. 


Mrs. Ginson was quite right when she. said that her et Al- 
meria, made a prodigious fuss about her friendship for Miss: Meddowss 
It had been the fashion in the Gibson family, at least among the'female 
part of it, to etme rather an unfavourable judgment upon that 


young lady; Mrs. Gibson declaring her to be by far the: most, pre- 
suming young person she had ever seen; the two eldest Miss Gibsons 
being of opinion, the one, that she was a young woman of no reading 
whatever, and the other, that her conversational powers were much be- 
low mediocrity ; while the filial Theodosia declared, that, it was per- 
fectly painful to watch her conduct to her father, of whom in society 
she rarely took any notice at all, or, if she did, it was only in the same 


manner as she might address any other gentleman, Marianne, of 
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course, had no voice at all in the matter, but Almeria, the high-minded, 
enthusiastic Almeria, distinguished herself on this occasion by differing 
from them all. 

« You are wrong, you are quite wrong!” she said. You none of 
understand Clara Meddows, no, not one! It is a creature full of intel- 
ligence. I do not mean to assert that her faculties are developed in 
the same degree as ours have been, and I must say that it shows 
want of judgment, or want of candour to expect this. Remember, all 
of you, just remember the sort of set in which we live. Merciful 
Heaven! There are beings in our circle who might 


* Create a soul under the ribs of death? 


and can we wonder that the souls of others have not ripened and ex- 
panded themselves as our own have done? Fie! fie! upon such 
unjust reasoning. Clara Meddows, in mind, manners, tempera- 
ment, and disposition, is exactly what a fair and liberal judge of human 
nature, accustomed to study it under all varieties of influence, would 
expect—nay, even admire.” 

‘*] know not what you mean by expecting, Almeria, as applied to 
her,” replied the eldest, and most metaphysical Miss Gibson. ‘“ For 
my own part, I can very correctly assure you, that it is impossible, and 
altogether contrary to my analytical habits of mind, that J should ever 
have expected any thing beyond the most uninteresting mediocrity from 
such a formation as hers. Where is the deep-set eye? Where the 
lines of thought, stamped deep, even in youth, when intellect o’erbears 
the yielding frame in which it is immured? Where the wild roving of 
the upward glance? Where the fixed stillness of abstracted thought ? 
Oh ! it is monstrous in a form like hers, precisely fitted for the fabled 
haunts where Mussulmans have lodged their soulless beauties, to expect 
intelligence, or any other mental attribute that might bring her within 
reach of my regard.” 

“‘[ differ altogether from you on this matter, Sophy,” rejoined 
Almeria; ‘‘ and as it is the privilege of all here, as in every other 
intellectual community, to follow their own will and their own 
whim in all things, I shall take the liberty of cultivating the 
friendship of Clara Meddows most assiduously. There is some- 
thing, too, in the character of her father, that interests me in a 
degree that seems to have a mixture of fatality in it. He is, I ac- 
knowledge, a man of fashion, a man of the material world—I see, I 
know all this—I know, too, how little such a one has a right to approach 
the charmed circle, within which burns the eternal, sacred, fire of 
mind. And ‘yet, notwithstanding all this, there are in Sir George 
Meddows flashes of intellect which, even at the very moment I perceive 
them, I feel certain would not appear the same to others. This is what 
I call fatality,” added Almeria, shaking her head with 2 sort of impa- 
tient movement, which seemed to indicate the consciousness of being 
under an influence more powerful than was quite cousistent with her 
peace of mind, or the consistency of her character. 

“ Sir George Meddows is a widower, isn’t he?” asked Marianne, 
raising her eyes from the book she was reading, with that peculiarly 
stupid look which had doubtless been one of the principal causes of the 
low estimation in which her abilities were held throughout the family. 
Almeria, of course, took no notice of this most absurd and irrelevant 
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remark, but returning to the theme of her strong affection for Clara, 
again declared it to be her intention to cultivate an intimacy with her 
by every means in her power, and without paying the slightest attention 
to the opinion of any one else on the subject. 

No wonder, therefore, that Mrs. Gibson, within a day or two of this 
conversation, should declare that her daughter Almeria made a fuss 
about Miss Meddows. She certainly did make a fuss about her. 

It will be readily believed that the evening visits of Mr. Marchmont 
to the Gibson drawing-rooms were not confined to the hebdomadal parties 
which were given there throughout the London season. On the contrary, 
it rarely happened that for any two evenings together he was ever absent 
from them—there wereso many things that naturally and almost inevitably 
brought “ the Gibsons” and himself together ! In the first place it was, for 
the most part, through his friendly hands that Mrs. Gibson was supplied 
with that incredible mass of engravings, lithographs, and sometimes even 
original drawings, by which her celebrated copy of the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
had already swollen into seventeen very thick volumes, her intention 
being, under his advice, to continue this ‘ labour of love,” as she en- 
thusiastically called it, till she had brought it up to twenty-four. It 
was impossible, with such commissions to execute, that constant con- 
sultations could be dispensed with. And then it was such pleasure to 
him to see his fair friends press round him to glean such scraps of edito- 
rial intelligence as he ventured to indulge them with, that it would have 
been strange indeed had he refused to indulge them. 

‘* People talk of being au courant du jour,” said Mrs. Gibson to her 
daughters, one night after Mr. Marchmont had left them, “as if the 
being so was sufficient to ensure success in society. But what should we 
feel, dear girls, were we no more? Conceive the difference! How con- 
stantly we get at the character of every thing before it sees the light! 
No débutante, in any walk, appears, of whom we know not how the 
majority of the press will speak long before their reporters have even 
seen her. No sooner is a book advertised, than we know (don’t we, 
dears ?) what sort of treatment it will receive. All this is delicious, un- 
appreciable! It is honour, glory, happiness, allin one. Never, never, 
can we be grateful enough to Marchmont for the steady, unvarying 
friendship which bas placed us upon the eminence on which we stand ! 
It should never be forgotten by either of us for a single instant.” 

With such feelings between the parties, it was hardly possible they 
could meet too often, and it was with vastly more pleasure than sur- 
prise that, notwithstanding the long morning visit which has already 
been described, Mrs. Gibson saw her friend return again at rather an 
early hour in the evening of the same day. 

“Don’t you think I had better bring my nightcap with me next 
time?” he said, with a sort of tender playfulness, as no less than five 
fair hands were extended to greet him. ‘ You will decidedly think I 


mean to live here.” 4 
“Is it possible you can come too often?” demanded Mrs, Gibson. 


‘‘Oh! he knows how delighted we all look when he enters!” said 
one daughter, ‘‘ only he affects to be modestly unconscious of it.” 

‘* Come and sit here in your own corner,” said another. 

“Do you come to tell us of any thing new?” cried a third, 


eagerly. 
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“‘ Whether he does, or does not, we shall be sure to learn some- 
thing,” said a fourth ; while the ill-mannered Marianne, upon whom, 
for some reason or other Mr. Marchmont had happened to fix his eyes, 
yawned without even the civility of attempting to conceal it. But he 
was too high-minded to be affected by any thing of the kind, and, 
turning towards her far-different sister, replied, 

«* My business to-night—for | positively have business—is with Miss 
Almeria. May I, sans faire un scandale, petition for five minutes’ 
téte-d-téte with her in the back drawing-room? See what you get by 
spoiling me as you all do!” 

‘¢ You may do any thing, Marchmont, in this house ; and that I hope 

ou know, without my telling you,” said Mrs. Gibson, warmly. 

‘¢ Ever the same !—And what says the fair Almeria? But how dare 
I, ungrateful! to express a doubt, when that dear ready movement has 
so sweetly answered me?” And, having made this speech, he followed 
the young lady, who was already tripping before him, to the retirement 
of the favourite sofa, leaving more than one fair one behind, who would 
have greatly liked to have been the chosen she. Not, however, that 
either of them had the slightest suspicion that the requested interview 
was of that interesting nature which would indicate a preference 
leading to any very important results; but Mr. Marchmont was so great 
a favourite among them, that any notice from him might be considered 
as enviable. 

He left not his friend Almeria long in doubt as to the nature of the 
conversation he sought for. 

“My dear girl,” he said, ‘‘ I believe it is in your power to do me a 
omy service. May I now, as ever, reckon upon your generous friend- 
ship?” 

** Most assuredly you may,” she replied. ‘Iam sure there is no- 
thing that I would not gladly do for you.” 

‘* You are intimate with the daughter of Sir George Meddows, are 
you not, my dear Almeria?” demanded the confidential celebrity. 

**Oh yes! I am very well acquainted with her—I may say, very in- 
timately,—she is a great favourite of mine.” 

“ Then will you, with as little delay as possible, learn from her every 
pene she may happen to know respecting the young man who was 

ere last night? This information is important for me.” 

“Charles Chesterfield, I suppose you mean? The young author 
whom her father patronizes?. Perhaps, Mr. Marchmont, the best way 
will be for me to see Sir George himself about it? If it will be of the 
least service to you, I will send a message into his study with the 
greatest pleasure, and I am quite sure he will come to me immediately. 
He is the most amiable and kindest-hearted man in the world, though 
people who are not intimate with him, fancy that he is too fine for any 
thing of the kind, But I know tothe contrary; and, if you will com- 
mission me to mention your name to him, I have not the least doubt in 
the world, but that he will give you every information in his power,” 
replied Almeria, with amiable alacrity. 

‘Thank you excessively, my dear Miss Almeria, but I think you do 
not quite understand me. Did I wish to appear in the matter there 
would be no need of my troubling you about it. But you must on 
no account name me if you please ; just ask, as a matter of personal 
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curiosity, whether the young man’s principal object be renown, or,—or, 
in plain English, whether his project is to write for bread. But 1 must 
pray you that these inquiries be addressed to the young lady, and by 
no means to her father. When a master hand is destined to hold toge- 
ther and regulate a great machine—and every popular periodical pub- 
lication may most truly be so described—it is absolutely necessary that 
he should make himself acquainted with the nature, quality, power, 
and utility of every individual instrument, which he employs therein. 
But this must not be done by going out into the market-places and 
highways, tearing this mysterious and oracular machine to pieces be- 
fore the eyes of all men, and teaching them to comprehend the nature 
and management of it, as well as he does himself. This would not an- 
swer, charming Almeria. There are not many young female heads that 
I should deem capable of following such an illustration. Not so your 
own, my fair and gifted girl! You understand me perfectly. Is it not 
so? You require no explanation of a more prosaic kind ?” 

This flattering appeal to the fair nuncio’s acuteness was not only 
well-timed, but in some degree necessary, for the commission had taken 
a shape much less agreeeable to her than the one she had herself de- 
vised ; but young ladies of the class and order to which Miss Almeria 
Gibson belong, can seldom resist an observation on the superior grasp 
and power of their intellect, and accordingly she gave a charmingly 
intellectual and intelligent smile, and said, ‘‘ My dear Mr. March- 
mont, you may safely trust the business to me.” 

In consequence of this conversation Miss Almeria was, on the fol- 
lowing morning set down by the voluminous family-carriage at the door 
of Sir George Meddows. Clara came forth from her sanctum and re- 
ceived her in the drawing-room, 

Though frequently accused of being intolerably proud, Clara Med- 
dows very rarely deserved it. There were occasions, indeed, when her 
feelings were of a nature that it might be difficult to describe by any 
other name; but this was oaly when approached by persons from whom 
she shrank as unworthy. At dther times, when the coldness of her 
manner brought the same accusation upon her, it was as blundering as 
unjust, for it not unfrequently happened that it was truly the result of 
humility, In other cases, as when exposed to the civilities of the whole 
Gibson family en masse, it was produced by mere weariness, or a feeling 
of distaste, sometimes perhaps a little too pete yielded to. But 
when ¢éte-d-téte with Miss Almeria the case was different. This young 
lady was by no means a bad actress, as was decidedly proved by her 
obtaining sufficient influence over a mind as much superior to her own 
in power as is the wing of an eagle to that of a tomtit, to lead its judg- 
ment very considerably astray. Not conceiving any possible reason 
which should induce the young lady to declare that she never had seen 
any one whose good opinion she so greatly wished to obtain, besides 
the assigned one of her admiring and loving her very much indeed, 
Clara truly believed that such was the fact; and though she did some- 
times think that she should have been better pleased had it been other- 
wise, the idea never crossed her mind without producing a conscious- 
ness of ingratitude, and a feeling of self-reproach. But the only re= 
sult of this was a more patient and gentle endurance of Miss Almeria’s 
frequent and very tiresome visits than could have been expected by any 
Oct.—voL. LX. NO, CCXXXVIII. P 
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one who knew Clara’s extreme dislike to the species of annoyance pro- 
duced by them. 

‘‘ I will forgive my star, if it disappoints me in every thing else for a 
week to come !” exclaimed Almeria, as she started from the seat where 
she had awaited the arrival of her chosen friend. ‘To find you at 
home, and to find you alone too, is such happiness! Oh, you cannot 

ess! I know you cannot. It isimpossible! The having you all to 
myself, and knowing that you will not turn away your head to any 
body else. I can give you no idea what a difference that makes to me. 
I dare say you don’t know that you discourse quite as eloquently with 
your eyes as with your lips. And that, is saying something, too. But 
it is true.” 

‘*T am sure you are very kind to pay attention to my eyes, or my 
lips either,” replied Clara, endeavouring to smile and look pleased. 
**T hope your mother and all the family are quite well? It is very 
good of you to excuse my not having called. You are all well, I 
hope.” 

te Oh yes! all quite well. Dear, dearest Miss Meddows? How I 
have missed you during your absence. Not, Heaven knows! that I 
see you very often either, when you are in town; but the barely knowing 
when we drive within sight of your house that you are there, THERE, 
just in that dear spot! Oh! it is a comfort past describing! Greater, 
I am afraid, than you can have any idea of!” 

‘“* You are too kind to me, my dear Miss Gibson. Have you been 
reading any thing new since I saw you last?” demanded Clara with a 
sigh of anticipated weariness. 

** Alas! dear friend! at our house, I am sorry to say, we do little 
else! Mamma receives so nearly the whole host of living authors (she 
has forty-seven upon her list) that we are absolutely obliged to read all 
the new things that come out, lest we should offend any of them by our 
negligence. Often, indeed, we have to peruse the forthcoming publi- 
cations in manuscript, which, though excessively gratifying, of course, 
is a tremendous tax upon one’s time. They do all write so dreadfully 
bad, one would think they did it on purpose. I own I do sometimes 
think, very seriously, that this is the case.” 

‘That is suspecting them of great cruelty towards the friends whose 
Opinion they seek,” replied Clara. “1 never yet read a work in 
manuscript; but I can easily imagine it to be an operation very likely 
to be prejudicial to its power of charming. I doubt if I should have 
patience to get through a thousand pages or so of crabbed writing.” 

‘“*The works we have to pass judgment upon are seldom of such 
length as that,” rejoined Almeria; ‘*and happily Mr. Marchmont is 
generally by to help us. But after all, dearest Clara!—Oh! let me 
call you Clara! May I ?—May I call you Clara ?” 

“Certainly you may,” replied Clara, laughing. 

“* Then, after all, dearest Clara, let me confess to you, that notwith- 
standing all the charm, the prestige, attending the appearance of each 
new star in the intellectual horizon, I cannot but think, that to minds 
such as yours and mine, there are names, now falling into the sere and 
yellow leaf, a if not superior, to any of the presentday. I know 
that this would be classed as pedantry by many. But tell me, is it not 
your feeling ?” 
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‘I believe it is,” replied Clara, * that is, if I rightly understand 

ou.” 

‘* How I adore this noble independence of thought !’” cried her com- 
panion, in a sort of ecstasy. ‘* I know not another; no, not one who 
would not at the present moment shrink from such an avowal. Do 
me justice, I entreat you! Do justice to the glowing admiration and 
devoted attachment which you have yourself inspired. Beto me what 
I would give my right-hand to be to you—the treasurer of all my in- 
ward thoughts, and the friend of my heart’s most pure election !” 

It was by no means easy for so quiet-mannered a person as Miss 
Meddows to answer this outbreak rationally, without giving more pain, 
or more otfence to the speaker than she wished to do; but, aftera mo- 
ment of reflection, she said, 

“‘I wish it were in my power to deserve better so much flattering 
partiality. But tell me, Miss Almeria, will you, what you thought of 
my father’s young friend, Charles Chesterfield? I feel a great deal of 
interest about him, and shall be very glad if he has made friends 
among you, and the literary circle he seems to have met at your 
house.” 

Exceedingly well pleased to have the subject of her mission thus 
brought forward, and the performance of it made so perfectly easy, 
Miss Almeria replied with even more than her usual animation of man- 
ner, that they were all enchanted with him, and could not sufficiently 
admire Sir George’s ‘‘ divine benevolence” in thus rescuing from the 
shade of undeserved obscurity, a being so worthy to receive the cheer- 
ing light of day! 

‘“‘] have fifty questions to ask about him— interesting creature !” 
she continued; ‘‘ but before I attack you with one, ae must positively 
“oye to tell Sir George how enthusiastically I admire his goodness, 

ell him, dearest Clara! that my heart swells with all the conscious 
pride of our glorious nature when I hear of such acts, and that when 
such beings as himself are the agents in them, they become ten times 
more lovely still. Will you tell him this, dearest Clara!” 

“‘Upon my word I think I should spoil it, Miss Almeria,” said Clara, 
laughing, and then blushing at the hearty sincerity of the laugh. “ It 
would be a great deal more gratifying if he could hear you say it him- 
self. We are to have a small evening-party on Thursday next, will 
you and your family, sans cérémonie, give us the pleasure of your com- 

any ?” 
. el can answer for myself at least,” replied Almeria, eagerly. “ There 
is no party in London that I would not give up, to pass an evening in 
your society—nor do J at all doubt that some of the others will accom- 
pany me. And now, let me question you un petit peu, about this 
gifted youth. Is he in distressed circumstances ?” 

‘‘ By no means, Miss Gibson,” replied Clara, promptly, Py On the 
contrary his family are, and have been for ages I believe, in the pos- 
session of a very comfortable estate, to which, if I mistake not the 
family history, this young man will succeed.” 

‘1 am so glad to hear it! Then it is not for the sake of making 
money that he is anxious to publish 2” ] 

“TI should certainly imagine that any such expectation must be quite 
a secondary object; for not only is his father in easy circumstancces 
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but the young man himself has just had some thousands left him very 
unexpectedly by a godmother. Oh! no. Certainly his motives for 
writing are not mercenary.” 

«‘A most delightful anecdote that of the godmother’s legacy. For 
it proves decisively, as you well observe, that the poetic estro so clearly 

rceptible in his physiognomy, is sustained by no sordid feeling. Pray 
tell Sir George, will you? that we shall all feel but too happy in se- 
conding his generous views, by taking every opportunity of introducing 
him to the men of letters who form our chief society. Having made 
this speech, and insinuated an inquiry into Sir George’s morning habits, 
and been assured that he was very rarely visible at home before dinner, 
Miss Almeria Gibson departed, leaving Clara quite consoled for the 
interruption she had endured by the opportunity it had given her of 
placing poor Charles in an advantageous point of view before the eyes 
of those with whom he was so evidently eager to associate. Could 
she have guessed the result her information was likely to produce, she 
might have acted differently,—but in doing so, she would have been 
more wise than kind; for she would have closed upon him a prospect 
that in his estimation, had more of Heaven than earth in it. 


Cuap. X. 


CHARLES CHESTERFIELD’S FIRST INTERVIEW WITH HIS LITERARY 
PATRON—NEW LIGHTS—RULES FOR PHILOSOPHICAL CO°*IPOSITION 
—CHARLES IS SHOWN HOW TO WRITE WITH INTENSITY. 


Havine received Miss Almeria’s report, Mr. Marchmont despatched 
by the penny post the following note to Charles Chesterfield, addressed 
to him at his lodgings in South Moulton-street, according to his own 
request. 

** Dear Sir, 

“It was impossible for me to send to you yesterday. Alas! young 
man! In my situation, the human animal can no longer be considered 
as his own property; and in truth, before you set your feet upon the 
Jiterary ladder, it will be well for you to consider whether, should you 
reach the top of it, as I have done, you will be content to submit your- 
self to the abnegation of all that is nearest to your individual self, for 
the sake of the world at large. But—somewhat too much of this, 
mein 88 to one of your fine and ardent temperament. Trust me I 

ave read your inmost soul, as is my wont; and, if you will sub- 
mit yourself implicitly to my literary pilotage, you shall speedil 
catch the tide of public favour, and with the favouring gale my breat 
can give, shall reach that haven of renown for which your spirit pants. 
My usual address is at the Garrick; and this, if you are ever asked 
for it, is the one I would wish you to give; but as our connexion is 
likely to be of a more business-like character than could be con- 
veniently carried on at a club, I request that you call on me to- 
morrow at eleven o’clock, at No. 95, Long-street, Golden-square. You 
will probably find me—but this is idle. You will find me, young man, 
disposed to serve you, and ever and immutably the same. 
‘¢ MARCHMONT.” 
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After having read this letter, Charles Chesterfield laid it on the table 
before him, and gazed upon it with fixed eyes, clasped hands, and a 
breast heaving under the influence of sensations equally new and 
violent. 

*‘ It is come!” he cried. ‘‘ The moment is arrived to which I have 
so long been looking forward with hope that sickened from uncertainty ! 
Yet, now it zis come, I tremble as if some great danger had overtaken 
me. Mother! Bessy! Would you were near me! Westbrook, ve- 
nerated Westbrook, too!—But no!—he would do me harm. He 
could not comprehend this wild tumult of gladness and of doubt.— 
Doubt? No, no, not doubt—I do not, must not, will not doubt my 
power. It were treason to myself— 


‘ My fate cries out, 
And makes each pons artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve.’ 


It is not power I want. What I feel working within my breast at this 
moment is, and must be, power. No! All I want is skill to use it 
rightly. Marchmont! it is from thee, the admired, the reverenced, the 
adored, that I must learn this skill. Oh! blessed chance that brought 
me near thee! Master and guide, I snatch thy offered hand !” 

After this burst of feeling, pronounced, if not aloud, yet with ar- 
ticulation distinct enough to relieve the bursting fulness of his heart, 
Charles remained for several hours apparently very busy ; for again 
his numerous manuscripts were all brought out, arranged, divided, 
classed, enveloped in different covers, and then tied together with a 
trembling hand in readiness to be conveyed on the morrow to the foot 
of that throne to which his heart of hearts vowed its most firm alle- 
giance. But though employed thus, apparently in very rational ac- 
cordance with the business which occupied his thoughts, his mind was, 
in fact, in a state that very nearly approached delirium. Figures of 
objects and persons, generated between hope and ambition, flitted 
before him with a distinctness by no means indicative of mental health, 
More than once he totally forgot where he was, and at one time sat 
looking with very alarming wildness at the dusky window that looked 
Out upon the narrow back-court, and the rickety little venetian blinds 
which concealed whatever abominations the three lowest panes of the 
said window might have disclosed, if left only to their own dustiness. 
Upon getting out of this reverie, during which his breast had heaved 
with a painful feeling of oppression, and a sort of vague notion that 
he was in a prison, he rose from his chair, rather alarmed at his own 
conscious wanderings, and, after hastily washing his face and head in 
cold water, and arranging his dress, set off to take his place at the 
dinner-table in Bruton-street. The air and the act of walking re- 
freshed him; but the more perfectly he recovered himself, the more he 
became convinced that the dining with Sir George Meddows would be 
a trial greater than his strength could bear. The fitful civility of Mrs. 
Longueville, the friendly insolence of Sir George, albeit he gave to 
neither the epithets they deserved, came to his memory with that sort 
of sensitive strength of painting, which shows that the balance between 
the intellectual faculties was slightly shaken, giving to imagination a 
preponderance more sensible than sane. Even the tranquil loveliness 
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of Clara rose before him with a distinctness that made him start; and 
though for one moment he fancied that it would be a pleasure to hear 
her speak to him, and to tell her that he was summoned to wait upon 
Mr. Marchmont on the morrow, the next made him feel that he was in 
no state to bear even the gentle questioning of her calm dark eye, or 
the friendly accents of her touching voice. 

So, in a more rational manner than might at that moment have been 
expected from him, he knocked at Sir George’s door, and told the 
servant that if he were asked for when the family went to dinner, he 
should inform them that he was going to be very busy that afternoon, 
and therefore could not have the honour of joining them. 

This very judicious measure having been taken, he again felt relieved 
for a while from the sort of busy restlessness that had confused his 
brain, and being vastly too little “‘in the body,” to require any food 
more substantial than air, he paused for a moment to recall a portion 
of the knowledge he had already acquired from Clara’s map, and then 
set off upon a ramble through the parks. A great many pages, nay, I 
dare say in skilful hands a great many volumes might be filled, b 
recording the thoughts which rambled and rioted through the brain of 
Charles Chesterfield, during the two hours thus employed ; but, at the 
end of that time, he was decidedly better, for he felt hungry. “The 

r boy, notwithstanding all his hallucinations, had good sense enough 
to welcome this symptom very cordially, and having made his way to 
the same chop-house as had before supplied his wants, made a repast 
which might have satisfied his mother, or even the tender Bessy her- 
self, that he was not in bad health, notwithstanding the feverish flush 
which still remained upon his cheek. 

He slept too that night long and soundly; for such vehemence of 
feeling as he had given way to, could not be experienced, even at the 
age of twenty years and five months, without leaving sensations of 
lassitude and fatigue behind, But he awoke, lusty as an eagle, and 
without falling again into the feverish visions of the day before; he 
enjoyed during his solitary, but most happy breakfast, a series of day- 
dreams that brought him into precisely the state he could have wished 
for making his first appearance before the man to whom he was deter- 
mined to resign the regulation of his future destiny. As for breakfast- 
ing in Bruton-street on that morning, he felt it to be quite as impos- 
sible, as it had been to dine there the day before—and exactly for the 
same reason. 

Ten o’clock struck, and he indulged himself in another cup of tea; 
but that taken, and his parcel of manuscripts once more tied a little 
tighter, and then again tied a little looser, for fear of cutting the paper, 
he began a course of promenades to the bottom of the staircase, for the 
purpose of ascertaining by the aid of his landlady’s clock, how many 
minutes remained to complete the three-quarters past ten, which he 
was determined should be the moiment of his setting off upon the most 
pe expedition of his life. 

€ moment came; the packet was already in his pocket; his hat 
already in his hand, and forth he started with feelings such as ¥ 


those can know, who, like him, have reached the point on which 
their hopes stand balanced. 
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His arrival at the door of No. 95, Long-street, Golden-square, was 
as precisely at the hour of eleven, as if his limbs had been regulated 
by machinery as sure-footed as that which regulates the clock of the 
Horse-guards. 

‘¢ Is Mr. Marchmont at home ?” demanded Charles, in a tone rather 
less clear and articulate than that in which he usually spoke, though 

roduced with the greatest effort he had ever made to be articulate. 

‘‘ What may your name be sir, if you please ?” demanded the ex- 


tremely dirty female, who opened the door. 

‘¢ Charles Chesterfield—-Mr. Charles Chesterfield,” was the distinct 
reply. 

Ee Perhaps, sir, you would be pleased to write it down upon a bit of 
card or paper, and then I should be able to tell you in half a minute, 
whether-so-be Mr. Marchmont is at home or not.”’ 

Charles took out his pocket-book, tore a leaf from it, and wrote his 
name. 

“You may walk into that room there, if you be minded to take a 
seat while I run up,” said the woman: a civility which he probably 
owed either to his handsome face, or his evident timidity. 

The obliging offer was immediately accepted, and proved to be of 
considerable utility to the young country stranger, for itconvinced him 
that his own was not, by a great many degrees, the most dismal back- 
parlour in London. 

For the first minute or two he was very profitably employed in noting 
this ; but that interval was quite enough for the purpose, and when it 
was over, the absence of his messenger appeared almost intolerably 
long. At length, however, she reappeared, and said, 

“« Yes, you may go up, young man, as soon as you please, now.” 

‘** And what room must I go to,”’ demanded Charles, perceiving that 
she had no thoughts of preceding him. 

‘“‘ The two pair front,” was the answer; and the next moment the 
speaker became invisible, absorbed as it were into the earth, through 
the dark cavity which yawned behind the stairs. 

Charles immediately began to mount, and a sort of mother-wit led 
him to the right door, though the instructions given had been far 
from appearing explicit to him. His very modest knock produced a 
sonorous ‘* Come in.” 

Young Chesterfield opened the door, and the very inmost shrine of 
the temple to which he was about to devote himself, appeared dis- 
played before him. For a moment his steps faltered, and he paused, 
as if uncertain whether he might dare advance into a region that had so 
much of mystery in its aspect. a 

‘‘ Ah, Chesterfield! here you are. Come in, and find a chair if you 
can; but for Heaven’s sake, don’t disturb my papers !” 

To find any thing in that chamber did appear to be a matter of diffi- 
culty ; for had Hogarth himself desired to produce a type of disorder, 
his imagination could hardly have suggested any object, or any disar- 
rangement, which might not there have found a model, the whole mass 
being moreover encrusted with such a superficies of universal dirt and 
dustiness, as might have revolted almost any animal, save a spider. 
‘“¢T hope I do not disturb you, sir?” said Charles modestly. 

‘‘ Nay, if you do, there is no help for it, Chesterfield. In the con- 
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nexion which we think of forming together, neither of us must ever 
shrink from interrupting the other. If I understand aright, what Mrs. 
Gibson has said to me concerning your wishes, you are desirous of 
devoting yourself to the service of literature and the press?” said Mr. 
Marchmont. 

. “Tam, sir,” replied Charles, solemnly. 

“‘ No man, sir, can devote himself to a nobler course,” returned the 
great Regenerator, with indescribable dignity. ‘I respect you for your 
high-toned ambition, and am ready, quite ready, to hold out a hand 
to steady your uncertain steps, and lead you forward from obscurity 
into light. But in return for this, J shall of course expect that you 
devote your talents, whatever they may be, honestly, sincerely, and 
with the energy that becomes a man, to the occupations I shall place 
before you.” 

‘It is my most earnest wish to do so, sir,” replied Charles, eagerly ; 
** and I hope and believe that you will not be disappointed in me.” 

«Do not interrupt me, young man. When you have stood a while 
within the sacred veil, you will become aware that we too have our 
mysteries, as well as viler craftsmen ; and that one of these is, to per- 
mit the holder of the position in which I stand, to utter his laws with- 
out crossing the promulgation of them, even by applause. You have 
lived greatly in retirement, I believe. Know you the great omnipo- 
tent, the one invincible, the hidden yet proclaimed, the ruler of the 
universal intellect, the ever-present, never-present we ?” 

** Sir?” said Charles, looking more than half terrified at the wild 
crescendo energy of this speech, but assuredly not half understanding 
it. 

Mr. Marchmont laughed. ‘ Nay! look not so wildly, Chesterfield ! 
For you, this autocrat, this hydra, this dragon of a thousand claws, 
shall be a very gentle monster. And if you deserve it, he shall pet 
you, my good friend, and when you wish it, he shall lend you his cloak, 
ay, and his dark lantern, too. It is a cloak of mail, I promise you, 
and the lantern, dark though it be, is dark only on the side he turns 
towards himself, throwing a broad red glare on all the world beside, 
and showing forth the sins of the poor scared multitude in such bold 
relief, that the purity of his light, and the immensity of their magnitude, 
become equally conspicuous.” 

Charles felt himself very painfully mystified. He was as perfectly 
unacquainted with the periodical press, as if no such mighty engine 
had ever been constructed, and after blushing to the ears, and pinching 
his hat for a few agonising moments, he at length replied, 

“T am afraid, sir, that I do not perfectly understand you. I fear 
res I am not so quick as I would wish to be in seizing upon a meta- 
phor.” 

“Tam afraid so too, my dear fellow,” replied Mr. Marchmont, with 
smiling benignity. ‘‘ But be not alarmed; this ignorance, this slow 
ness, however extraordinary at this advanced period of the world’s 
existence, is not fatal—at least if you lend yourself. with readiness and 
sincerity to acquire the information I am ready to bestow, it need not be 
fatal to yourhopes. However, if indeed the omnipotent, the everlasting 
we, be unknown to you, it will be impossible as yet to try your strength 
an criticism, A very essential portion of The Regenerator is devoted 
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to the passing sentence on the literary productions of the day. On 
this as being by far the easiest part of our business, I would have tried 
your young wing, had you been acquainted, even in a slight de- 
gree, with the instrumeat with which the work is done; but as you are 
not, I cannot grant you this indulgence at present. However, if we go 
on well together, Chesterfield, you shall have your fair share of it here- 
after: though, to say truth, I dearly love the work myself. That cut- 
and-thrust manceuvring from behind a golden screen, lined with a 
mirror that reflects to our own pleased eyes each daring stroke we give, 
and sure the while to be cheered by the plaudits of the laughing crowd, 
is, I confess, the sort of exercise 1 most delightin. Nevertheless, I let 
my faithful helpers share it with me occasionally. But towards you 
this indulgence must be delayed.” 

“‘T am ready, sir,” said Charles, with a sort of natf self-confidence, 
to attempt whatever you will trust to me.” 

«Suppose, then, my dear fellow, that by way of a coup d’essai, 
you try your hand on a series of papers on ‘ The Philosophy of 
Suicide ?’”’ returned Marchmont, after rapidly running his eye ever a 
Jong list of ad captandum titles, of which he had always a large and 
varied assortment on hand. ‘It is a splendid subject, my dear young 
friend, and has the rare advantage of novelty.” 

“‘ Certainly,” said Charles, colouring, with eagerness, “ it is a subject 
that affords scope for much eloquence of declamation, and might give 
occasion,” he added thoughtfully, “to many Rembrandt-coloured 
portrayings of the darker recesses of the human heart. The clear 
obscure of such meditations must perforce be interesting.” 

** Good !—very good phrase that. Take a note of it, Chesterfield,” 
said Mr. Marchmont, pushing a pencil towards his young friend. ‘‘ But 
instead of heart, say intelligence. It is more profound.” 

‘But I was going on to say, sir,” resumed Charles, encouraged by 
his patron’s commendation, ‘“‘ that I feared I should find little new to 
say on the philosophical views which may be taken of that most un- 
philosophical act—though of the morbid feelings which lead to it there 
may be much.” 

‘Damn it! man, of course there won’t be much if you take the 
same side of the question as all the old fogies who twaddled in the twi- 
light of their intellects (good alliteration that, ‘ twaddled in the twilight,’” 
muttered Mr. Marchmont, parenthetically, as he made a mem. of it), 
‘before the regeneration of the human mind. That won’tdo. Keep 
the antithesis though—jot down unphilosophical views which have been 
taken of that most philosophical act—d’ye see? Never lose any thing, 
Chesterfield, never let go a jeu de mots, or a pun, or a proverb, or any 
thing else, when you once get hold of it. That is the way we get up 
what is called the sparkling style. How else d’ye think we could make 
some of our papers run on, like a feu de joie, as they do? You must 
pay particular attention to this, Mr. Chesterfield; and if any thing 
bright, like a pun, or a joke of any kind, comes into your head when 
you are in company, always stop short—never speak it—it is just 
throwing away so much capital. When once you are known to write 
in the ‘* Regenerator,” that will be quite sufficient to establish your re- 
putation as a man of talent. You need not trouble yourself to say 
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clever things. We never do, we make a point of it. You may make 

le stare a little, now and then, by saying something startling and 
wild. That answers occasionally very well. But come! supposeyou 
just give me an idea of the way in which you would treat the subject 
we were talking of. How would you start off upon it?” 

To say the truth, Charles had been a good deal puzzled by his patron’s 
hints about fogies and twaddling—but he was quite ready to suppose 
that it was his own fault, and that he had not clearly followed the line 
of his argument. He had not the slightest doubt, however, that these 
fogies who twaddled in twilight before the regeneration of the human 
mind, were the heathen philosophers, whose doctrines in favour of self- 
murder he was now called upon to combat; and‘with this conviction he 
set about obeying the behest he had received. 

‘*] would first, sir,” he said, “take a rapid view of the = de- 
sign with which man was created, and of the destinies, for the fulfil- 
ment of which he comes into the world. I would then —” 

*“* Good !” interrupted Mr. Marchmont. ‘‘ ‘ Fulfilment of destiny’— 
‘come into the world.’ Very good phrases those. Only it would be as 
well to get rid of the words ‘ created’ and ‘ design ;’ they are objec- 
tionable on many accounts. As a general rule, Mr. Chesterfield, to be 
observed in all philosophical writing, remember to avoid all words and 
phrases which tend to give a precise and clearly-defined idea to the 
mind. Notions so formed, must of necessity be narrow and bornés. 
Besides, you may trust my assurance, founded on very ample ex- 
perience, that the detestable harshness of a rigidly-marked outline, is 
as prejudicial in philosophy as it is unpicturesque in nature. You will 
find this last sentence in my ‘‘ Bacon Blasted, or the New Novum 
Organon ;”—a work, by the by, which it may be well worth your while to 
look into before you commence vour career as a philosophical writer. 
I rather flatter myself you will find it worth some slight attention.” 

Charles felt as if a film were falling from his eyes. ** Bacon Blasted!” 
he murmured unconsciously—‘‘ Bacon Blasted ?” 

** Yes, Chesterfield, ‘‘ Bacon Blasted, or the New Novum Organon,” 
returned Marchmont, laughing. ‘‘ Does it frighten you 2?” 

_*Frghten? Oh! no, sir. Disquisition should never frighten a 
man. But the first perception of these newly-opening truths is very 
grand—is almost awful !”” 

“‘ Capital! Mr. Chesterfield. That sort of style will make a hit, I 
promise you. On with you! Let us have more of it!” 

“*] am thinking, sir,” replied Charles, between a sigh and a smile, 
“*] am thinking how much I shall have to unlearn before I shall be in 
a state even to begin my studies under you.” 

** Likely enough, mon cher. Unlearn away then as fast as you can 
—and the sooner you succeed in throwing to the winds the rotten mass 
of old-world prejudices which hang about you, the sooner will you be 
able to take your place in the van of advancing intellect, beside the 
mighty master spirits with whom it will be in my power to bring you, 
face to face. This is the object of your ambition, is it not? This is 
what you aim at?” 

_“ Yes, yes—oh! yes,” replied Charles, starting almost in terror lest 
his purpose or his courage should be doubted. ‘‘ ‘This hope is my dream 
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by night, my ceaseless thought by day. But I see, I see, that I have 
been hugging darkness while in search of light. And, alas! when 
this is the case, how great is the darkness !” 

“« Egad, my boy, you are first-rate !” exclaimed Mr. Marchmont, joy- 
ously. ‘That tirade is a jewel, and I will set it myself, I’ll be hanged 
if I don’t. You know the old saying about the devil’s quotations, 
But upon my word, young man, I like you vastly.” 

This praise, though he hardly knew for what or wherefore it was be- 
stowed upon him, came in good time to combat the humiliating per- 
ception of all the deficiencies of his rustic education, which had 80 
suddenly become visible to himself. The very title of Mr. Marchmont’s 
work had caused a sort of mental convulsion within him, that would 
have almost shaken his reason, had not his will at once dragged down 
his intellect, and brought it prisoner to the footstool of the great man 
who stood before him, surrounded to his eyes by all the splendour of 
metropolitan renown. There was no struggle, therefore, or it was so 
slight as hardly to deserve the name, ere his prostrate mind submitted 
itself to this tyrannical authority, and instead of continuing the sketch 
of his intended article, he said with touching modesty, 

** Perhaps, sir, as this will be my first introduction to the pages of 
the ‘ Regenerator,’ it would be better if you were to give me some 
idea of the line of reasoning which your own elevated principles, and 
deep knowledge of the human heart would suggest to you on the sub- 
ject you have named.” 

‘‘ Better, my lad? Why yes, I suppose there is no great doubt that 
it would be better; but that’s a sort of bore that I should never think 
of submitting to. However, as you really do seem to have something 
in you, I will for once and away give you a few notes. But it is only 
for once and away; remember, you must not ask me again. It is a 
sort of slavery that I could not submit to twice.” 

‘‘T cannot thank you enough for your kindness, sir,” replied Charles, 
‘and I trust I shall never be so ungrateful as to abuse it. But at the 
first outset I certainly do want your help.”’ 

“‘That’s all right, and natural enough. Now then you must wait 
upon me.” And as he said this Mr. Marchmont settled himself in his 
armchair, stretched out his legs, and assumed the air of a person deter- 
mined to be very particularly at his ease. ba 

“« Believe me, I would not change the office to become chamberlain 
to the king !” exclaimed Charles, with enthusiasm ; and, suddenly rising, 
he placed himself before his patron as if waiting for orders, and eager 
to obey them. : 

“You are the right stuff, Chesterfield, I see that—and you'll become 
a prime favourite, if you will but go on as you have begun. First 
bring me over that blotting-book, and the scrap of paper that lies be- 
side it. Now theink. Can you mend a pen, Chesterfield ?” 


oe 
‘¢ That’s well—mend metwo. Now then, I have got the whole train 


of argument as clear as the lustrous eyes of Emmeline. But I shall 
make nothing of it, my dear fellow, without my golden spurs. You 


shall have the honour of putting them on forme.” 
Charles looked at him as if ready to fly at his bidding the moment 
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it should become intelligible, but as yet most profoundly ignorant as to 
what it might be.” 

Marchmont laughed. You do not understand that figure of speech, 
my new friend? Never mind, you shall soon be initiated. You have 
heard of Pegasus, [ suppose, have you not ?” 

‘“* The winged horse that bears you in your hours of inspiration high, 
high aloft, far above human ken,” replied Charles, kindling as he more 
and more felt the intimacy of the precious intercourse he was en- 
joying. 

“« Ay, mon cher, that’s the cattle I mean. But those who ride, want 
spurs, you know, let the beast be of earth or heaven. Now my spurs, 

ou must know, my golden spurs, are lodged behind those volumes of 

efferson. Go about it gently, there, that’s it, first the tumbler and 
teaspoon, then the brandy-bottle. The sugar stands on that table 

onder, and as for the hot water, I dare say you'll find enough in that 
little tin cup on the hob. Now Chesterfield! do you think you have 
wit enough to mix a tumbler worthy of the Regenerator ?” 

‘* I will try, sir,” said the young man, setting about the task assigned 
him, and determined to bring to bear upon it all the experience he had, 
which, to say truth, was very little. 

** Halt la.” bellowed his friend, as he saw him draining the limpid 
contents of the tin cup into the tumbler. ‘‘ God help you, my boy, is 
that your notion of a goldenspur? Back with that dolorously copious 
ee of Adam’s ale, my good friend. That’s too much still, just 
eave half of it, Chesterfield—that will do. Now fill it to the brim 
with the water of life! You look surprised. Alas! my friend! an 
intellect so overworked as mine, has need of this. Byron, as-of course 

ou know, was incapable of writing a single line before he had roused 

is spirit by a cup like this—only, instead of using water at all, it is 
said he made a mixture in equal portions of laudanum and blood, and 
with that alone tempered the potent draught.” 

** Gracious Heaven! . Is that possible?” demanded Charles, with a 
— ‘Surely you are but jesting!” and Charles smiled, but 

imly. 
nai? ossible? Jesting? It is ascertainly true as that you stand there 
—nay, more, when he felt the godlike madness stir within him, I have 
been told, nor do I doubt the fact that he was wont to pour the inspir- 
ing potion into a human skull, and thence.to quaff it! Is there not 
something grand, magnificent, intense in this? Do you not feel the 
very wm of poesy throb in your temples as you hear of it. Iam 
sure I do,” added the Regenerator, swallowing the last mouthful of his 
potentdose. ‘I feel it in every vein, in every fibre; and the world 
shall know that I do, Chesterfield, when I can find leisure to begin my 
immortal poem. The title of that poem is fixed—fixed as fate, young 
man ; no earthly motive shall ever induce me to change it. But think 
not to know it yet. I love you well, upon my soul I do; but we must 
be bound together by long, strong, tried affection, ere the deep sublime 
of these dread words shall pass into your soul from my confiding lips. 
Not ye ‘not yet!” and the Regenerator moved his hand myste- 
riously. 


Charles trembled with emotion. Was he indeed so near, so very 
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near the charmed circle which contained within itself the well-head of 
immortality? Was it indeed thus that Byron wrought? Was it thus 
that Marchmont had attained the glorious elevation on which he stood 2? 
If so, might he not hope, might he not try himself? The Welsh 
giant, so gloriously immortalized in “‘ Jack the Giant Killer,” conceived 
a thought extremely like to this, at the most critical moment of his des- 
tiny. But Chesterfield did not remember this, it might perhaps have been 
useful to him if he had. 

‘‘Come, you young what’s-your-name,” resumed the Pindar in 
esse, ‘it is no good for you to stand there, looking like a duck in 
thunder. Come and place yourself behind me, and read the words as 
I writethem. You will see how it is done, at any rate, though I won’t 
quite promise you should do the like. Now forit! Iam in the vein! 
I feel the burning thoughts, the scorching words !” 

Mr. Marchmont, as he uttered the last sentence, seized the pen, and 
began writing, sometimes very rapidly for several lines together, some- 
times slowly, with his eyes fixed upon the ceiling, as if looking there 
for the words he sought; while Charles the while stood fixed behind 
him, greedily swallowing the characters as they became visible. 


“THOUGHTS ON SUICIDE, 


“‘ Let us thank the gods that there is on this momentous subject one simple 
fact which never has been doubted, namely—that as man is not consulted 
respecting his entrance into the world, he has clearly and indefeasibly the 
right to quit it at his pleasure. A prisoner of war is considered at liberty to 
effect his escape whenever an opportunity may offer, provided he has not 

iven his parole to remainin durance. And when did man, either directly or 
indirectly, give his parole to remain in this fleshy prison-house ?” 


«Do you see, Chesterfield? You read as I go on, don’t you ?” said 
the animated penman, suddenly turning himself round in his chair, 
and fixing his glaring eyes on Charles. 

‘**1 do not lose a word, sir,” replied the young man. 

‘¢ Observe, then,” resumed the Regenerator. ‘‘ Here is a point on 
which you must dilate ; a multitude of magnificent illustrations must, of 
course, occur,to you here. I have sown the seed, my good fellow, and 
if dulness does not stifle it, a copious harvest must follow.” Mr, 
Marchmont then knocked his spoon sharply upon the edge of his glass, 
and resumed his pen. 


“‘ The soul, by its own nature demonstrates its right to freedom from earthly 
bonds ? Are we able to bind it for an instant ?” 


_ “Tam in great force at this moment,” he muttered, and again strik- 
ing his glass, went on writing. 
“ Are we able to bind the subtile essence for an instant? What is that 


elevated and delicious state of intellectual emancipation called by the vile 
vulgar wool-gathering? What, but the unmistakable declaration of the soul, 


that it must and will be free »” 
‘* But, Chesterfield, what are you about all this time? ‘Twice I have 


begged, implored, besought you to replenish this silly-looking empty 
glass. What can be your notion of intellectual labour? Why even 
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the mighty steam-engine itself wants oil. How then can a weak 
machine like man get on unaided ?” 

Stammering a hasty apology about not having understood his signal, 
and being altogether occupied by following the movements of his pen, 
Charles rapidly replenished the tumbler, and then replaced himself 
behind Marchmont’s chair, who having nearly drained it at a single 
draught, resumed his pen, and with renovated inspiration resumed his 
scrawl. 

“ Shall, then, the unjustifiable clog of a forced incarnation inflict the mise- 
—- - matter upon the immaterial spark, nor leave be left to shake it off at 
wi 

‘‘ Bring me one of those cigars, will you ?—those lying there on the 
chimneypiece. Great Jove! how magnificent is this flow of thought! 
Mark me, Chesterfield, at this moment; the divine essence is at work 
within me! Like the immortal oracles of old, I feel the sacred voice 
within, and give it utterance, almost without volition.” 


“« Never, no never, can that ethereal spark part, or as it were, crackle and 
sparkle in eagerness to wing its rapid way midst kindred essences, along the 
bright interminable regions of the starry vault, without giving proof as strong 
as nature’s self can offer, that suicide is the most glorious act the hand of man 
can achieve. What is the blood which follows such a stroke, but a libation to 
the power of mind? Yet, despite the strictest deductions of argumentative ra« 
tiocination proving the absurdity of man’s remaining here one instant after it 
seems good to his intelligence that he should leave the life he loathes, the 
wretched bigots who still hold rule among us, would bury him in a crossing of 
_ four roads, and drive a stake through his body to punish it for having let loose 
its tenant soul! Idiots! the day may come, perhaps, and at no distant date, 
when the cross-road and the stake, shall be the doom of those who cowardly 
have lived to the last gasp of their allotted span, nor dared to choose the mo- 
ment for themselves.” 

** But this won't do,” exclaimed Mr. Marchmont, suddenly interrupt- 
ing himself, and wiping his forehead. ‘I find, my dear sir, that this 
subject inspires me to such a degree, that it would be culpable, as 
editor of The Reyenerator, were | to give it into other hands. I have 
written one or two sentences here that—in short, that I cannot part 
with. I speak as a matter of duty, nothing else, I assure you—I 
really must go on with this subject myself, and shall make a leader of 
it. Leave me, Mr. Chesterfield, I have occasional headachs, which 
often follow these remarkable flashes of inspiration, and I wish to put 
the present moment to profit, before either the headach, or its sleepy 
remedy fall upon me.” 

«I will go this moment, sir,” replied Charles, a little frightened, and 
a good deal disappointed by this sudden dismissal. ‘‘ But let me know 
first, if it still be your wish that I should write for The Regene- 
rator.” 

‘*Confound it! you are not touchy I hope? My wish ?—To be 
sure itis; andil I don’t persevere in writing a skeleton sketch for you, 
it is only because I think you are able to do without it. You are 
very clever, Chesterfield, there is no question about it—the sort of effect 
I produce upon you, decidedly shows it. No slow, heavy earthworm 


of a pedant ever kindled d fe ble of work 
2 Ag le as you do—you are perfectly capable of w 
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“‘Then so encouraged, may I ask you, sir, if there would be any 
objection to my selecting for my theme the immortality of the soul? 
The splendid theory upon man’s right of will, which you have just pro- 
duced leads, as it seems to me, directly to the subject; and perhaps 
my article might have the honour of following yours? The mere idea 
that it might do so, inspires me.”’ : 

‘Stop a moment! for heaven’s sake, don’t run away with any ridi- 
culous non sequiturs. I should never forgive myself if I led you into 
any such absurdity. If you fall to work on that rather musty subject 
at all, you must take devilish good care that you do it with a spirit 
perfectly philosophical. It would be ruin to The Regenerator, perfect 
ruin, sir, if that theme were to be treated in a twaddling manner in its 
pages. For the most part, our system is to avoid every thing approach- 
ing to what are ordinarily classed as religious subjects. This restraint, 
however, will probably not be necessary much longer; and, as soon as 
it can be safely thrown off, it is my purpose to imbody, in a series of 
essays, all the arguments against Christianity brought forward by Mr. 
Robert Owen at Cincinnati, in the year 1828, during his famous con- 
troversy with the Reverend Mr. Campbell, in which he undertook to 
prove to the world the fallacy of the whole thing. The present is a 
noble opportunity for declamation on this promising subject, and it is 
by no means my intention to lose it.” ' 
~ So strongly, as yet, did Chesterfield’s religious education cling to him, 
that though exceedingly vexed at finding how difficult it was for him 
to follow the rapid transitions of such a mind as Mr, Marchmont’s, he 
doubted not but that in some way or other THe TRUTH would be 
brought forth from all the difficult processes to which he perceived it 
was that gentleman’s method to submit it, like gold from the crucible. 
But nevertheless, he felt that he was himself, for the present at least, 
quite unequal to perform any of the intermediate operations by which 
this desirable result was to be obtained ; and therefore taking his hat 
from under the table, and making a most respectful bow, he said, 

‘* Perhaps, sir, just at first it may be safer for me to confine myself 
to some short work of imagination. Will you give me leave to wait 
upon you in a day or two with something of this kind, both in verse and 
prose ?” 

“Yes, yes, you are veryright. If I find you possess facility of come 
position, I can let you mount afterwards. Good by, good by. Off 
with you, I am getting devilish sleepy, already.” 

Charles Chesterfield then repeated his bow and departed, and as he 
shut the door, the head of the inspired philosopher sank on his breast, 
his eyes closed, and a heavy sleep nestling round him, like cotton on a 
burn, once more stilled the throbbing pulses of his glowing soul. 


(To be continued.) 












































































( 224) 
SECRECY. 


** Vetabo qui Cereris sacrum q 
Vulgérit arcane, iisdem 
Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum 
Solvat phaselum.”—Honrar, 


“Comme aussi c'est la coustume des femmes, de céler ce que ne scavent pas,” 
Satine Meytree, 


Great merit has been attached by moralists to the act of secrecy; 
the betrayal of fa confidence is commonly considered as an act of con- 
summate knavery, while a blab is universally set down as no better 
than an idiot. Isthis a well-founded decision? or is the dogma an- 
other instance, in which the world’s wisdom is no better than folly? 
What, in fact, is a secret in the abstract? Is it not a conspiracy of two 
persons (more, they say, than two depositories do not constitute a secret) 
against all the world? If human happiness be promoted by the dis- 
semination of knowledge, and if civilization be but the progressing of 
the species towards the attainment of that happiness, it follows that se- 
cretiveness (as Gall would have called it) must be a vice, rather than a 
virtue in the human complex. The desire of secrecy, in itself, is no- 
thing less than a primd facie evidence of having something to conceal 
—that is to say, something which the world has an interest in knowing, 
and which we have an interest in keeping to ourselves. But to prefer 
one’s own interest to those of our species, is egotism in its worst form, 
and the prolific parent of all sorts of crimes. 

If knowledge be power, the possession of a secret must be a 
monopoly of power; and it was by an extensive application of this 
consequence, that, in the infancy of the world, a few priests con- 
trived to keep the goods of life in their exclusive possession. All 
the leading truths necessary for the conduct of the individual and 
of society, were, then, wrapped up in mysteries, and doled out to 
a favoured few; till the word itself, from signifying all that is 
respectable in religion, became ultimately applied as an indication of 
something disreputable and dangerous, as a gentle expression for what, 
in coarser language, is unceremoniously christened a humbug. 

If, indeed, the keeping of a secret were (what it'professes to be) a meri- 
torious action, we essay writers, who are continually letting the cat out 
of the bag, must be the greatest criminals in nature—a thing not to be ut- 
tered in any Christian community. | But infinitely more dangerous must 
be that greater conspiracy, the society for the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, whose members are determined that, to the extent of their means, 
nothing that can be turned to a bookselling profit, shall continue a 
secret to any man, who can afford to pay sixpence for the discovery. 
What, indeed, is the entire encyclopedia fof sciences, but so many 
Organized attempts to lay bare the secrets of nature, and to communi- 
cate them to endless generations ? 

Not, however, to enter into so wide and inexhaustible a field, 
there is sufficiently satisfactory evidence of the dangers and dis- 
comforts of secrecy, in the universal demand for newspaper in- 
telligence, and the immense combinations brought into activity for 
its supply. Nor does public curiosity extend itself alone to the major 
interests of the world, to the warlike manceuvres of the Commis- 
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sioner Lins, or the dusts kicked up bythe Dost Mohammeds; there is 
no question so minimissime, that it affords not matter for a paragraph. 
If Miss Sidesaddle’s horse shies with her in the park, or if Sir Spoone 
Raw runs down an omnibus with his tilbury, the event “ goes fying all 
abroad upon the wings,” not ‘of mighty winds,” but upon those of 
the no less volatile sheets of the London papers, Then, Lord Stingy’s 
chimney cannot smoke, without a paragraph worthy of the fire of Lon- 
don; and Sir John Squandergrove’s dinner at the Clarendon is as 
pompously commemorated, as an European congress. If we only con- 
sider the agreeable occupation affurded to the inhabitants of country 
towns (to say nothing of the actors themselves assembled in the metro- 
sm by the perusal of these matters, and also the numbers of artisans 
iterary and mechanic, who live by their publication, with all the vir- 
tuous wives, and dear little innocents, dependant on their labour, must 
it not appear a heinous sin in any man to attempt hiding his light 
under a bushel, and stopping as far as in him lies, the circulation of 
the so-much-desired intelligence ? 

Great, on the contrary, must be the merit of those amiable and 
excellent sprigs of upstart plutocracy, who, not contented with exer- 
cising a boundless hospitality to,dining-out lords and unprovided 
Lady Bettys, cramming them with turtle and pine-apples, and giving 
them balls and entertainments that might coax, not merely the pauper 
aristocracy, but the very birds off the trees, actually go out of their 
way, to furnish the public papers with a full, true, and particular 
account of each last outdoing, and a detailed enumeration of all the 
dignified possessors of handles to their names, who have honoured the 
happy hosts with their distinguished society. Upon this subject of 
what is commonly called ‘‘ Morning Post intelligence,” we can by no 
means agree in the Pishes and Pshaws, with which certain would-be poli- 
ticians cast it aside, to bury themselves to the ears in a political leader. 
Not that we would in the least underrate that portion of the daily press 
—be the same conservative, whig, radical, nondescript, or unintelligible. 

The daily leader of a political journal, is as necessary to set 
the opinions of its party, as the clock at the Horse-guards is to 
set the watches of the city of Westminster. Of that clock, it may truly 
be said, that ail whose customary avocations call them to pass from 
the Admiralty to Parliament-street, are in the habit of going by it. 
In the same manner, the small fry of cockney politicians would 
never. be awakened to ‘‘ the time of day,” without the assistance of 
their favourite diurnals: and the simile holds further good in this, 
that whereas the number of parochial clock is multitudinous, so too is 
that of newspapers; and, while every man disregards the striking intel- 
ligence of the said parochials, and pins his faith exclusively on the 
military martinet keeping sentry from its tower, over the park, so each 
one hearkens not to the wisdom of the general journals, but gives im- 
plicit credence exclusively to the dicta of his one special favourite. 
Against the utility, therefore, of this portion of the daily press, we have 
nothing to say; the law allows it, and the court awards it; but we 
may be permitted to remark, in relation to the subject specifically be- 
fore us, that if secrecy be, as we suspect, a vice, and the emptying our 
budgets of truths a meritorious service, the quantum meruit of the 
inditers of good matter employed in that portion of the press, is capable 
of considerable extension. 
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The court and fashionable intelligence, on the contrary is ‘replete 
with information; and there is nothing to be regretted in it, except 
that it does not so fully enter into minutie, as public curiosity may 
deem . Of little avail is it, when Lady Fitztwaddle enter- 
tains a select party of fashionables, to know that “ every delicacy in 
season” was provided for their corporeal sustenance. How vague and 

ury an idea does such a generality convey! To half the town, 
it implies, if we are in the month of May, nothing more than green 
peas and mackerel ; or if the time be Christmas—turkeys and chines, 
with an accompaniment of sausages, and an aprés of mince-pies. 
Even with those who have been roused to a just suspicion, that every 
delicacy in season, implies every thing that is not in season, it would be 
more edifying to be informed precisely, and on good authority, what 
are the individual elements embraced in that very collective phrase. 
So, too, although it is matter of great public easement, to learn that 
the honourable, the member for Ratborough, had an audience with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it would be more gratifying to learn a 
little of the subject of their conversation, and to be made acquainted 
how the matter in debate has been settled between them; or in con- 
veying to the public the startling intelligence that his Serene Highness 
Prince Von Snoring-Guttelburg has left his castle of Thundertontrenk 
to take the waters of Foolsbad, it would add materially to the obligation, 
to tell us where he got the money for the journey, and how his subjects 
contrive to exist in his absence. Upon such deficiencies, however, 
we have little right to complain; being perfectly satisfied that they do 
not arise from any perverse disposition to secrecy in the informants, 
we ought rather to be thankful for what is told us; the more espe- 
cially as we have our imaginations to draw upon, and conjecture is one 
of the main pleasures of political lucubration. 

An evil less easily justified, is the habit which the purveyors of intel- 
ligence have acquired of affecting the mysterious. That very uncertain 
personage the “ certain nobleman not a hundred miles from the vicinity 
of Belgrave-square,” is the occasion of endless embarrassment to the 
readers ‘‘ down east ;” while, “‘ the dashing widow of a deceased alder- 
‘man,’ utterly passeth the understanding of every dealer in conundrums, 
west of Temple Bar. Asterisks and dashes, too, are a manifest abuse 
of the press, and little better than a catachresis: for, these imply a 
secret; while the purpose of the paragraph in which they appear, can 
be none other than to communicate. It is with great pleasure, there- 
fore, that we can bear testimony to the decline of the usage; and 
that we can congratulate those whom it may concern, on the in- 
crease of names and titles en toutes lettres. 

Not so much can be said for certain advertising individuals, who are 
most mischievously addicted to another species of cryptology, which is 
the more offensive to the general public, as it is so obviously designed 
to keep them in the dark. Thus, we often find it set down, “* W. X. 
received. If he will make good his word, Z. will do the needful.” 
“ Q. Y. is miserable at not receiving a letter. If William has a rem- 
nant of affection left, he will not keep her in the dark.” ‘“ Indicator 
has seen the party: 1. p. 9, 276, a.c.” Those who remember the 
sensation excited in London by the handwriting on the wall, the mys- 
terious B. C.Y., may well conceive how such announcements as these 
must disturb the tranquillity of the guessing portion of readers, and 
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how great must be the pang of disappointed curiosity, when. 
attempt to raise the veil proves to be vain. Such advertisers shou 
be bound to follow the example of the propounders of magazine 
charades, who were wont to promise an announcement of the mof 
d'énigme ‘in our next.” | 

It is no inconsiderable addition to the comparative value of personal 
and fashionable intelligence, that it interests the greatest number of 
teaders. Few of the male perusers of journals really care a fig about 
what, the Muscovite or the Turk is doing; and, as for the ladies, dear 
souls, not one in a hundred ever looks at the leader: but every one 
is interested in the fashionable intelligence. It is remarkable that the 
more remote an individual is from a chance even of coming in contact 
with the persons there commemorated, the greater is the avidity with 
which he or she peruses this part of the paper: insomuch that when 
one of the protagonists on the stage of fashionable life, finds himself 
(as he sometimes will) in that other stage, her majesty’s mail-coach, he 
will be astonished at finding his companions better acquainted with all 
the ‘‘ nobility and gentry” whose seats lie along the road, than he, their 
habitual associate, is himself. 

After all, perhaps, we are wrong in deeming the fact remarkable; 
for it is precisely because we are ignorant, that we desire information 
on any point; and the omne ignotum pro magnifico is a prevailing habit 
in every department of life. Nothing can be less reasonable than the 
blame which is attached to an indulgence in paragraph reading, nor 
less conclusive than the standing question concerning the interest 
people can possibly take in the goings on of those with whom they have 
no acquaintance. We are commanded by our moral instructors, to 
form a higher standard of action, than that of mere personal interest ; 
and curiosity was given to man, as an antagonist principle to pure self- 
ishness. Surely there can be no reason on earth, why the nihil humani a 
me alienum puto should ‘not be as available, to the reader, as to the 
actor in civilized life. Why, too, may not a person, without incurring 
the imputation of idle curiosity, find as much to amuse him in the say- 
ings and doings of live duchesses and real cabinet ministers, as in the 
fictitious sorrows of the Minerva press? And why may they not be as 
much pre-occupied with the Speaker’s dinners, or the routes of a bond 
fide lady of quality, as they are in the imaginary spreads, and in the 
unreal mockeries of fancy balls, attributed to those miserable caricatures 
of fashion, the heroes and heroines of the silver-fork novels ? 

But we are not less wrong, perhaps, in confining our remarks to the 
high aristocratic and important personages, whose whereabouts come 
recommended to the public, by their places in the red-book. The pub- 
lic at large is no less anxious to be accurately informed of the infinite 
nothings which befall the nobodies, the little domestic quarrels which 
are settled at the police offices, the changes of climate recommended 
by twelve good men and true, the box-lobby challenges of fire-eating 
clerks and hot- headed haberdashers, the Gretna-green excursions 
of boarding-school young ladies with gentlemen at large from the 
sister kingdom, &c. &c. Neither is it matter of small moment to re- 
port the important meetings of parochial politicians, with the eloquent 
and impressive speeches of the gentlemen ‘in the dirty shirt and 
Greasy breeches,” to adopt Curran’s well-known designation,—and the 

ignified deportments of churchwardens in the chair. Nor isit allow- 
able to pass sub silentio, the political philosophy of chartism, the phi- 
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losophical politics of the socialists, the sober progress of the tee- 
totalists, or the no-progresses of the not-able-ities who hang on by the 
British association. 

There would, however, be no end to this enumeration; for there 
is no form or category of mediocrity or insignificance which will not on 
occasion claim, and obtain too, the attention of the public. Still, we 
must not neglect to specify those nobodies who achieve popularity 
and notice through their relations with my lords the judges, If in the 
kingdom of heaven there is joy over one sinner that repenteth, in the 
kingdom of Great Britain (ay, and in France too) the abounding joy 
is over him whose crimes are of the most atrocious description, whose 
heart is the most hardened, or who, if he has any repentance upon 
hand, reserves it for the eve of his execution,—the better to glorify the 
muckle-wraths his spiritual guides, or tofornament a pathetic paragraph, 
and raise an ‘‘ intense sensation.” What a ceaseless subject of dis- 
cussion and of interest was that combination of folly and atrocity, 
Courvoisier! Members of parliament attended his levee to see the 
irons knocked from his felon limbs, and lords sat up all night to be 
present at his death. And then, what ecstasy at length, when one of 
these cutthroats ‘truly repents,” and thanks Providence for having 
made murder a necessary stepping-stone to everlasting happiness! How 
consoling is such a justification of the ways of God to man! It makes 
one’s very fingers itch to be handling the knife, or trying the trigger, 
to witness the confidence with which such a penitent encounters a rope, 
and claims the attention of the world, to see how a felon can die. The 
wretch who kicks off his shoes, and justifies the old judges boast of the 
game qualities of English robbers, is not a worse matter of spiritual 
edification ! 

Such being the curiosity excited by the nobodies, and such the 
anxiety with which the public look out for the adventures and misad- 
ventures of ‘ all manner and condition of persons,” it strikes us as very 
strange, that the subject has not been taken up by the booksellers, 
We would [press upon their attention, as a promising, and it might be 
added a certain, speculation, the getting up a mediocratical history of 
England, or complete narrative of the successive nothings and no- 
bodies that have occupied national attention,—the illustrious lions of 
the coteries, who have published works that nobody reads; the actors 
who have blazed as stars of the first magnitude for their nine nights, 
and then ‘‘are heard no more;” the ‘green men,” and the Romeo 
Coates’s, the Dupotets and O-key-s, with the long succession of single- 
speech orators, patriots of a sessions, writers of last clever articles, 
quacks, system-mongers, playwrights, swindlers, &c. &c., who have 
each in their turn amused the leisure, and excited the enthusiasm 
of the country, to the temporary oblivion of the Wellingtons and 
Nelsons, the Pitts and the Foxes, who preoccupy the pages of 
ordinary historians. Such a history, in many senses, might be 
deemed a national history par excellence. For who is the nation ? 
—not the half-a-dozen great men (as they are called), who, in any de- 
partment, have carried forward the march of events during a genera- 
tion; not the ministers, the military leaders, the heads of parties, 
the poets, dramatists, scientific inventors, astronomers, and preachers ; 
but the masses, the millions, the .spinners of cotton, polishers of steel, 
the growers of corn and cabbages, the shipwrights, butchers and bakers, 
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tinkers and tailors, who are simply useful; and the almost equally ex- 
tensive class of fruges consumere nati, who supply the markets with an 
effective demand, without any personal peculiarities to distinguish 
themselves from their neighbours. 

While these parties form the proper subjects of a truly national his- 
tory, they likewise constitute the great majority of gentle readers; and 
how is it possible to conceive that any readers can feel an interest in 
the narratives of ordinary history, at all proportionate to that they must 
experience in the perusal of their own special doings? What are the 
Metternichs, the Talleyrands to them, when compared to their noble 
selves? Of this we have proof positive in existing circumstances, if 
men had the wit to perceive it. Not only all history, but all bio- 
graphy touches, in proportion as it nnias the individual reader : 
every man is for his own speciality ; and the Little Pedlington annals, 
and the county histories, within the sphere of their own jurisdiction, 
have an influence not to be disputed by the historians of all time and 
all countries: the history of the nobodies, therefore, must, 2 fortiori, 
become the favourite reading of every body. 

We must not, however, be seduced away from the main subject of 
our paper, into taking a one-sided view of the merits and demerits of 
secrecy ; and we must remind our readers that what we have cited goes 
only to prove the general benefit which the species derives, from those 
leaky members of society, whose tongues know no control of their 
brains, and who consider the whole value of a secret to lie in the 
telling it. In this, as in all other moral estimates, we are to consider 
not merely the consequences likely to follow from the individual 
act, but what would be the result if every one indulged in the 
forbidden thing. Now, it is abundantly clear, that if all mankind 
{therein including-womankind also) were to keep even their own 
secrets—to say nothing of other people’s,—the world would perish 
of pure ennui. There would be an end of all interesting crim. 
cons., all delectable scandals, all tracasseries, and family squabbles, 
80 necessary for keeping society alive, and preserving the animal spirits 
from stagnation. 

\Great, likewise, would be the increase of immorality resulting from 
such ill-placed discretion. Many are the men preserved honest, and 
many the women chaste, simply because they dare not trust themselves 
to the fidelity of their intended partners in iniquity! What bribery 
would go on in elections, if the parties could trust each other with im- 
plicit confidence! What stock-jobbing conspiracies would be formed, 
if there were no dread of being sold by some of the conspirators ! 
If by the falling out of rogues, honest men sometimes come to their 
Own, not less frequently is the public protected by the tacit agree- 
ment existing between all scoundrels, to betray each other. It is to 
Obviate the dangers of secrecy, that governments stimulate the natural 
Propensity to betray, by rewards offered for discoveries: and, in some 
Communities, not contented to depend on such indirect means of getting 
to the bottom of what is going forward, the powers that be habitually 
employ whole legions of spies, at the public expense, for the purpose of 
Cutting off any possibility of the preservation of a secret. 

That there is something inherently wrong in the keeping of secrets, 
may be further collected from the pain which attends the process. The 
moment a man finds himself with a secret in his possession, there is at 
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once an end to his peace of mind. He cannot go about his business 
nee mae ae may read in his face that he is longing to be rid of his 
charge, and that he would think that man his best friend, whose 
perspicacity should relieve him of his burden. On this account, there 
was something singularly discreet and sagacious of a friend of our own, 
who made it a point, when charged with another man’s secret, to stipu- 
late that he should have some one to assist him in keeping it. It 
has been eulogistically said of a great philosopher of antiquity, that if he 
had been in possession of one whole andful of truths, he would have 
thought twice before he opened his little finger: for our parts, had we 
at our disposal a bushel of secrets, our first act should be to get rid of 
them to the first comers. Seldom, indeed, does it happen, even to the 
persons whose secret is concerned, that they benefit by the discretion of 
their depository. When a shyness, for instance, has occurred between 
two friends, each hastens to confide to a third person the cause of of- 
fence, with the strictest injunction not to let the matter go further. Now, 
if the third person in question has no more discretion than to be silent, 
as he is bid, the quarrel ripens into a deadly feud; whereas if he just 
gently hints to the offender what is passing in his friend’s mind, it isa 
thousand to one that the blabbing leads directly to a reconciliation. 
too, is, very frequently, but another name for lying; for 
what difference is there between telling the thing that is not, and not 
telling the thing that is? Besides, the very act of keeping a secret 
almost inevitably involves direct mendacity as a meansof defence. The 
r, indeed, of a secret finds every man’s hand against him, and 
is hand must therefore be against every man. Ail the world are un- 
easy under the consciousness that a secret exists, of which they are not 
cen and all, therefore, are on the watch to worm it out of the 
epository: a war of dexterity is engaged, and there is no safety but in 
= or in fence. 
ere are secrets, it is said, in all trades, and very little is it to the 
credit of trade that such should be the case. Where, then, is the vast 
merit of being faithful to such secrets? Corporations, in general, make 
an oath of secrecy a form of admission to be administered to candi- 
dates. This is in reality a declaration of war against the rest of 
society; and the public have a decided right to require that such 
oaths should not be observed to the detriment of society. Secrecy, 
moreover, is a decided characteristic of cunning, and a better proof 
cannot be required of its folly: but it is, forsooth, a pleasant occupa- 
tion to be taken into the councils of fools, and bound to promote their 
on le no matter at whose expense. 
ides, before a man can have any right to bind another to secrecy, 
he should be able to give good security that he will not tell the tale him- 
self. “ Do you mean to tell Doily ?” was the judicious question put to 
one who implored secrecy : and, on extorting an involuntary affirmative 
answer, the confidant ran off to the club as fast as he could, that he 
might not be defrauded of the pleasure of being first in the field with 
the scandalous narrative. In general, they who will tell one person @ 
secret, will tell more ; and it really is too flagrant a piece of dupery, to 
be the sole victim of the secret de comédie. 
In confiding a secret, the party must be in one of two situations; he 
must either be under the aera ornot. If, however, he either 
wants assistance, and tells to obtain it, or tells because circumstances 
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revent concealment, there is no such great compliment in the confi- 
dence, that it should cause an honourable obligation to silence: but if 
no such motive be present, and the confidence is made, because the 

y cannot contain himself, there must be a still less necessity 
or reserve on the part of the listener. Of all cases of secrecy, that 
in which the secret is most religiously kept, is when its possession puts 
its subject in the power of his confidant. In such a case a secret 
becomes as good as an annuity. It is brandished over the head of the 
victim with a “‘ stand and deliver” consequence, like the sword of Da- 
mocles; and better would it be for him, that the sword fell at onee, and 
put him out of his misery, than that it should be rendered by its sus- 
nse an instrument of extortion in the hands of the possessor, and of 
enduring wretchedness to the unhappy patient. How much nobler, 
better, honester, would it be in the confidant, to denounce the victim 
and betray him to his fate, than to be true to a trust for the mere lust 
of gain, and to make a market of his fidelity ! 
he real nature of secrecy is rendered still more evident, in the con- 
temptuous light in which society holds a quack doctor. It is not, as 
some suppose, because the only secret quacks have to disclose, is that 
their nostrum is a poisonous drug, or at best but a powerless one; since 
the regulars unhappily, are sometimes obliged to deal in the like com- 
modities, The real difference between them consists in this, that the 
regular tells all that he knows about the treatment of disease, while the 
quack keeps his own secret, and makes a mystery of what professes to 
be a means of benefiting his species. 

Our doubts and suspicions on this spurious point of honour were first 
excited, by the assertion that women are especially prone to divulge all 
that they know, and are by their nature incapable of keeping a secret. 
If the ladies, we argued, are really thus constituted by nature, it could 
only be because nature required that the utmost publicity should await 
all human transactions. For women are not only peculiarly adapted 
to the more rapid diffusion of intelligence, by their amiable tendency to 
loquacity, but they have also infused into their disposition a stronger 
tincture of curiosity: while the means placed at their disposition for 
the attainment of truth, are decidedly greater than those in which the 
male sex rejoice. If a woman once gets a hint that there is ign 
to conceal, it is not long before she obtains a clue to its nature; and, 
when once she has traced it to the possession of a male relation, she 
will never rest till the secret is her own. Considering, then, the various 
excellences of the female character, it went to our hearts to believe that 
this incontestable peculiarity should be a mere weakness, and its indul- 
gence a sin: on the contrary, we considered the fact in itself, an evi- 
dence of the excellence of candour, the vice of concealment; and this 
inference has been strengthened into certainty, by the considerations 
enumerated in this paper. Neither can we listen to the arguments 
of those who aver that the men are at bottom quite as great blabs as 
women, and that they are to the full as uneasy under a secret, as their 
chéres moitiés. Whether this be or be not the truth, we shall not here 
Pause to inquire; suffice it to say, that if such be in: any degree the 
£ase, it can only be attributed to the growing civilization of mankind, 
and to their nearer approach to the openness of the female disposition. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS#* 
COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 


Part XVIII. 


Tue sudden tidings of her nearly-approaching dissolution thus 
thoughtlessly announced to her by the half-intoxicated Boskey, was a 
dreadful shock to Mrs. Field. None of us, however well prepared to 
die, can hear the sudden summons to our grave without a shudder. 
Mrs. Field thought she had felt unwell and weak for some months, had 
no notion that her sickness was unto death. When then she heard the 
sentence of death within seven days pronounced against her, a sudden 
tremour pervaded her limbs, a suffocating feeling arose in her throat, 
and a cold, clammy perspiration burst from every pore of her body. 
She closed her eyes and muttered a few inaudible words in prayer, then 
opening them again, and fixing them on her child, uttered aloud, ‘‘ and 
in thy mercy look down upon and protect my child.” 

Agnes, however, heard not the kind prayer offered in her behalf. 
The sudden news of her parent’s danger—of the death of the only 
being whom she had loved with that intensity of affection, which a dis- 

sition like hers was calculated to cherish, struck like a dagger to her 

rt. She stood with her arms extended, and her eyeballs, starting 
from their sockets, gazing at her mother as though she would penetrate 
and examine her frame to ascertain the truth of the horrid announce- 
ment she had heard. Suddenly perception failed her—her eyes re- 
mained open but she saw not; her brain seemed to whirl round and 
round—a feeling of intense sickness came upon her, and she fell with 
a loud shriek by the side of her mother, just as she had uttered the 
prayer for her safety and protection. 

** Agnes! my poor child! the blow has been too much for you,” 
said Mrs. Field, raising herself in bed and rubbing the temples of her 
daughter. 

She was cold, icy cold, and it suddenly struck her mother that the 
shock had killed her. She sprung from her bed, shrieking, “* My 
child! my child! He has killed my child!” and rushing to the bell- 
pull, fell ere she reached it. 

Her screams reached the ears of her husband and Mr. Boskey, who 
were descending the stairs. Ephraim hurried back to the bedroom and 
found his wife on the ground, bleeding from her mouth, perfectly in- 
sensible, and his daughter swooning on the bed. 

Just as he had raised the former from the floor, and placed her on 
the bed by the side of her child, Mr. Boskey came staggering into the 
room, and seizing the bedpost for support, hiccupped out, ‘* Broke a 
vessel on the lungs—all up.” 

“* Stand aside, beast!” said Ephraim; “this is your doing.” 

Mr. Boskey tried to obey, but in the attempt let go of his support 
and fell upon the carpet, whence, in a sitting posture, with his back 
supported by the bedstead, he began to defend himself against the 
‘* very wicked and false insinuations” of Ephraim. 

Field was justly irritated by the brutal conduct of Humidus, and 
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seizing him by the collar dragged him to the staircase, and kicked him 
from the top of the stairs to the bottom. He then rang the bedroom- 
bell and despatched the frightened maid for another, medical man. 
During her absence his agony was indescribable. He first of all stood 
silently gazing at the crimson blood which flowed in jets from his wife’s 
mouth. He then examined the marble looks of his child, and thinkin 
it might be in his power to recover her, sprinkled her copiously wi 
water from the ewer. 

After a few minutes, Agnes heaving a deep sigh, opened her eyes to 
gaze on her mother, but the moment she saw her face and the bed- 
clothes covered with her blood, with a shudder, she relapsed into a state 
of syncope. 

Poor Ephraim stood wringing his hands, almost maddened at the 
sad sight before him. He called on each alternately in the most en- 
dearing terms. He then began to utter every vile reproach his mind 
could suggest, and his tongue utter against Mr. Humidus, as the cause 
of all his miseries. 

A long time seemed to have elapsed—seconds seemed minutes, 
minutes hours—since he had sent for further aid, but it had not arrived. 
He looked out of the window down the long vista of the High-street, 
but no one was in view. He leaned over the balustrades in hopes of 
hearing some one below, but nothing was to be heard but the ster- 
torous breathing of Mr. Boskey, who lay half stunned with his fall, 
and beastly drunk, on the mat at the bottom of the stairs. In a rage, 
Ephraim rushed down, and dragged the doctor, who had not power 
to resist, into the street, and gave him in charge of a watchman to be 
conveyed home. 

Scarcely had he closed the door before Dr. Drybones arrived, guided 
by the servant. This gentleman, who was tall, thin, and very precise 
in his manner, but enjoying the reputation of the cleverest man 
out of London, took off his clerical-looking hat from the top of his 
neatly-curled brown wig, and after carefully smoothing the nap of the 
beaver, deposited it with great care on the hall table, and put his gloves, 
which he drew slowly from his hands, inside the crown, and laid his 
gold-headed cane across the brims. 

Ephraim, who was fearful his wife would expire ere they could reach 
her room, begged and prayed Dr. Drybones to make haste. The 
doctor, however, never hurried himself or lost his temper or his dignity : 
making a very polite bow he assured him he was quite ready to fallow 
him, now that he had seen ‘the article of dress which protected his 
head placed ready for immediate resumption on his return.” 

The moment he entered the chamber his stiffness of figure relaxed, 
and his apathy left him. Nature asserted her empire over formality. 
Though used, from many years practice to scenes of disaster and woe, 
never had he seen one more disastrous or woful than the one before 
him. Mrs. Field was dead, and her features were beginning to assume 
the pallor and rigidity of death. Her face looked paler, probably from 
the mass of clotted gore with which the pillow on which her head lay 
was encrusted. By her side lay the lovely form of Agnes resembling 
more closely some finely-chiselled statue than an animate being. 

Dr. Drybones placed his fingers on the pulse of Mrs. Field, and 
turning to her husband with a tear trickling down his thin and furrowed 
cheek, in tones of deep sympathy observed, 
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“ The mother, sir, I regret to say, is beyond the reach of human aid ; 

but the daughter, I trust, may soon be restored to you again.” 
_. Then, such is the force of habit, he took his gold snuff-box from his 
waistcoat-pocket, and applied a copious pinch to his nostrils, as if he 
were waiting for Ephraim to recover from his sobbing, sufficiently to 
make some answer to his remarks. 

Ephraim, however, was too much stupified by his unexpected loss, to be 
able to make any observation in reply. The doctor therefore beckoned 
to the servant, who was sobbing as though her heart would burst, and 
with her help conveyed the unconscious Agnes to her own bedchamber. 
While the girl, by his orders, was undressing her young mistress, he 
wrote a few words with his pencil, and when she had placed Agnes in 
bed despatched her with them to a neighbouring apothecary, who soon 
returned, bringing with her the prescribed remedies. 

But not to dwell upon this sad scene, let it suffice to say, that by 
the kind attention and great skill of her physician, Agnes recovered 
sufficiently, some weeks after her mother’s remains had been consigned 
to earth, to accompany her father to the Isle of Wight. There in the 
quiet and healthy village of Shanklin, her nerves partially recovered 
their tone, and the hue of convalescence returned to her cheeks. Those 
pursuits, however, which she had been accustomed to share with the 
mother were still distasteful to her. Poetry had lost its charms and 
the notes of her harp grated harshly on her ear. In vain did she en- 
deavour to sing the songs her lost parent had taught her; her voice 
faltered, and its tones suddenly ceased like the fitful whisperings of 
the summer’s gale which ceases to blow ere the smooth surface of the 
lake is ruffled by its breath. Her father watched her with tender care, 
and by inducing her to visit the lovely scenes with which the Isle of 
Wight abounds, gradually prevented her thoughts from preying on her 
mind, 

During their! absence, Geoffrey Sewtight examined into Ephraim’s 
affairs, and — it impossible for him to go on, unless he got all, or 
the greater part of his bills paid,—which is not a very easy matter with 
Oxford customers,—called his creditors together. These gentlemen 
when-hey found there would be enough to pay their demands in full, 
and a surplus for Ephraim to start again with, consented to strike a 
friendly docket against him. 

Ephraim was made a bankrupt, and as he had paid them twenty 
shillings in the pound, all his creditors signed his certificate. When he 
returned to Oxford he resumed his business and his former premises. 
By Geoffrey’s advice he disposed of all his useless furniture, plate, and 
Bordeaux wines, hired a respectable-looking housekeeper, and let off 
part of his house in lodgings. 

This was absolutely necessary, as the surplus left him, after paying 
all his debts, was but small, and the trade of tailoring requires ‘ long 
tick,” oan in Oxford. Ephraim, however, got on well, as he 
was now his own foreman, and kept his own books; he also eschewed 
ere harmonious meetings, and the society of Mr. Humidus 

key. It did not, indeed, require much exertion on Ephraim’s part 
to effect this latter arrangement, as Mr. Boskey carefully avoided 
meeting his former friend and associate, lest he should produce and call 
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Mr. Humidus Boskey was not long fated to amuse his friends 
abroad, and abuse his wife at home, He was in the habit of attending 
the Ashdown-park coursing meetings every year. Upon one of these 
occasions, when he had left his patients in the lurch to look at the 
greyhounds in the leash, he started the evening before the meeting, to 
be ready in the morning with his sorry hack recovered from the fati 
of a journey of twenty-two miles. He put up as usual at the house of 
one of his brother medicals in the neighbourhood of Lambourn. This 
gentleman was, like Humidus, addicted to glees and goblets of . 
they therefore agreed remarkably well together, and Humidus had his 
“* bran’y-a-war’ers” to his heart’s content. While upon the ground, 
and in the midst of some of the finest courses in Compton-bottom, a 
message reached Humidus stating that a lady—one of his few and best 
patients, required his immediate attendance. He despatched the mes- 
senger back with an assurance that he would return to Oxford as 
quickly as possible. His friend, ‘‘ on hospitable thoughts intent,” in- 
sisted on his dining before he set out upon his long journey. Humidus 
consented, ate his dinner, drank his bottle of port, and proposed 
starting. As it was a bleak, cold day, just in the beginning of the 
suicidal month of November, a little “ bran’y-a-war’er” was prescribed 
by his friend as a “ topper-up” to keep out the cold. One glass led 
to one more, and that one more to several other one mores. Duets 
then commenced, and in the pleasures of harmony the pains of his ex- 
pectant patient were forgotten for some hours. 

At last Humidus determined to start, he drank off his last glass 
of ‘ bran’y-a-war’er,” and mounted his horse. The night was intensely 
dark, and the snow was beginning to fall in large and heavy flakes. 
He, however, was well primed, and ready to go off at all risks. The 
road from Lambourn, over the Downs towards Wantage, whither he was 
recommended to proceed, is perhaps of all roads the most dreary and 
difficult to find, even to those who know it well. Humidus got on 
pretty straifht, considering he rode all on one side, for the first mile out 
of Lambourn, but when he! mounted the hill, and came off the hard 
road on to the downs, the tracks were all obliterated by the snow. He 
cantered on, and as he had started with the snow coming dab, dab, in 
his face, and it still continued to do so, he erroneously fancied he was 
proceeding in a straight and right direction. 

After two or three hours riding, he was surprised to find himself still 
upon the open downs, without any signs of a town, or even a solitary 
habitation near him. He pulled up and thought on what was best to 
be done, and finally resolved to leave himself to the guidance of fate 
and Gallipot, his nag.. He therefore threw the reins on the horse’s neck, 
but as Gallipot turned short round, and seemed to him to be retrograd- 
ing to the point from whence they had started, he got in a rage, and 
seizing the reins began to belabour him with his whip. Gallipot, though 
@ patient horse, resented this unkind treatment, and commenced a 
series of kicks and plunges, which at last unseated his master, and 
threw him over his head. ‘ 

The horse wisely returned to Lambourn, and on the following morning 
Humidus was found by a shepherd with his long legs only remaining 
above the surface of a deep snowdrift. Verdict of a Berkshire jury, 
** Accidental death, by natural smotheration in the snew.” 

To return to my tale. During her mother’s lifetime, the beauty of 
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Agnes Field was unknown, except to her own immediate friends, the 
Sewtights, and the persons employed about the establishment, for she 
seldom went into public. When, however, the two sets of lodgings 
were let to two young men, and Mrs. Caterer, the housekeeper, had 
the management of Agnes, the fame of her surpassing loveliness began 
to be spread abroad, and all the young men were anxious to be in- 
troduced to Field’s lodgers, in hopes of catching a glance at his 
daughter. 

Agnes, too, much to her annoyance, was compelled by her father to go 
out every day for the benefit of her health. Mrs. Caterer, who accompanied 
her, after she had ‘‘ cleaned herself,” had no notion of the beauties of 
green fields and flowery solitudes. She preferred exhibiting her new 
bonnet in the street, or in the most frequented walks. She felt herself 
of some importance, too, as the guardian and companion of the pret- 
tiest girl in Oxford, and was rather proud of the notice taken of her 
by the young men who visited her master’s ‘“‘ one and two pairs,” ia 
hopes of obtaining an interview with her ward. To say that Agnes was 
insulted as she walked along would be using too strong a term, but she 
was greatly annoyed by the admiring stares of all the university men 
whom she met, and who never failed paying, what they considered a 
tribute to her beauty, by gazing at her as long as they could see her. 
Many and many were the bumpers of thick and strong undergraduate 

rt that were swallowed, amidst loud cheers, to the ** health of the 
ovely Agnes Field !” 

It will now be necessary for me to describe the characters of the 
two gentlemen who occupied Field’s lodgings. 

The ** gentleman in the one pair’ was a Mr. Christopher Chinks— 
though better known among his intimates by the title of Kit Chinks. 
He was the son of a respectable country-gentlemen, a fellow-commoner 
of St. Lukes, and a very great ass. His most conspicuous foible was a 
tendency to praise his own personalities, which were certainly far from 
despicable, and to boast of his amatory achievements. * What his 
thoughts and intentions were in the matter of Agnes Field, will best 
appear by letting the reader hear a conversation which passed in his 
lodgings, a short time after he took possession of them. 

*“* Kit, old fellow,” said one of three or four undergraduates who had 
been wining with him, ‘* you’re a lucky dog to get these lodgings.” 

“ Devilish lucky,” said all. 

““ Why! ya—es,” replied Kit, who affected the fine in his speech, 
“they are enormous convenient, and ex—cessive play—sant.” 

*“Oh! I don’t mean that, old fellow; I mean for the chance of 
having a view now and then of the schneider’s pretty daughter,” said 
the first. 

“Why, ya—es,” observed Kit, looking hesitatingly critical, «she 
is certainly an inordinate formosity—at least I think I may vaynture to 
say so,”’ 

“‘ Have you been introduced to her yet?” inquired a second. 

“* No. De—cidedly no. I flayter myself, though, that a vary 
minute intimation of my wishes would be ayffectual in procuring an 
einterview,” answered Kit, turning quite round to look at himself ina 
mirror. 

‘Then you haven't heard her sing yet?” said a third. ‘‘ They tell 
me she sings like a canary-bird and chirps like a linnet.” 
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‘«] shall rayquire her to seeng the vary first time I see her, and judge 
of her musicaylities.” 

1. ** I'll bet you a pound,” said the first, “* you don’t even get to speak 
to her.” 

‘‘ And IJ, and I,”’ said Nos. two, three, and four. 

““ Done!” said Kit, ‘‘1 bayt a pound round, and I’m safe to win; for 
if she maynifests any scrupulosity I shall invade her domaystic privacy. 
Mother Caterer is a rvgular Cyrberus, but I’ll find a sop for her.” 

The other lodger, the ‘‘ gentleman in the two pair,” was a cadet of 
a highly respectable family, closely allied to nobility. He was a com- 
moner of St. Matthew’s, and was reading hard to qualify himself for 
the bar, by which profession, through family patronage, and a zealous 
industry, he hoped to realize a fortune. His career at college had 
rendered him a favourite with every one. His rigid attention to lectures 
and college duties was highly satisfactory to the dons, and his partici- 
pating, as far as his means and his reading allowed him, in all the 
manly pursuits of his equals, made him a general favourite with them. 
Horace Hardyman, indeed, was a model after whose fashion any parent 
who knew him, would gladly have urged his son to form himself. He 
was manly, high-spirited, exceedingly good-tempered, and pose 
sessed of an unusual quantity of that valuable commodity, self- 
control. 

What he thought of Agnes will best appear from a letter written to 
his father, soon after his residence at Field’s. 


“‘ My dear Father, 

‘‘] write to thank you for your kind consideration in allowing me 
to engage a private tutor, without whose assistance I doubt whether I 
should be able to ensure my class. I have received every attention 
from my college tutors, but it is impossible for them, consistently with 
their duties, to devote much time to an individual. I trust that m 
success in the schools will compensate you for the inconvenience whic 
even this disbursement of so small a sum must cause you, whose means 
are so limited, and whose claimants on them are so numerous. 

‘<I have kept all my terms in college, and have taken lodgings at 
the house of Field, a tailor, in the High-street. Strange to say, he has a 
daughter, who is said to be one of the most highly-accomplished young » 
women in this place. She owes her acquirements to her mother, now 
no more, who, though humbly born, was well educated, and engaged 
for many years as governess in a private family. Agnes being the 
only child of her father, and he a widower, is greatly to be pitied. 
She is placed under the care of the housekeeper, one Mrs. Caterer, 
who appears to me not to be exactly the sort of person to be intrusted 
with the superintendence of so lovely a girl as Agnes Field. I can 
vouch for her beauty, my dear father, as I have both seen and spoken 
to her—in the presence of her father. I pity her because I think she 
will be subjected to much annoyance from the men, who, you know, 
profess an excess of admiration for any thing pretty in the shape of a 
woman, and have any thing but an agreeable way of displaying their 
devotion to the fair sex. 

_ ** Do not fear that my ‘ pity is akin to love.’ I cannot afford to fall 
in love with any body but the benchers of Lincoln’s-inn and the attor- 
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neys, who I hope will return my affection—the former by calling me to 
the bar, and the latter by supp ying me with briefs. 

‘‘ There is a perfumed puppy called Mr. Kit Chinks, lodging in the 
rooms below mine, who I understand has been laying several bets that 
he will compel Miss Field to sing to him, even if he invades the privac 
of her own apartments, If he attempts such an unmanly act, I think 
yon will fully approve of the determination I have foningthtied kicking 

im down stairs, or throwing him out of the window. 

“‘ Assure my dear mother and sisters of my uninterrupted love, and 
believe me, 

‘* Your very affectionate son, 
“Horace HarpyMaw.” 


A few nights after Horace had despatched this letter to his father, 
Mr. Kit Chinks, who had thrown out several hints of a wish to be in- 
troduced to Miss Field,—but unsuccessfully—to his great surprise, 
began to sound Mrs. Caterer on the subject. Now Mrs. Caterer of the 
two lodgers, preferred Mr. Kit, because as she said, ‘‘ he was so hand- 
some, smelt so sweet, and dressed so remarkable illigant; whereas Mr. 
Hardyman, though he was well enough for a man, hadn’t a notion of 
tying a neckcloth, and wore plain gold studs.” She had convinced 
herself that if Agnes and Kit could only “come together” once, they 
would fall mutually in love with each other, and make the prettiest 
couple that ever went to church together. She hinted as much to 
Miss Field, and received a more snappish reply than she believed so 
pretty a mouth as hers could utter, and was positively forbidden even 
to allude to a lodger again. 

When therefore Mr. Kit applied to her to obtain him an introduction 
to her young mistress, and backed his application with the present of 
an enormous red cornelian brooch, Mrs. Caterer pocketed the jewellery 
with many thanks and courtesies, but respectfully declined the office of 

between, 

_Kit thus lost his brooch, and was afraid of losing his bets. His 
friends, moreover, were daily jeering him about the failure of his plans 
with Miss Field. His vanity was wounded, and he determined at every 
risk to intrude upon Agnes that very night. He had made himself ac- 
» quainted with the localities of her study, under the pretence of looking 

over the house with her father, who, being proud of his child’s abilities, 
had been weak enough to take him into her room, in her absence, to 
show him her drawings. 

Kit was bold and impudent enough with that class of women whose 
modesty does not stand in the way of their preferment; but when he 
thought upon the plan he was about to put in execution, for intruding 
upon and insulting a pure, modest girl, he confessed to himself he felt 

€ a scamp and a coward. 

To give himself courage enough for the attempt which his honour, 
as he called it, compelled him to make, he rung his bell, and ordered up 
a bottle of a lemons, spice, and other materials for convert- 
ing it into bishop, which he believed to be the most effectual cordial for 
stimulating his bravery and strengthening his nerves. 

As tumbler after tumbler of the delicious fluid passed his lips, the 
thermometer of his courage rose several degrees; with the last glass it 
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got up to impudence, and he prepared for action. He exchanged his 
boots for a pair of thin, creakless, red-morocco slippers, and sub- 
stituted for his coat a very handsome twilled-silk dressing-gown, in 
which he flattered himself he was irresistible. He brushed his curly 
hair and whiskers, and applied a little huile @ la rose to give them a 
brilliant gloss. He then perfumed his silk pocket-handkerchief with 
esprit de milles fleurs, waved it gracefully so as to scatter its fragrance 
round his person, and show his diamond-ring, and examined himself in 
the mirror with evident self-satisfaction. 

Horace Hardyman was sitting in his rooms deeply engaged over 
Aristotle’s Ethics. He had congratulated himself on being able to 
commence reading earlier than usual, from the singular fact of there 
not being a row in Kit Chink’s rooms below, who generally had a noisy 
party every evening. He had taken his three cups of strong green 
tea, and tied a damp towel round his head to keep his eyes sleepless, 
and his head cool and collected. As he was analyzing in his mind the 
contents of the last chapter which he had read, he fancied he heard the 
creaking of the banisters, and then the stealthy tread of some one 

ing his door. He went on reading, however, giving Mrs. Caterer, 
ield, or some one elsecred it for not wishing to disturb him in his studies, 
In less than five minutes afterwards he was alarmed by a loud scream. 
He sprung to the door, opened it, and listened. The scream was re- 
peated more loudly, and with half-a-dozen bounds, he was up the next 
flight of stairs, and at Miss Field’s study-door. Upon opening it he 
found Mr. Kit Chinks upon one knee in the middle of the room, 
making violent gesticulations to Agnes, who had retreated to the bell, 
which she was ringing, and screaming alternately. 

When Horace entered, Agnes ceased to ring and scream, and ran 
to him, begging him if he were a gentleman, to protect her from a 
villain who had dared to come into her room and insv’t her. Mr. 
Chinks rose from the ground, flourished his handkerchief, and looked 
magnificent. The contrast in the appearance of the two young men 
was very great; for Horace, instead of being dressed like a mounte- 
bank, and perfumed like a polecat, had no neckerchief on, his body 
was enveloped in an old cotton reading-gown, and his head bound 
round with a towel @ la Turc. aes 

Horace, after whispering a few words to Agnes, who was clinging to 
his arm, led her to the sofa, and begged her not to be alarmed. He 
then walked up to Chinks, and pointed significantly to the door, 
Chinks, however, put his gold eyeglass to his nose, and in effeminate 
tones inquired, ‘* Who the hayll are you ?” 

“‘ Leave the room, sir, I beg of you immediately,” said Horace. 

‘1 shayn’t, fayllow !” replied Chinks. ; 

“ Don’t be frightened, 1 beg, Miss Field,” said Horace, as he seized 
Chinks by his elegant flowered stock, and twisted it round until he 
was black in the face, and his eyes protruded fearfully. After givin 
him a severe shaking, Horace dragged him to the landing, and hurl 
him down the first flight of stairs, at the bottom of which he rose, and 
after rectifying his neckcloth, shook his fist at Horace, and told him 
“he should heyar from him to-morrow morning.” 

Mrs. Caterer, who was hurrying up stairs as fast as her heavy person 
would permit her, to ascertain the cause of the violent ringing of her 
mistress’s bell, met Chinks as he was descending and wiping his bleed- 
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ing nose. She was much alarmed, and kindly inquired the cause of 
his wounded condition ; to which Chinks replied, by telling her to ‘‘ go 
to the divil for an old she-dog.” : 

Horace remained with Agnes until Caterer made her appearance, 
and after he had explained the whole affair to her, wished her a 
respectful good night, and returned to his rooms. He pursued his 
studies as calmly as if nothing had happened, except now and then 
fancying he saw Miss Field’s emt face presenting itself to his eyes, 
instead of a properispomenon Greek accent. 

In the morning, immediately after chapel, a ‘ friend,” as the man 
is properly designated who does his best to induce another man to 
shoot his ‘‘ principal,” called on Horace to demand satisfaction in 
Christopher Chinks’s name. 

‘* Is he in his rooms now, sir?” inquired Horace. 

“‘ He is, sir,” replied the *‘ friend.” 

“‘ Then,” said Horace, “‘ If you will accompany me down to him; he 
shall have satisfaction on the spot.” 

Mr. Chinks, who was Walking up and down his room, hoping that 
Horace would send an humble apology for the assault he had committed, 
was rather ‘taken aback,” when he saw him enter with his friend. 
His politeness, however, did not desert him; he made a stiff bow back- 
wards, and begged him to “ take a chay-ir.” 

Horace declined the proffered seat, and addressed him thus : 

‘Mr. Chinks, you have sent tome to demand satisfaction for my 
rough usage of you last night, and you shall have it. You grossly 
insulted a young lady, because, as I imagine, as she was merely a 
tradesman’s daughter, you felt you could do so with impunity. Now, 
sir, unless you immediately sit down and write an humble apology to 
her and her father—the tailor—sir, I shall feel it my duty to lay the 
matter before your college. As to your ridiculous notion of calling 
upon me to give you what the world terms satisfaction, I treat it with 
the contempt it deserves. Now, sir, may I{know your decision ?” 

** Whart had I bayter do ?” said Chinks to his “‘ friend.” 

‘Precisely what Mr. Hardyman suggests,” said his friend. ‘ You 
appear to me to have forgotten the character of a gentleman in your 
behaviour to Miss Field.” 

“Oh! vary wayll—if you say so I must consaynt,” said Kit, and 
wrote the apology which Horace dictated, and which he sent to Agnes 
with his compliments by Mrs, Caterer. 

By a very singular coincidence Mr. Chinks was taken very ill that 
very same day, and was strongly recommended by his medical to tr 
change of air. It is also remarkable that when he returned to Oxford to 
take his degree, he did not even inquire if Field’s lodgings were to be let. 

At breakfast-time Mr, Field called upon Horace, and thanked him 
fervently and sincerely for protecting his daughter, and begged that he 
would gratify him by walking into his breakfast-room to receive her 
thanks in person. To this it was not probable he would demur, and 
after paying a little more attention to his toilet than was his wont, 
Horace presented himself before the grateful girl, who, with tears in her 
eyes, repeated the thanks which her father had already proffered. 

I could, if I were so inclined, spin out several chapters in recounting 
how the services rendered to Agnes, and her gratitude towards him, 
induced her to admit Horace constantly into her study in the presence 
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of Mrs. Caterer. How his fine, manly, open-hearted disposition, won 
upon her heart, and what ravages her beauty, sweetness of temper, and 
accomplishments made in his breast. I might relate how they grew 
gradually so intimate that Horace was the constant companion. of her 
walks, even after Mrs. Caterer, through illness, was incapable of accom- 
sik ba them. How Horace found that instead of going down to 
enby during ‘ the long” to read with his tutor as he had intended, he 
could pursue his studies much better if he staid up in Oxford. How 
little excursions were planned and made to Blenheim, Nuneham, and 
other pleasant spots. How Agnes grew very anxious about the health 
of her grandfather, the poor crippled Ephraim, and walked with Horace 
almost daily to Merton to visit him. All this I could recount, together 
with the interesting conversations that made the way seem shorter 
than it really was, and added wings to:the fleeting feet of time ; but I 
must merely state the results of all these circumstances. Without any 
intention of injuring her whom he dearly loved, Horace opened the 
state of his feelings to her, and received her promise to be his wife, as 
soon as he had obtained his family’s sanction. Agnes in an unguarded 
moment, fell a willing victim to her entire trust in the honour and 
fidelity of the only man, except her father, with whom she had an 
opportunity of becoming intimate. 
phraim was too much engaged in his business to observe what was 
going on, Mrs. Caterer was still ill. The only person who watched 
their growing intimacy was young Geoffrey, who acquainted his father 
with his suspicions that all was not right. Geoffrey the elden, told 
his wife, and Mrs. Sewtight thought it her’ duty to expostulate with 
Agnes. From her mother, had she lived, Agnes would not have dis- 
guised a word or a thought, but deeming the well-meaning Mrs, Sew- 
tight’s interference impertinent, she treated her remarks and expostu- 
lations with contempt. 

After the long vacation, which seemed very short to the lovers, was 
over, the examinations commenced, Horace went up for his degree, 
and obtained his first class. Agnes, who was fully aware of the 
importance of his succeeding in the schools, and had resolutely in- 
sisted on his persevering in his studies to the neglect of herself, was 
rewarded for her self-denial by his joy at his success. She had never 
doubted for an instant that any obstacle to their union would be offered 
by his family, and now that his studies were over, she revealed to him 
the necessity that existed for the speedy fulfilment of his promise to 
make her his own. 

Horace would have married her at once, but Agnes would not con- 
sent until his parents’ sanction was obtained. ‘To all his urgent solici- 
tations to unite herself to him by a private marriage, her only answer 
was ‘‘ write home and gain your father’s consent, and 1 will be yours 
immediately.” 

Horace did write home, but not to his father—for though they had 
lived as brothers, rather than as a father and child, he felt unwilling to 
apply to him directly. Then for the first time he felt the full force of 
his guilty and imprudent conduct. Never before had he had a secret 
which he dared not reveal to his father. He wrote to his eldest brother, 
and after explaining to him the incident that had introduced Agnes to 
his notice—their subsequent intimacy and its results—his intense love 
for her; and his determination to keep and perform the promise he had 
Oct.—voL. Lx, NO, CCXXXVIII. BR 
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made to her, begged of him to break the matter to his father, and ob- 
tain his permission to present Agnes to his family as his bride. 
By return of post came a letter, which Agnes, seeing it bore the 
t-mark of his native place, joyfully conveyed to Horace herself. 
e opened it and read as follows : 


‘“* My dear Horace, 

** You have got into a sad scrape, and must get out of it in the best 
way youcan. I confess I see but one alternative—either give up the 
girl and settle an annuity upon her, to which I will gladly contribute 
from my small means; or else marry her and give up all connexion 
with your mother and sisters for ever. Your father might possibly be 
brought to consent to receive you again, but you know that our mother’s 
pride of high ancestry, would never permit her to accept as a daughter- 
in-law the child of a tradesman. If you are determined that the 
matter shall be revealed to your father, you must communicate it to 
him yourself. 

*‘ Your affectionate brother, 
‘“¢ CHARLES.” 


Horace gave this unfeeling letter to Agnes. She read it, and for the 
first time perceived the true nature of her position. She fell back 
upon the sofa, and shed the bitter tears of guilt, remorse, and despair. 

Horace, when the paroxysm of her grief had subsided, did all he 
could to cheer her, but she refused to be comforted. He pressed her 
again and again to marry him, but she firmly declined to subject him 
to the displeasure of his friends. 

‘*Oh! would that my poor mother had lived, then had we been 
spared all this pain and guilt,” said Agnes, as she threw herself into 

orace’s arms, and sobbed upon his breast. 

Removing her gently from his arms to the sofa, he sat down, and 
under the influence of his excited feelings, wrote to his father and told 
him every thing—except the most important—that Agnes in a few 
months would most probably be a mother. This fact he concealed from 
false delicacy towards his beloved. He read the letter to Agnes, and 
she fondly believing that no father’s breast could be obdurate enough 
to resist so strong an appeal to his feelings, became calm, and admitted 
hope once more into her bosom. 

Instead of sending an answer to this letter, Mr. Hardyman came up to 
Oxford. He laid his son’s letter before the astonished Ephraim, who 
had no suspicion that his daughter was the object of his lodger’s affec- 
tions. He explained:to him calmly the impossibility of his son’s 
marrying at all at present, and the family disagreements which would 
be sure to result from his contracting so unequal a marriage, at a future 
period. To the wretched Agnes he repeated this explanation, and 
readily obtained from her a written promise that she never would con- 
sent to marry his son clandestinely. ? 

Having thus favourably as he thought brought the unpleasant affair 
to a satisfactory conclusion, he went up to his son’s rooms, who was 
not aware of his arrival. He told him that he had arranged every 
thing amicably, and showing him Agnes’s written promise, ins 
upon his leaving Oxford with him immediately. Horace entreated to 
be permitted to say farewell to Agnes. His father consented, and a 
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message was sent to beg her attendance; but an answer was returned 
that Miss Field was too ill to see any one. The carriage was ordered 
to the door, and in one hour from his father's arrival, Horace was leaving 
Oxford for ever. | ' 

Within a few weeks, Ephraim and his fair daughter left Oxford. 
No one knew whither they went, except Geoffrey Sewtight, who bought 
the lease of their house, the goodwill and stock of the business for 
his son, who carried it on by the assistance of a steady foreman. 

Agnes, whose beauty like a meteor had blazed forth, been gazed at 
for a short time and then vanished, was soon forgotten, though reports 
injurious to her reputation were circulated in Oxford by Mrs, Caterer, 
who called herself an ‘“ exceedingly ill-used person, to be turned away 
and never to have no warning.” : 

Horace went to London and commenced studying for the bar. He 
endeavoured secretly to find out by every means in his power what had 
become of Agnes, but without success. He could find no traces of her. 
He applied diligently to his studies, and determined by rigid attention 
to his profession, to efface the image of his lost Agnes from his heart, 
In this he partially succeeded, and in his profession fully and beyond his 
warmest hopes; for in a very few years he became one of the leaders 
on the Western circuit, and realized a handsome income by chamber 
practice in London. 

We must pass over a period of about seventeen years. Horace, who 
is now a respectable middle-aged gentleman of some forty-five years 
of age, and rather pursy in person, is still a single man, though many 
ladies have been flinging a matrimonial fly at him either for their own 
or their unmarried daughter’s sport. He, however, merely glances at 
the tempting bait, and fearing to be hooked, cautiously glides along 
the stream of life without ‘ rising”—except in his profession. 

In his leisure hours, which are but few, his company is much sought 
after, for he is an agreeable, lively, and sociable companion—the life 
and soul of the society in which he mingles. In his chambers, except 
when involved in business, he is prone to melancholy and fits of musing. 
His laundress and his clerk agree in setting him down as a very dull 
and lemankully man. When he spends a leisure evening in his cham- 
ber, he whiles away the hours over a volume of “light literature,” @ 
cigar, and a cup of coffee. foi 

Upon one of these occasions after dining at his club—the university 
—and being rather bored by a pedantic country parson, he sought the 
solitude of his chambers, lighted his cigar, and searched his library for 
a volume, over which he might luxuriate, until the clock which regulates 
the movements of the members of Lincoln’s-inn, should warn him of 
the arrival of midnight. He took down a volume of Shakspeare, and 
in turning over the pages to select a passage to commence with, some 
thing fell upon the floor from between the leaves. He stooped to pick 
it up, and after examining it carelessly for a few minutes, and wonder- 
ing what it could be, and how it came there, a thorn upon a small 
withered branch of the wild rose-tree, pierced his finger. The book 
and cigar were laid down, and for nearly three hours Horace sat back 
in his chair, thinking upon Agnes Field—for she had given him that 
very rose-branch in one of their walks down Merton-lane, and begged 


him to preserve it for her sake. The contraction of his brow, and the 
frequent agonized clenching of his hands, showed that his thoughts 
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were any thing but agreeable. After an apparent struggle with him- 
self, carefully —s the withered branch, he rose and spoke aloud, 
as if to confirm himself in some resolution he had formed, and said, 
**] will do it—I am in independent circumstances, and have no one to 
control me; it is but an act of justice—it shall be done.” 

On the following day an advertisement, to this effect, appeared in the 
public newspapers. \ 

‘‘ If Ephraim Field, formerly of the city of Oxford, tailor, and his 
daughter Agnes, will apply either personally or by letter, at No. 19, 
 Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn, they will hear of something to their ad- 
vantage.” 

As no application was made in answer to this advertisement, Horace 
wrote to Geoffrey Sewtight, begging him if he knew any thing of Miss 
Field and her father, to acquaint him with their present residence. To 
this he received an answer from Mrs. Sewtight, stating that her husband 
had been dead three years, and had carried the secret of Field’s place 
of residence with him to the grave. He next wrote to Merton, to 
old Ephraim Field—forgetting the number of years that had elapsed 
since he had seen him a very old man. His letter was returned by the 

stmaster, enclosed in an envelope, wherein were a few words to say 
that Ephraim had been long since dead, and that none of the family 
lived at Merton or in the neighbourhood. 

Horace gave up the search in despair, and devoted himself more 
earnestly than ever to the law and to that “‘ gentlemanly vice,” the ac- 
cumulation of money. 

The summer assizes approached, and a brief, with a retainer, had 
been sent up to him a few days before the time arrived for his starting 
on his journey. The cause was one which excited a great sensation in 
Devonshire, where a murder had been committed under very mysterious 
circumstances. 

The facts as stated in his brief were these: A widow-woman, who 
kept a small public-house in a village a few miles from Exeter, was 
found one day early in the morning by her own daughter, a child of 
ten years of age, lying upon the ground in the taproom, with her head 
nearly severed from her body. Her pocket had been cut from her side, 
and the cupboard in which she usually kept her little earnings, had 
been ruta | open and robbed. The little girl went to bed the night 
before about nine o’clock, leaving her mother up with two labouring- 
men. She fell asleep as soon as she was in bed, and did not wake 
until five o'clock the next morning; when finding that her mother, 
who always slept with her, had not been to-bed, she got up and went 
down in search of her. 

There were no signs of a forcible entrance having been made, nor 
was there any instrument found with which the deed could have been 
committed. The body was found lying on its face near the fender, as 
if it had fallen from the chair that was still standing directly opposite 
the fire, and in which Mrs. Crawford—the murdered woman—was in 
Mer habit of sitting to curl her hair after her customers had left the 

ouse. 

Suspicion naturally fell on a young man, a gentleman, the son of a 
widowed lady who lived in the “great house,” as a small and old 
manor-house was called, just outside the village. He was an only 
child of his mother, and quite spoilt. His wild and refractory conduct 
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had often led him into serious scrapes. He was a frequenter of races, 

cock and man fights, baited bulls and badgers, sung an admirable 

song, and even went upon the stage, and was successful in such 

characters as Crack in the “Turnpike Gate.” His mother, who was 

always an invalid, was seriously alarmed and worried by his disreputable 
roceedings, though she fortunately knew not the extent to which his 
issipations were carried. 

George Templeton, for such was the name of the youth, had slept 
at Mrs. Crawford’s on the night of the murder, after returning home 
late from a fair in the neighbourhood. This he was frequently in the 
habit of doing, rather than disturb his mother and expose himself to 
her remonstrances against his keeping late hours. He had been rather 
intoxicated overnight, and, as he said, found the front-door ofj the 
house open, and went up stairs without seeing any body, and lay down 
on the bed without taking off his clothes. 

In this state he was found by the neighbours who were summoned by 
the little girl, as soon as she had discovered the body of her mother. 
A neighbouring magistrate, who knew the lad and the bad character he 
bore, ordered him into custody, and told the constables to search him. 
Nothing was found upon him to raise a suspicion against him, beside 
an old Eastern coin, which Mary Crawford declared had belonged to her 
mother. This George Templeton allowed, but said that Mrs, Crawford 
had sold it to him a few days before. 

The ground about the house was examined, and as it had rained—as 
it always does in Devonshire—the night previous to the murder, among 
the prints of nailed shoes were found many marks leading to and from 
the door of Mrs. Crawford’s cottage, corresponding exactly with the 
boots which George Templeton wore. 

He accounted for it by saying that he had tied his pony to the gate, 
and after ascertaining that he could gain admittance to his bedroom, 
had returned and turned the pony into the little shed which stood near 
the gate, where it was found, saddled and bridled, and tied up to the 
rack. 

A search was of course made for the pocket of Mrs. Crawford, and 
for an instrument wherewith the deed could have been effected. For a 
long time this search proved vain, but at last the apron, with a stone 
and a large clasp-knife inside it, was found in a neighbouring pool of 
thick, dirty slush which ran from the dung-mixen. In the same pool 
were discovered a pair of dogskin riding-gloves, covered with blood 
and filled with pebbles, for the purpose of sinking them. These gloves, 
George confessed belonged to him, but declared that to the best of his 
belief he had lost them at the neighbouring fair, but that he was too 
much intoxicated to recollect what he did with them. Under these 
very suspicious circumstances he was committed to Exeter gaol, on the 
coroner’s warrant, to take his trial for the murder at the ensuing 
assizes, 

The two labouring men clearly proved, by several witnesses, that 
they had left the public together, and gone straight to their own homes 
before ten o’clock, after which hour Mrs. Crawford had been seen at 
her door, and spoken to by several persons. 

The newspapers, of course, were full of this dreadful transaction for 
some weeks previous to the trial, and very charitably, as is their wont, 
took upon themselves the offices of judge and jury, pronounced George 
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guilty, and sentenced him to death. Every little lark he had been en- 
ed in was magnified into some grave offence which showed a predi- 
Jection for the shedding of human blood. He was accused of having killed 
his father by his bad conduct and violent temper, and of having driven his 
mother mad. But all that is comme a l’ordinaire, and sells a paper. 

On entering the court on the morning of the trial, Horace, of course, 
found it excessively crowded, especially by ladies, who, strange to say, 
like to have their sensibilities tickled by scenes from which one would 
think their tender natures would suggest to them the propriety of ab- 
senting themselves. When the prisoner appeared at the bar, which he 
did in a plain suit of black clothes, looking like a handsome man anda 
gentleman, as he might have been, the application of various scent-bottles 
to the noses, and worked handkerchiefs to the eyes of the fair auditors, 
proclaimed plainly that they all thought it was a great pity that so fine 
a@ young man should have condescended to become a murderer. 

** How say you, George Templeton,” inquired the clerk of arraigns, “‘ are 
you guilty or not guilty of this murder wherewith you stand charged ?” 

‘* Not guilty,” replied the prisoner, in tones so firm but melodious 
that Horace involuntarily turned to gaze upon him. 

After his junior had opened the case for the prosecution, Horace, in 
a calm, quiet, but clear manner, stated the facts to the jury, examined 
his witnesses and sat down. 

The counsel who defended the prisoner had but little to do except to 
call witnesses to character. Several respectable. persons appeared in 
his behalf, and gave him a good character for liberality, generosity, and 
kindness of heart, but all of them allowed him to be wild, thoughtless, 
extravagant, and a constant frequenter of bull-baits and fights, which 
the learned judge who presided at the trial thought amounted almost to 
as great a crime as the one with which he stood charged. 

The prisoner declined saying any thing in his defence, but merely 
said in a calm, unfaltering voice, “1 am perfectly innocent, my lord, 
of the crime imputed to me, but circumstances are against me, and 
I must rely on time to clear my character,” 

The judge summed up, and the jury, without leaving the box, re- 
turned a verdict of “ Guilty.” 

No sooner had the verdict been given than a shriek, the most piercing 
filled the court and struck horror into every breast. The prisoner, who 
had heard his doom without a change of feature, or variation of colour, 
sprang to the front of the bar, and leapt over into the body of the 
court, crying, ‘‘ My mother! my mother! I have killed my mother!” 
The whole assembly rose in confusion. In vain the judge and the 
officers of the court endeavoured te restore order. Every one was 
anxious to gain a sight of the culprit’s parent, and was determined to 
gratify his or her anxiety. The gaolers however came round, and 
seizing George Templeton, forcibly dragged him back to the dock. 
Horace, who, with others, had rushed towards the lady when her son 
was dragged from her, anxious to render her all the assistance in their 
power—helped to carry her out of court. Her bonnet and veil were 
removed, and the cool air seemed partially to revive her. ‘ Water !” cried 

Horace, and when he had applied it to her lips the glass fell from his 
hand, for as soon as consciousness returned to the lady she whispered 


in his ear, as he hung over her, “ Horace HarpDYMAN, YOU HAVE 
HANGED OUR son.” 
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The execution took place on the following Monday, and George died 

pupesting his innocence of the murder, though he owned he deserved 

is fate for his wicked and thoughtless conduct towards the best of 
mothers, 

‘* I never felt the controlling hand of a father,” he said to the cler- 
gyman who attended him, “‘ and to the kind but mistaken indulgence 
: ’ my widowed mother I owe it that 1 am what I am, a convicted 

on.” 

Horace Hardyman, who in the horrid whisper recognised the tones of 
Agnes Field, and knew her by her eyes, the moment they were turned 
upon him, was carried senseless to his lodgings. After several weeks 
of severe illness, he recovered, to find his wife, as he would gladly have 
made her, a lunatic, and his child hanged on the gibbet. 

He requested that the servant who had attended on Mrs. Templeton 
might be summoned to him as soon as he was sufficiently recovered. In 
her he discovered an aunt of Agnes—the youngest child of old Ephraim 
Field, and the sister of Ephraim the younger. From her he learnt that 
Agnes and her father, to whom she revealed her pregnancy, had agreed 
to leave Oxford, dreading the pointed finger of scorn. They only 
made known their plans to Geoffrey Sewtight and herself, whom they 
bound by a strong oath not to betray their place of residence under any 
circumstances. 

They assumed the name of Tomkins, and Agnes that of Templeton, 
under which she passed herself off as the widow of an officerwho had died 
abroad. Ephraim died soon after the birth of the infant, and Agnes, 
after moving from place to place, finally settled in the old manor-house, 
in the village where the murder was committed. 

Horace, after the death of Agnes, which took place about a year 
after her son’s execution, returned from France, whither he’had retired, 
after giving up his business and disposing of his chambers, hired the 
old manor-house himself, and there led a life of solitude. Excepting to 
old Martha Field, he spoke to no one. To her he was kind, but never 
communicative. He gave largely to the poor through her agency, but 
declined all intercourse with mankind. 

The only ray, and a bright one it was, that beamed on his latter 
years, was the confession upon his deathbed of one of the two labourers, 
who had been drinking at Mrs. Crawford’s on the night before the 
murder was discovered, that he was the guilty party. He had stolen 
silently from his cottage, after he had entered it with his companion, 
and seeing George go into the house, followed him. He saw him reel 
through the outer room and drop his gloves at the stair-foot. The 
thought struck him that he would murder Mrs, Crawford for the sake 
of the money that he had seen her deposit in the cupboard, as the blame 
would doubtless be laid upon George Templeton. How this plan suc- 
ceeded has been seen. He cut her throat as he stood behind her with 
the knife that was found in her pocket, which was lying on the table 
by her side, having put on George’s gloves to keep the blood-stains from 
his hands. He then sunk all of them in the pond, and returned to his 
cottage, unseen by any one 

A small marble tablet affixed to the lowly walls of —— Church, 
near Exeter, may still be seen, on which are engraved the words, 

‘“‘ INFELIX AGNES.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A WEEK AT VENICE, 
BY THE HON. £. PHIPPS. 


Sept. Ist. There can be no greater or more exciting transition than 
from sober Germany to find oneself actually sitting within view of the 
Rialto and the grand canal; the cries of gondoliers, and indeed every 
other possible noise, except that of carriages, ringing in one’s ears. The 
good people here seem to have entered into an agreement to make up 
as much as possible for the want of the music of carriages and carts, 
by furnishing a certain extra quantity of voice, which shall, in some 
degree, supply the deficiency. Certainly, if this be their object, they 
have been very successful in it, the water-carriers, ballad-singers, vend- 
ers of dressed water-melons appearing to have joined with the gondo- 
liers in a conspiracy to effect that object. Even now, a mountebank 
quack-doctor, after delivering, in high-sounding terms, an oration in 

raise of himself, under our very windows, has filled up the measure of 
armony by the hired huzzas of a little mob of cheerers, which he 
carries about with him for that purpose. 

We were not very lucky in the weather for our arrival, as we left 
Mestri, the last port from hence, in a violent shower of rain.. There 
it is that one bids farewell to the vehicular mode of progress. The 
carriage was stripped of all its comforts and conveniences; and maps, 
travelling libraries, baskets, desks, &c., being stowed away in a gon- 
dola, the carriage was consigned to the inglorious repose of a coach- 
house, till we should be again there to claim its services. This obvi- 
ously necessary arrangement over (which gave us a more vivid impres- 
sion of the nature of the place), we soon left the canal, and found 
ourselves in the lagune, and then in the open sea, which was, how- 
ever, parcelled out and furnished with direction-posts to mark the 
course (I suppose I must not say road) we were to take. After a few 
minutes delay at the Austrian police-office, from which we had a 
beautiful view of Venice rising from the water, with the bright sun of 
a showery day shining full upon it, we soon approached near enough 
to distinguish the more prominent features. 

After having seen a great many Canaletti, an odd effect is pro- 
duced on the mind by the first view of Venice, an effect precisely the 
reverse of that caused by a good picture of some well-known spot, 
where the pleasure consists in its resemblance to nature. Here we 
are at first struck by the exact likeness of every thing to the Canaletti ; 
there are the buildings, with which one is already so familiar, seen in 
the clear air which prevails here, with the same sharpness, almost 
hardness, of outline, against the blue sky, which strikes one so much 
in the pictures ; the same very tall gondoliers in the same picturesque 
attitudes ; the water as blue, and the decorations of the houses as rich 
as the painter has depicted them. 

We were not contented to sit quietly imprisoned in the covered part 
of the gondola, when there was Venice,—Venice with all its palaces, 
and bridges, and churches (each with a history of its own belonging 
to it) to be seen, and seen for the first time, as Byron has described her, 

. “ Fresh from the ocean 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance.” 
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We, therefore, stood out in the front part among the rowers, to gaze 
about us. We are lodged at the Leone Bianco (White Lion), and our 
sitting-room commands a beautiful view, both up and across the grand 
canal. The White Lion is very well situated, as on one side it faces 
the grand canal, so that one can step from one’s gondola into the 
house, and on another, ore can walk on terra firma, a facility not 
enjoyed by some of the houses. We can go to the theatres, to the 
Place de St. Mare, or the post-office, without taking to the water, and 
are, when at home, as I have already said, in sight of the most ani- 
mated scenes on the canal, and of the buildings most famous in story. 
Our first walk, as good Shaksperians, was to the Rialto, which is over 
the grand canal, not in the broadest part, and among so many curious 
buildings as Venice boasts, more interesting on account of its historical 
associations than its external appearance. 

There are three passages across it, two on each side, and a centre 
one (not as one would naturally add for carriages, of which many a 
Venetian has never seen a single specimen), but for those who like to 
pass in front of the shops. 

It is here that we may fancy Antonio to have rated Shylock, if this 
was supposed to take place at all on the bridge, and not as some say in 
a public building, near a sort of Exchange, and also called a Rialto. 

We saw here, at a jeweller’s shop, some of the Venetian chains, and 
asked the price of one. The man said thirty shillings a yard, as if it 
had been so much lace, and could not give any opinion of the sort of 
quantity necessary for a neck-chain. 

We now, by numerous narrow streets, all on terra firma proceeded 
to the Place de St. Marc, and as we approached it, my companion who 
like myself was very enthusiastic about all that concerned Venice, 
could hardly repress his fears, that. he should after so many descriptions 
of it, be disappointed by the reality. At last, at the end of a narrow 
passage we came out upon the Place, and just at a time of the evening 
when it could be seen to great advantage; our feeling mutually ex- 
pressed was, that it was well worth a journey to see any thing so beau- 
*tiful and so characteristic. It was not so much the beauty of any one 
building as the general scene that was presented to us. There was no 
common every-day building tv detract from it, all was ancient, magni- 
ficent, and singular, and the effect of the marble was also new to us, 
who had come out of Germany by the nearest route, without seeing any 
of the marble palaces of Italy, till we found ourselves in the Place de 
St. Mare. 

Sept. 2d. To-day we began our sight seeing, by visiting the Palace 
of the Doge, each room of which told a history in itself. Even at the 
very entrance we went up the steps, at the top of which the Doge used 
in former times to be crowned, and on which also the unfortunate 
Marino Faliero was beheaded. i 

We first proceeded up a fine flight of marble stairs, and entered the 
great council chamber, now used as a library. Here is the famous 
picture of “‘ The Last Judgment,” by Tintoretto, said to be the largest 
painted picture in oils that there is in the world. It has other merits 
besides this, as some parts of it are very finely painted ; it has, unluckily, 
been retouched by hands not quite so skilful as the original painter, 
and the picture itself seemed to me to want unity of effect, a fault 
perhaps inseparable from a painting on so large a scale. 
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In the same room is a very interesting series of paintings, representing 
the events of the period of the wars between Frederick Barbarossa and 
the Republic, consequent on the disputes between Pope Alexander and 
the Emperor ; these are very vividly depicted in some large pictures 
occupying one side of this room, by Alexander Bassan, and others. 

Among them is represented the Pope at the termination of these wars, 
placing his foot on the neck of Barbarossa, who is kneeling, or rather 
prostrate at his feet. It is on this occasion, and at this exact moment, 
that the characteristic dialogue is said to have taken place between the 
haughty Pontiff and the equally proud Emperor; on the former ex- 
claiming, as he placed his foot on the neck of the latter, “ Super aspi- 
dem et basiliscum ambulabis,” the latter replied ** Non tibi, sed Petro !” 

It is only fair to add that this is not confirmed by the Archbishop of 
Palermo who was present at the whole ceremony, and describes it in a 
manner much more consistent with the dignity of the great persons 
who were actors in it. He describes the Pope as raising up the Em- 
peror with tears in his eyes, and his account is confirmed by subsequent 
writers. Madame de Staél remarks upon the propriety of placing in 
the same room the pictures of the Last Judgment and the representation 
of the triumphs gained by the arms of the Republic. C'est une belle 
idée (she says) que de réunir ainsi tout ce qui doit exalter la fierté 
d'un gouvernment sur la terre, et courber cette méme fierté devant le 
ciel. In the same room there are not only some fine paintings on the 
ceiling, but also some pieces of ancient sculpture from Greece ; one of 
these is said to be by Phidias. When it is added that the view from 
the windows is as beautiful a thing as can be conceived, it will be evi- 
dent that if the ducal palace contained but this room, its visiter would 
be well rewarded. After this, we saw the chamber where the Doge 
was accustomed to receive ambassadors; that appropriated to senators 
only ; and then the council-chamber of the Ten. _ It will be seen that, as 
we ascended higher in the building, the rooms were appropriated to 
more dignified personages. Before we came to the council-chamber 
of the Ten we were shown a sort of hole in the wall before which was, 
in former times, the famous lion’s head, the receptacle of all the 
calumny which spite, revenge, or self-interest might tempt a Venetian 
to vent against his brother citizen. This lion’s head was, among many 
other memorials of the republic, removed at the time the French were 
here, but the aperture behind it remains in appearance something like 
that of a London twopenny-post office, and on the other side of the 
wall in the council-chamber of the Ten is seen the place where the 
members could make themselves masters of its contents. Having been 
in this chamber, there was yet the abode of a still more formidable body 
to be viewed, namely, that of the mysterious Three, pervading all, yet 
seen by none, feared by each citizen, and unknown to any. This is a 
small, plain chamber, with a sort of mosaic floor, with a tesselated 
=— and only interesting on account of the recollections it calls 

) 

We had now seen enough for one day, and were unwilling to 
disturb the impressions caused by what we had visited by any other 
sights. After dinner, we took our coffee in the principal coffee-house 
of the Place de St Marc, where one finds newspapers in the four lan- 
guages—lItalian, French, German and English, then strolled along the 
colonnades, where the different shops were lighted up, and full of 
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people, and at length walked back by a fine, clear moonlight, taking 
our course by the Rialto and the banks of the Grand canal. 

Sept. 3. To-day was almost a dies non as to sight-seeing, unless, 
indeed, the visiting a great many shops can be so called, and I am 
not very sure that this is not one of the most amusing, though, perhaps, 
not most profitable, parts of the sight-seeing which a tourist 
through. Among other things, we went to see the manufacture of the 
gold chains for which Venice is so famous. The gold is drawn out 
into long thin pieces, which I might call wires only that one side is 
flat, the other convex, a distinction which when they are to be v 
fine it is not very easy to make out. These strips of gold, which are, 
of course, proportioned to the thickness of the intended links, are then 
snapped off into little pieces of the proper length, and then the rings 
are formed by women, and afterwards joined together with the assist- 
ance of gold dust and a lamp, by men. Thus, as is the case all over 
the world, it is women that manufacture our chains after we have put 
it in their power todo so. Elizabeth, in Schiller’s ‘‘ Marie Stuart,” 
which I saw at Munich, very significantly observes, as she gives a ring 
to the French envoy, “ It is of rings that chains are made,” and so it is 
here as I have described. 

Having given them the trouble of showing us all this, of course we 
became customers. In addition to the chains, which may be bought 
at so much a yard of any degree of fineness, the only other articles of 
manufactured gold were some little models of gondolas. These were 
interesting articles to purchase, as they served to recall recollections of 
Venice, and, being suspended by two little chains to a shirt pin, afford 
at the same time a specimen of the Venetian chain manufacture. 

We now visited a museum, which has been left to the government 
by a private individual, lately deceased. I cannot say that I saw a 
single thing that interested me among the numerous “ curiosities” of 
all sorts, in which it is rich enough, such as preserved reptiles, South 
Sea savage’s clubs, Sandwich Islander’s garments, &c., which form 
the boast and wonder of all similar collections. The cabinet of coins 
and medals, however, is very complete, and must be very interesting 
to all who understand such matters. The pictures are sad rubbish, 
_ specimens of Dutch masters, to see which, one need not travel to 

enice. | 

Being now rather tired, we, in order to return home, “called a 
gondola,” which one does just as one would a coach in Londen. It 
happened not to be a very good specimen, but was interesting to us, as 
being the first we had been in, the Port Gondola, in which we arrived, 
being of quite a different construction. We required some little in- 
struction to know how to get in, which is only to be accomplished by 
entering it backwards, and as one has even then to stoop down yery 
much to clear the roof, presenting oneself all the time in no very com~ 
plimentary attitude to those already inside, it would seem that the 
most respectful arrangement would be for the lady, or person of highest 
rank to go in last. The motion was not very pleasant, being from 
side to side; indeed it exactly justified the remark which I had heard, 
that it was something between a coffin and a cradle, if in shape and 
colour it is like the first, the rocking motion is very like that to which 
an assiduous nurse treats an unhappy infant before it has a tongue to 
remonstrate against such usage. 
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In the evening I strolled out, and after passing the Place de St. 
Marc and the Rivo delli Schiavoni, I asked a respectable Venetian 
who was passing over a little bridge on which I was standing, where 
was the Bridge of Sighs? ‘‘ There!” said he, pointing to it just oppo- 
site tome. It was just about the time of night in which I have seen 
it taken in the most famous drawings of it, and is certainly a good light 
for the purpose, as I can conceive nothing more silently sad than the 
appearance it presents. It is not as one might suppose, if one had 
neither read a description of it nor seen it, a bridge of the usual struc- 
ture for passengers to pass from one side of the canal to the other, but 
is rather a gallery from the ducal palace on one side of the narrow 
canal to the prison on the other. 

Sept. 4th. I ascended to-day to the summit of the Tower of St. 
Marc. It was unluckily not a favourable day, as the clouds rested on 
the Tyrolese mountains, so as nearly to veil them from the sight. The 
ascent is perfectly easy, being by a series of inclined planes, so that, as 
has been remarked by old travellers, a man might ride up. It was also 
asserted that a king had done so in former times. Lord Byron, when 
he was living here, settled the point by riding on a mule to the top. 
All sorts of curious anecdotes are told of him here, but invention is as 
likely to be busy in this, the scene of some of his wildest pranks, as it 
has been in England, and I therefore forbear to mention what I had 
no means of authenticating. 

After dinner, I went to hear vespers at the church of St. Antonio, 
which is dedicated to the Virgin, and as to-morrow is the feast of her 
birth, the music is to be very tine there, and this evening a part of it 
was given. I found on my arrival, that the sermon was still going on 
amid crowds of attentive listeners, I was not sorry for this opportunity 
of judging of Italian pulpit eloquence. The subject of the sermon 
was, the duties of parents to their children (chosen no doubt as appro- 
priate to the feast of the Holy Mother), and the preacher was most 
animated in his exposition of these duties and his threatenings for the 
neglect of them. After directing his reprehension against the two 
classes of error, viz., neglect and overfondness in parents (and during 
each division there was perfect silence and quiet) he concluded in the 
most animated style, by telling them that those who through their own 
neglect had caused the condemnation of their children, would have to 
pay “‘ anima per anima.” ‘* Padre, Madre, Parenti! is tremo per 
vor /” 

The attitudes of some of the congregation in the prayers which fol- 
lowed the sermon, were very picturesque with, at the same time, an ap- 

arance of unaffected devotion. The music now commenced; but as 

was told, it was merely the prova of what was to be performed more 
perfectly next morning, I went away to escape the excessive heat. 

September 5th.—I went again by half-past ten to the same church, 
and found it already very full, but got a comfortable seat by being mag- 
nificent enough to give half a zwansiger, about 4d. I was much struck 
by the mixture of ranks, people of all classes occupying the chairs 
provided for the congregation ; so that one of the poorest class, having 
almost the appearance of a beggar, might be seen side by side with 
some smartly-dressed lady. 

I shocked my neighbour, an Italian gentleman, by asking him whether 
there would be any good female voices. It seems that here it is not 
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the custom for women to sing in the churches; but I had just come 
from Germany, where the practice is very common, at least in the 
Rhenish provinces. 

Meantime, every thing seemed to betoken that the music service was 
going to begin, though they would have been rather extraordinary 
symptoms on such an occasion in England. The soldiers were already 
posted, with fixed bayonets, on each side of the altar: the little bags 
of money fixed at the end of poles, and the boxes held in the hands of 
the priest, had been already many times shaken before each of the as- 
sembled congregation, in order I suppose that the clinking sound might 
prompt those, who had already given something, to further contribu- 
tions, and stimulate those who had as yet neglected. The tuning of 
fiddles, trumpets, and bassoons was over, and they were only waiting 
to begin till all the candles were lighted. At length, the music com- 
menced, and some of it was very fine, though the effect was a good 
deal spoiled by the leader making such a loud noise in beating time 
with his baton, as confined the attention of a novice like me to 
himself. He quite outdid our leaders in London, and that is 
saying a great deal. It would not have been so bad if he and the band 
had agreed in opinion as to the time, but they happened very often to 
differ, while neither seemed inclined to give way. Perhaps then it was 
necessary for the leader to thump pretty loud, or he would have had no 
chance against the combined forces arrayed against him. For my part, 
I must confess that I rather sided with the band. 

As we were returning from this church, we saw a large boatful of 
soldiers, and, on inquiring the meaning of this, were told that it was 
only the relieving guard, which is done in this way, though to us it looked 
as if they were taking the town. Such little circumstances as this, so 
striking when seen for the first time, and yet obviously of such every- 
day occurrence, form a great part of the charm of a short stay in 
Venice, and when these are exhausted, the pleasure of a residence 
here, as far as it depends on outdoor attractions, must greatly diminish. 
A number of the peculiarities about Venice, and the difficulties arising 
from these peculiarities, do not, however, strike the stranger for a time, 
as the industry and ingenuity of man have so successfully mastered 
them. The difficulty of supplying the town with all the necessaries and 
luxuries of life, and: at the same price as is paid for them in cities more 
conveniently situated, is one. There does not appear to be any defi- 
ciency, although in the hot weather there must be some judgment ne- 
cessary, as to the quantity of butcher's meat and other perishable 
articles. When, too, one sees the marble palaces and stone floors, some 
having each stone seven or eight feet square, one cannot but wonder at 
the labour that must have been undergone in transporting them from 
the continent, as well as even the bricks used for the more common 
houses, The constant cry of ‘‘ Aqua! Aqua fresca!” prevents one’s 
forgetting for a moment that they are dependent for water, on the 
Supply they get from rain; and, as a natural consequence, it 18 
during a drought very scarce, and would bear a high price from the 
necessity of getting an additional quantity from a great distance, did 
not the government purchase this supply and fill the public cisterns. 
Again, the power of arresting your gondola at a friend’s door, at which 
your dashing gondolier stops with a splash, not slackening his speed to 
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the last moment (something after the fashion of a London coachman), 
gives the agreeable feeling of a characteristic novelty, particularly as you 
step from your boat into the front hall. 

It is, however, very conveniently arranged in Venice, that to whatever 
place almost you wish to go, you may reach it both by land and by 
water: either by shady, well-flagged alleys, in which there is neither 
sun, dust, noise of carriages, nor danger of being run over, and in which 
the poorest is thus on an equality in comfort and dignity with those who 
elsewhere would keep their carriages; or again, if you prefer ‘‘ taking 
to the water,” you may do so by canals which intersect the streets in 
every direction, equally free from sun, dust, and noise of wheels, and 
memeat at full length on cushions, either reading or amused by passing 
objects. 

With all these delights, one great drawback to the enjoyment of 
Venice, is the look of decay and ruin which stares one in the face in every 
direction, and marks the A roar from the olden time, when she was 
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“ Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart.” 


The once proud nobles can hardly be said to exist now; the palaces 
which some of them still inhabit, seem to offer in their desolate splen- 
dour, a sort of mockery of their present condition; whilst others are 
tenanted by Jews or foreigners, the former owners dragging out their 
existence on some miserable pittance in complete obscurity. It 
will be allowed that I have'not exaggerated when I say that, accord- 
ing to my informant on the spot, the last of the * * * family, 
that once noblest of the noble, whose very greatness and might were 
the cause of a sort of cabal among the rest against it—the last, I say, 
of this illustrious race has, for his sole means of subsistence, some- 
thing under tenpence a day, which he draws from a fund appropriated 
to the support of such nobles as can prove that they are utterly desti- 
tute. This fund, too, is husbanded by the Austrians, so that he has 
actually to receive his bread from foreigners. The poor young man is 
never seen abroad in the daytime; but at night comes forth to take that 
exercise which he is ashamed to seek by day. Many of the sons of 
the most ancient houses are now serving under the Austrian government 
in civil offices at the salary of 30/. a year. 

Such is now the Venetian aristocracy! What wonder that in the first 
few days of our stay here, neither in the walks, the churches, nor the 
theatres, did we see any female who - ap to hold the rank of a 
lady. It is true that it is the season when many are still in the country, 
yet this could not be sufficient to account for the absence at all public 
places of any, except quite the lower classes. 

In the evening we went in a gondola, by the grand canal, to the 
Place de St. Marc, which, tagether with the arcades, was crowded with 
= After listening for some time to the excelient Hungarian 

and which was stationed there, and then rowing under the Bridge of 
Sighs, we returned home by a clear moonlight, with the atmosphere 
neither cold nor close: just the sort of night to be apostrophized in 
this very neighbourhood by a Lorenzo and a Jessica : a night to put one 
in humour with all the world. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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RHYMES FOR THE TIMES, AND REASON FOR THE SEASON. 


BY THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. 


Part. II. 


MISS KILMANSEGG AND HER PRECIOUS LEG. 


A GOLDEN LEGEND. 


HER PAME. 


To gratify stern ambition’s whims, 

What hundreds and thousands of precious limbs 
On a field of battle we scatter ! 

Sever'd by sword, or bullet, or saw, 

Off they go, all bleeding and raw,— 

But the Public seems to get the lock-jaw, 
So little is said on the matter ! 


Legs, the tightest that ever were seen, 

The tightest, the lightest, that danc’d on the green, 
Cutting capers to sweet aa | Clover ; 

Shatter’d, scatter’d, cut, bowl’d down, 

Off they go, worse off for renown, 

A line in the Times, or a talk about town 
Than the leg that a fly runs over! 


But the Precious Leg of Miss Kilmansegg, 
That gowden, goolden, golden leg, 

Was the theme of all conversation ! 
Had it been a Pillar of Church and State, 
Or a prop to support the whole Dead Weight, 
It could not have furnish’d more debate 

To the heads and tails of the nation! 


East, and west, and north, and south, 
Though useless for either hunger or drouth— 
The Leg was in every body’s mouth, 

To use a poetical figure, 
Rumour, in taking her ravenous swim, 
Saw, and seiz’d on the tempting limb, 

Like a shark on the leg of a nigger. 


Wilful Murder fell very dead ; 

Debates in the House were hardly read ; 

In vain the Police Reports'were fed 
With Irish riots and rumpuses— 

The Leg! the Leg! was the great event, 

Through every circle in life it went, 

Like the leg of a pair of compasses. 
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The last new Novel seem’d tame and flat, 
The Leg, a novelty newer than that, 
Had tripp’d up the heels of Fiction ! 
It Burked the very essays of Burke, 
And, alas! how Wealth over Wit plays the Turk ! 
As a regular piece of Ba metic work, 
Got the better of Goldsmith’s diction. 


“ A leg of gold! what of solid gold !” 
Cried rich and poor, and young and old,— 
And Master and Miss and Madam— 
Twas the talk of ’Change—the Alley—the Bank— 
And with men of scientific rank, 
It made as much stir as the fossil shank 
Of a Lizard coeval with Adam! 


Of course with Greenwich and Chelsea elves, 
Men who had lost a limb themselves, 
Its interest did not dwindle— 
But Bill, and Ben, and Jack, and Tom, 
Could hardly have spun more yarns therefrom, 
If the leg had been a spindle. 


Meanwhile the story went to and fro, 
Till, gathering like the ball of snow, 
By the time it got to Stratford-le-Bow, 
Through Ex ration’s touches, 
The Heiress and Hope of the Kil 
Was propp’d on two fine Golden Legs, 
And a pair of Golden Crutches ! 


Never had leg so great a run! Py 
Twas the “go” and the “ Kick” thrown into one! 
The mode—the new thing under thesun, 
The rage—the fancy—the passion ? 

Bonnets were nam’d, and hats were Worn, 
A la Golden Leg instead of Leghorn, 

And stockings and shoes, 

Of golden hues, 
Took the lead in the walks of fashion ! 


The Golden Leg had a vast career, 
It was sung and danced—and to show how near 
Low Folly to lofty approaches, 
Down to society's very dregs, 
The Belles of Wapping wore “ Kilmanseggs,” 
And St. Giles’s Beaux sported Golden Legs 
In their pinchbeck pins and brooches! 


Supposing the Trunk and Limbs of Man 
Shard, on the allegorical plan, 
By the Passions that mark Humanity, 
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Whichever might claim the head, or heart, 
The stomach, or any other 
The Legs would be seized by Vanity. 


There’s Bardus, a six-foot column of fop, 
A lighthouse without any light atop, 
Whose height would attract beholders, 
If he had not lost some inches clear 
By looking down at his kerseymere, 
Ogting the limbs he holds so dear, 
ill he got a stoop in his shoulders. 


Talk of Art, of Science, or Books, 
And down go the everlasting looks, 
To his crural beauties so wedded ! 
Try him, wherever you will, you find 
His mind in his legs, and his legs in his mind, 
All prongs and folly—in short a kind 
Of Fork—that is Fiddle-headed. 


What wonder, then, if Miss Kilmansegg, 

With a splendid, brilliant, beautiful leg, 

Fit for the Court of Scander Beg, 

Disdain’d to hide it, like Joan or Meg, 
In petticoats stuff’d or quilted ? 

Not she! ’twas her convalescent whim 

To dazzle the world with the precious limb,— 
Nay, to go a little high-kilted. 


So cards were sent for that sort of mob 
Where Tartars and Africans hob-and-nob, 
And the Cherokee talks of his cab and cob 
To Polish or Lapland lovers— 
Cards, like that hieroglyphical call 
To a geographical Fancy Ball 
On the present Post-Office covers. 


For if Lion-hunters—and great ones too— 
Would mob a Savage from Latakoo, 
Or squeeze for a glimpse of Prince Le Boo, 
That unfortunate Sandwich scion— 
Hundreds of first-rate people, no doubt, 
Would gladly, madly, rush to a rout, 
That promis’d—a Golden Lion ! 


HER PANCY BALL, 


Of all the spirits of evil fame 
That hurt the soul, or injure the frame, 

And poison what's honest and hearty, 
There’s none more needs a Mathew to preach 
A cooling, antiphlogistic, speech, 

To praise and enforce 
A temperate course, 
Than the Evil Spirit of Party. 
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Go to the House of Commons or Lords, 
And they seem to be busy with simple words 
In their po sense or i 





But, alas! with their cheers, and sneers, and jeers, 


They're really busy, whatever appears, 


Putting peas in each other's ears, 
To drive their enemies frantic ! 


Thus Tories love to worry the Whigs, 
Who treat them in turn hke Schwalbach pigs, 
Giving them lashes, thrashes, and digs, 
With their writhing and pain delighted— 
But after all that’s said, and more, 
The malice and ~ of Party are poor 
To the malice and spite of a party next door, 
To a party not invited. 


On with the cap, and out with the light, 
Weariness bids the world good night, 
At least for the usual season ; 
But hark! a clatter of horses’ heels ; 
And Sleep and Silence are broken on wheels, 
Like Wilful Murder and Treason ! . 


Another crash—and the carriage goes— 
Again poor Weariness seeks the repose 
hat Nature demands imperious ; 
But Echo takes up the burden now, 
With a rattling chorus of row-de-dow-dow, 
Till Silence herself seems making a row, 
Like a Quaker gone delirious ! 


’Tis night—a winter night—and the stars 
Are shining like winkin’— Venus and Mars 
Are rolling along in their golden cars 
Through the sky's serene expansion— 
But vainly the stars dispense their rays, 
Venus and Mars are lost in the blaze 
Of the Kilmansegg’s luminous mansion ! 


Up jumps Fear, in a terrible fright ! 

His bedchamber windows look so bright, 
With light all the Square is glutted ! 

Up he jumps, like a sole from the pan, 

And a tremour sickens his inward man, 

For he feels as only a gentleman can, 
Who thinks he’s being “ gutted.” 


Again Fear settles, all snug and warm ; 

But only to dream of a dreadful storm 

From Autumn's sulphurous locker ; 
But the only electric body that falls, 

Wears a negative coat, and positive smalls, 

And draws the peal that so appals 

From the Kilmansegg’s brazen knocker ! 
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‘Tis Curiosity’s Benefit Night— 
And perchance ’tis the English Second-Sight ; 
But whatever it be, so be it— 


As the friends and guests of Miss Kilmansegg 
Crowd in to look at her Golden Leg, 
As many more 
Mob round the door, 
To see them going to see it! 


In they go—in jackets and cloaks, 
Plumes and bonnets, turbans and toques, 
As if to a Congress of Nations : 
Greeks and Malays, with daggers and dirks, 
Spaniards, Jews, Chinese, Turks— 
Some like original foreign works, 
But mostly like bad translations, 


In they go, and to work like a pack, 

Juan, Moses, and Shacabac, 
Tom, and Jerry, and Springheel’d Jack, 

For some of low Fancy are lovers— 

Skirting, zigzagging, casting about, 

Here and there, and in and out, 

With a crush, and a rush, for a full-bodied rout 
Is one of the stiffest of covers. 


In they went, and hunted about, 

Open-mouth’d like chub and trout, 

And some with the upper lip thrust out, 
Like that fish for routing a barbel— 

While Sir Jacob stood to welcome the crowd, 

And rubb’d his hands, and smiled aloud, 

And bow’d, and bow’d, and bow’d, and bow’'d, 
Like a man who is sawing marble. 


For Princes were there, and noble Peers ; 
Dukes descended from Norman spears } 
Earls that dated from early years ; 
And Lords in vast variety— 
Besides the Gentry, both new and old— 
For people who stand on legs of gold, 
Are sure to stand well with society. 


«¢ But where—where—where ?” with one accord 
Cried Moses and Mufti, Jack and my Lord, 
Wang-Fong and I} Bondicani— 
When slow, and heavy, and dead as a dump, 
They heard a foot begin to stump, 
Thump! lump! 
Lump! thump! 
Like the Spectre in “ Don Giovanni !” 


And lo ! the Heiress, Miss Kilma . 

With her splendid, brilliant, béautiful leg, 
In the garb of a Goddess olden— 
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Like chaste Diana going to hunt, 
With a golden spear—which of course was blunt, 
And a tunic loop’d up to a gem in front, 

To show oq wed was Golden ! 





Gold! still gold! her Crescent behold, 
That should be silver, but would be gold ; 
And her robe’s auriferous spangles! 
Her golden stomacher—how she would melt! 
Her golden quiver, and golden belt, 
Where a golden bugle dangles! 


And her jewell’d Garter? Oh, Sin! Oh, Shame! 
Let Pride and Vanity bear the blame, 
That bring such blots on female fame ! 
But to be a true recorder, 
Besides its thin transparent stuff, 
The tunic was loop'd quite high enough 
To give a glimpse of the Order! 


But what have sin or shame to do 
With a Golden Leg—and a stout one too ? 
Away with all Pradery’s panics! 
That the precious metal, by thick and thin, 
Will cover square acres of land or sin, 
Is a fact made plain 
Again and again, 
In Morals as well as Mechanics. 


A few, indeed, of her proper sex, 
Who seem’d to feel her foot on their necks, 
And fear’d their charms would meet with checks 
From so rare and splendid a blazon— 
A few cried “ fie !"—and “ forward”—and “ bold !” 
And said of the Leg, it might be gold, — 
But to them it looked like brazen! 


Twas hard they hinted for flesh and blood, 
Virtue and Beauty, and all that’s good, 

To strike to mere dross their topgallants— 
But what were Beauty, or Virtue, or Worth, 
Gentle manners, or gentle birth, : 
Nay, what the most talented head on earth 

To a Leg worth fifty Talents ! 


But the men sang quite another hymn 
Of glory and praise to the precious Limb— 
Age, sordid Age, admir’d the whim, 
And its indecorum pardon’d— 
While half of the young—ay, more than half— 
Bow’d down and Ramus BB the Golden Calf, 
Like the Jews when their hearts were harden’d. 


A Golden Leg! what fancies it fir’d! 
What golden wishes and hopes inspir'd! 
To give but a mere abridgment— 
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What a leg to il Embarrassment's serf ! 
What a leg for a to take on the turf! 
What a leg for a marching regiment | 


A Golden Leg !—whatever Love sin 

”T was worth a bushel of “ Plain Gold Rings” 
With which the Romantic wheedles. 

*Twas worth all the Jegs in stockings and socks— 

Twas a leg that might be put in the Stocks, 
N.B.—Not the parish beadle’s ! 


And Lady K. nid-nodded her head, 
Lapp’d in a turban fancy-bred, 
Just like a love-apple, huge and red, 
Some Mussul-womanish mystery ; 
But whatever she meant 
To represent, 
She talk’d like the Muse of History. 


She told how the filial leg was lost ; 
And then how much the gold one cost ; 
With its weight to a Trojan fraction. 
And how it took off, and how it put on; 
And call’d on Devil, Duke, and Don 
Mahomet, Moses, and Prester John, 
To notice its beautiful action. 


And then of the Leg she went in quest ; 
And led it where the light was best ; 
And made it lay itself up to rest 
In postures for painters’ studies : 
It cost more tricks and trouble by half, 
Than it takes to exhibit a Six-Legged Calf 
To a boothful of country Cuddies, 


Nor yet did the Heiress herself omit 
The arts that help to make a hit, 
And preserve a prominent station. 
She talk’d and laugh’d far more than her share ; 
And took a part in “ Rich and Rare 
Were the gems she wore”—and the gems were there, 
Like a Song with an I)lustration. 


She even stood up with a Count of France— 
To dance—alas! the measures we dance 
When Vanity plays the Piper! 
Vanity, Vanity, apt to betray, 
And lead all sorts of legs astray,— 
W ood, or metal, or human ae 
Since Satan first play’d the Viper! 


But first she doff'd her hunting gear, 
And favour’d Tom Tug with her golden spear 
To row with down the river— 
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A Bonze had her golden bow to hold ; 
A Hermit her belt and bugle of gold ; 
And an Abbot her golden quiver. 





And thena s was clear’d on the fioor, 
And she walk’d the Minuet de Ja Cour, 
With all the pomp of a Pompadour, 

But although she andante, 
Conceive the faces of all the Rout, 
When she finish’d off with a whirligig bout, 


And the Precious Leg stuck stiffly out 
Like the leg of a Piguranté ! 4 


So the courtly dance was goldenly done, 

And golden opinions, of course, it won 
From all different sorts of people— 

Chiming, ding-dong, with flattering phrase, 

In one vociferous peal of praise, 

Like the peal that rings on Royal days 
From Loyalty’s parish-steeple, 


And yet, had the leg been one of those 
That dance for b in flesh-colour’d hose, 
With Rosina’s pastoral bevy, 
The jeers it had met,—the shouts! the scoff! 
The cutting advice to “ take itself off,” 
For sounding but half so heavy. 


Had it been a leg like those, perchance, 

That teach little girls and boys to dance, 

To set, poussette, recede, and advance, 
With the steps and oe most proper,— 

Had it hopp’d for a weekly or quarterly sum, 

How little of praise or grist would have come 
To a mill with such a hopper! 


But the Leg was none of those limbs forlorn— 
Bartering capers and hops for corn— 
That meet with public hisses and scorn, 
Or the morning journal denounces— 
Had it pleas’d to caper from morn till dusk, 
There was all the music of “ Money Musk,” 
In its ponderous bangs and bounces, 


But, hark !—as slow as the strokes of a pump, 
Lump, thump! 
Thump, lump! 

As the Giant of Castle Otranto might stump 

To a lower room from an upper—, 

Down she goes with a noisy dint, 

For taking the crimson turban’s hint, 

A noble Lord at the Head of the Mint 

Is leading the Leg to supper ! 
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But the supper, alas ! must rest untold, 

With its blaze of light, and its glitter of gold, 
For to paint that scene of our, 

It would need the Great E ter’s charm ! 

Who waves over Palace, and Cot, and Farm, 

An arm like the Goldbeater’s Golden Arm 
That wields a Golden Hammer., 


He—only HB could fitly state 

THE MASSIVE SERVICE OF GOLDEN PLATE, 
With the proper phrase and expansion— , 

The Rare Selection of FOREIGN WINES— . 

The ALPS OF ICE, and MOUNTAINS OF PINES, 

The punch in OCBANS and sugary shrines, 

The TEMPLE OF TASTE from GUNTER’S DESIGNS< 


In short, all that WEALTH with A PBAST combines, 
Ina SPLENDID FAMILY MANSION. 


Suffice it each mask’d outlandish guest, 
Ate and drank of the very best, 
According to critical conners— 
And then they pledg’d the Hostess and Host, 
But the Golden Leg was the standing toast, 
And as somebody swore, 
Walk’d off with more 
Than its share of the “ Hips !” and honours! 


“ Miss Kilm ' 
Full I beg!— e 
Miss Kilmansegg and her Precious Leg !” 
And away went the bottle careerin 
Wine in bumpers! and shouts in ! 
Till the Clown didn’t know his head from his heels, 
The Mussulman’s eyes danc’d two-some reels, 
And the Quaker was hoarse with cheering! 


(To be continued.) 
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* THE HORRID MYSTERY. 


Youna, yet steady,—clever without being disagreeable,—three hun- 
dred a year from a public office, without a wife, and five feet eight 
inches, without an apparent flaw, was Mr. Stephen Fitzgerryall, at the 
time when, ten years back, he used to walk up the Wandsworth-road, iti 
the morning at ten, on his way to business, and down again at four on bh 
road to dinner, with the unerring punctuality of a locomotive timepiece: 

‘* Mr. Fitz has gone to town, mamma,” Miss Swinger would call to 
her parent, so soon as she had witnessed the interesting pepper-and- 
salt-coloured legs of that gentleman cross each other until they 
were out of sight. ‘Mr. Fitz has gone to town—’tis breakfast time.” 
“‘ Mr. Fitz thas gone home,” would the same young lady say at the 
hour of four, ‘tell Mary to serve up dinner.” In short, so punctual 
was he in all his movements, that it was notorious clocks and watches 
were at a discount, and no constructor thereof could get a living out of 
the whole neighbourhood. No matter what a gauntlet of fascinations Ste- 
phen had semi-diurnally to through,—every half-dozenth window 
might be a loophole from which glances keen and flashing as scimitars 
glanced forth,—those whose battery was not of the ocular character 
might in vain water their minionette with a display of arm, sufficient 
to shake the sobriety of a bench of bishops: such sweet creatures as 
placed their reliance on alabaster necks, with a regularity tiresomely 
unavailing, exercised themselves by throwing op their windows, and 
looking up the road and down the road, with all the peacock undula- 
tions of Bluebeard’s wife looking out for her brothers, still on went 
Mr. Fitz, with the coldness of an iceberg, and the precision of a 
quaker; he had all the virtue of Joseph without his trials; for, thanks 
to civilization, young men of immaculate morals are not to be pulled back 
by the tails of their coats, as of yore,—Potiphar’s wives must reflect, 
we are under the protection of a new police. 

Still the reader will remark that the above-named influences form 
only a part of the power brought to bear on an eligible young man; 
that there are other agencies, numerous and potent, scattered in his 
path, yet coiled out of sight, and under rose-leaves, ready to dart upon 
him like boa constrictors, and settle his wanderings for ever ;—snares 
which lie hid in grass-green notes, conveying the blandest invitations 
to partake the apparently harmless refection of tea, or in inquiries by 
the Misses Jenkins, next door, whethera Mr. Smith had ever held a situ- 
ation in Mr. Fitz’s office, which of course necessitates the propriety of 
of Mr. Fitz walking into the Misses Jenkins’s, to inquire whether it is a 
Mr. Samuel Smith, ora Mr. John Smith ; which again, in the alternation 
of cause and effect, is sure to distress the Misses Jenkins that Mr. 
Fitz should have troubled himself to walk in on purpose, when of course 
the obliging and the blushing young man takes the chair offered to him 
by one of the young ladies, declaring at the same time, with a distinc- 
tion not very obvious to any one but himself, that he did not come in 
on purpose, but merely ‘‘ because he wished to ascertain from the 
young ladies themselves which Mr. Smith it really was, as trusting 
these matters to servants, &c.;” in which profound remark the whole 
body of the young ladies cordially agree, the brothers bring out the wine, 
which he assists in putting out of sight until supper appears ;—senti- 
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ment bubbles up like hot springs in Iceland, the invitation is renewed 
and accepted, and the devoted, although unsuspicious victim, is in a 
fair way to lose his liberty of a bachelor, much faster than a rail-car- 
riage would transport him to Birmingham, 

For a vivid illustration of innocence exposed to all the operations of 
strategy and art, Hogarth should not have pictured a young country- 
girl descending from the waggon into a crowd of the vilest of both 
sexes, strong case though it be; but he should have hit off a desirable 
youth of five-and-twenty, with three hundred a year, planted in the 
centre of a country, where, from the pressure of population on subsist- 
ence, marrying men are at an extravagantly high premium, and fi 
young ladies are panting, plotting, sighing, and dying for a hu 
identically answering to his description. 

The falls of people resolve themselves into two classes or divisions ; 
those who fall from particular acts, like our first parents, and those 
who fall from a sort of general genius for falling, rather than for 
standing upright, and one of these latter was Mr. Stephen Fitz: he 
saw himself perishing, yet indulged the pain, and with more caution 
than usually falls to the lot of a young man, he at length attained a 
position which he had been accustomed to think was never the fate of 
any but the most careless. 

A visible and peculiar change came over the person and carriage of 
Mr. Stephen Fitz:—his dress was more elaborate, his manner had lost 
much of its former quiet self-possession, he sometimes drifted into Mr. 
Jenkins’s house, on his way home, instead of presenting himself as 
heretofore to the affectionate gaze of his mother, before he delighted 
any of the neighbours ;—he took to writing in albums, and affection- 
ately persevered in wheedling, by means of bears-grease and other 
such bribes, a pair of retiring and modest whiskers that would persist 
in flourishing unseen, and wasting their sweetness within the desert of 
his shirt-collar, and he even occasionally asked for and obtained holi- 
days, in which pleasant intervals he was seen, or might have been seen, 
escorting Miss Julia Jenkins to the Zoological Gardens, the Diorama, 
and the dozens of other places the orthodox go the circuit of before they 
finally surrender themselves to the silken(?) bonds of Hymen. 

All these little infallible indications, gave full warrant to the neigh- 
bours, with their usual freedom from low malice, and petty jealousy, 
to say that ** those Jenkinses had played their cards well :” the projected 
marriage of Mr. Fitz and Miss Jenkins, became one of the topics of 
discussion among the young ladies in their morning calls—consents of 

arents were all secured, old Mrs. Fitzgerryall adorning herself in her 
best silk, that had been laid up in lavender until it looked as squarely 
ancient as a Chelsea pensioner; walked into Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins’s, 
at the special invitation of the latter, to see the parents of the ‘* young 
person” her Stephen had selected as his partner for life,—the conver- 
sation was sustained ina beautiful spirit of equality, Mrs. Jenkins very 
clearly showing that her daughter was a paragon of virtue, combined 
with such a genius for economy, that her husband would become a 
Rothschild in time, from household savings alone,—Mrs. Fitz, filiing up 
all the nooks in the aforesaid lady’s ramblings, with insinuations that 
her Stephen was the steadiest young man—the most affectionate son ; 
leading her hearers to believe that a young lady had no losing bargain in 
gaining him. The maid-servants of the respective families stood every 
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evening for half-an-hour to discuss the position of things; Sally, the 
handmaiden of the Jenkinses, conveying the day’s biography of her 
young ‘“ missus,” for and in consideration of the same quantity and 
space of the same commodity from Martha, the domestic of the Fitz, 
alls; a determination of maids and mugs, every night converged 
to the “‘ Stag,” to get the supper-beer for the families, and * all about 
it” for the young ladies, and the whole neighbourhood discussed the 
impending alliance between the Jenkinses and the Fitzgerryalls. 

And now as the time approached still nearer, had a man possessed 
any one of those useful aids the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” sometimes make us 
sigh after—such as half a yard of conveyancing carpet, to carry him a 
few thousand miles in a few seconds, or a fairy for his private secretary, 
he might have flown into Mrs. Jenkins’s sitting-room, and been edified 
by never-ending lectures on domestic policy and household economy, 

ched by the anxious mother to the trembling daughter; he might 
Soe heard the assurances of the former, that “ it’’ (marriage) is a dis- 
pensation we must all comply with ; he might have been cheered by the 
encouragements of sisters, and the critiques of aunts on Mr. Fitz,:who 
was the “‘ finest and nicest young man they had ever met with;” he 
might also have seen satins, ribbons, bonnets, travelling-pelisses, and 
engravings des modes overlaying each other in admired disorder; cards 
and silver string, to announce the event, and renew the fainting exer- 
tions of all the other young ladies in the parish: all these important 
on age might he have seen going on in the parlour of Mrs. Jen- 

ins; preparations that feed one’s pride, as they enfeeble one’s purse. 

** When is Miss Jenkins to be married ?” is always a question asked 
and answered a good fortnight before the event; so that young gentle- 
men and ladies may never feel any uncertainty as to the particular 
morning on which to plant themselves behind parlour-blinds, and that 
the servants of all-work may arrange to clean their first-floor windows 
on that identical day. Accordingly the information in the case had 
been properly distributed, and all the inmates of Paradise-row were 
fully prepared to act on it by the time the morning arrived. Venetian 
blinds were all let down, and young, old, and middle-aged noses of 
every variety of pattern, might be seen fastened between the green 
laths; and the servant-girls were putting out their basins of whitening 
and water, and wielding their window-cloths the first thing after breakfast. 

The morning of the marriage! Reader, walk with us into the quiet 
little bedroom of the future bridegroom. He has scarcely slept a wink 
all night. He has tossed and tumbled about through the dark hours, 
and wondered whether criminals, the night before execution, felt very 
much as he did. Wearied with staring up into the darkness, and cogi- 
tating upon the future, which is just as dark; he has had a short 
slumber, and on waking with a start, he finds it is broad daylight. He 
arises from his bed, and in something of a cold perspiration, he walks 
to and looks forth from the window. He feels considerable surprise 
that no difference has taken place in the external world. He sees the 
milkman swaying along under his yoke, intent upon selling his cerulean 
fluid ; the omnibus-men roll by on their vehicles, with flowers in their 
mouths, and apparently as much absorbed by sixpences as ever; the 
baker’s boy runs about with his rolls ; the sun shines very much as upon 
any other ordinary day ;—and yet it is unquestionably the day upon 
which Mr. Stephen Fitzgerryall is appointed to be married. He hurries 
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back to the side of his bed, shuddering as he goes; he seizes his coat, 
and industriously urges his legs into the arms thereof—at first, in his 
agitation, mistaking the garment for his trousers ; and when about half- 
dressed feels such a horrible inclination to rush from the house, and 
bury himself beyond the reach of all human search, that he serious! 
thinks of hiring a couple of policemen for the day, to prevent his 
giving the marriage-party the slip, and leaving them to do as well as 
they can without the bridegroom. His bridesman, however, aware of 
his nature, and anticipative of such a catastrophe, has called early to 
breakfast with him before the ceremony, and now even the possibility 
of bolting in a panic is gone. 

To a contemplative mind, there was something touching in the 
manner in which Mr. Stephen ate his breakfast that morning. The 
usual energy and relish with which he detached the large semicircular 
bites of his buttered roll was gone. He consumed a certain amount 
of provision in an absent, abstracted manner, staring before him into 
vacancy, and evidently unconscious of the breakfast-things. It might 
be, that he saw with his mind’s eye a vision of what, in his morbid 
fancy, he would consider coming events. An annual income of one 
child, always strong and thriving, perhaps twins—possible loss of situa- 
tion—sickness occasional—garret lodgings—no servant—wife with the 
usual talent of sleeping like a top, whilst the unweaned child also pos- 
sesses its usual talent of crying and screaming all night, as if it had 
been wound up to do so ;—wife never moving—himself obliged to turn 
out, resembling in his drapery the troubled ghost of a Roman soldier, 
and walking up and down the room like a sentry, endeavouring in vain 
to jerk and hush his progeny into a better spirit, until its incessant 
cries excite in his mind unhallowed thoughts as to where he last laid 
his razor-case ; or, shivering in his shirt, he sees himself making its pa 
at a little fire. It may be such a vision as the above engages his soul, 
or perhaps some other dark and desperate piece of consciousness, thus 
weighs down his spirits, on this his wedding day, We shall see. 

All, after his breakfast, was to Stephen a phantasmagoria, or a 
hideous dream. He reached the church. He saw a confused mass of 
blue coats and white satin dresses, and, to his extreme astonishment, 
the owners of the latter laughing and shaking hands, as if nothing 
dreadful was going to be done. He felt his eyes bloodshot, his 
tongue parched—the tips of his ears burning red, and for their 
function, that was so preternaturally sharpened, that he heard a sca- 
ramouch of a lad, as he (Stephen) passed into the church, offer to be 
“blowed, if he ever saw a fellow look in sich a funk, as the chap 
as was going to be spliced!” He passively suffered himself to be 
placed by the bridesman, in a fit position for undergoing the operation ; 
he followed the words of the clergyman mechanically; put the ring 
first on his wife’s thumb, and then on her little finger, before he came 
to the right one; and even requested to be informed what was his 
name, when required at the end of the ceremony to write it in the 
book of the church. He received the compliments and congratulations 

of his assembled friends, with the air of a man who wondered what the 
devil they had to compliment him about; and eventually was hustled 
out of the church and into the coach again, in that providential state 
of insensibility, which saved him from being finished off altogether by 
the smirks, tittering, and whispering of the assembled multitude. 
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And now ’twas done. And now we shall request the reader in the 
activity and generosity of his imagination, to skip over the fortnight’s 
honeymooning, full of nothing but sunset walks, sentiment, and six- 
penny gambling-shops at the sea-side, and suppose our hero to have 
written to town to announce his speedy return, and to stir up the old 

ple to make ready the new house for his reception. Suppose him 
also to have left his young wife reclining on the sofa, and luxuriating 
in the sentimentality of ‘‘ Alice, or the Mysteries,” whilst he was hur- 
ried to the packet-office, to learn the hours at which the various packets 
start for London. 

Scarcely had Mr. Stephen Fitzgerryall left the street-door on his 
errand, when dab, dab, went the postman at the scarcely as yet closed 
portal. The next moment the civil old landlady of the house tapped 
at the door of the room in which Mrs, Fitzgerryall was reclining. 

‘* Come in,” cried the latter, and in she came, bearing in her hand a 
letter addressed to Mr. Stephen Fitzgerryall, No. —, High-street, 
Ramsgate. 

The lady took the letter, examined the seal, scrutinized the hand, 
inspected the four corners, laid it down again, and resumed ‘“‘ Alice, or 
the Mysteries.” She could not, however, reapply herself satisfactorily 
even to that delightful production, for the letter had disturbed her. 
Although her husband had always professed to have no secrets, and;even 
given her carte blanche to open all his letters, she at first hesitated to 
avail herself of the privilege. Female curiosity, we need not say, pre- 
vailed, and as she felt her resolution breaking, she felt herself breaking 
the wax, and the sheet was open. The contents were as follow : 


** My dear Stephen, 

“ Received yours yesterday. Old folks all well, and house (they say) 
ready to receive you. Every thing is clean and precise, and your 
little servant of all-work has nothing to do but flirt with the butcher 
and baker over the railings. 

** Accept my congratulations upon your managing your little mystery 
so well. For my own part, I tell you now, as I told you before, that I 
think you expended a vast deal of ingenuity and caution in your means 
of concealment. Why will you persevere in believing that women ever 
think the worse of men, for such little matters as yours. Whatever 
they may affect, depend upon it, that at bottom, they look upon them 
rather as compliments to their sex; and if you had blurted the whole 
matter out before marriage, Mrs. Fitzgerryall would have had you all 
the same. It’s very laughable really; but I suppose you have let her 
into the terrible secret fby this time (as discovery, I consider to be 


eventually inevitable), and secured her forgiveness amidst kisses and 
tears. 


** But more of this when I see you: time presses, and 
‘* | remain, 
‘*¢ Your sincere friend, 
** Sotomon Armé Caper.” 
Fancy, O ye young, artless, and pure-souled brides of only a fort- 


night’s standing, the agonizing and complicated sensations of Mrs. 


Stephen Fitzgerryall on perusing the latter passages of the above 
note. 


“Mystery? secret? women think no worse of men about it? con- 
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fess, and forgiveness amidst kisses and tears?” murmured she to her- 
self, and then peng her hand to her heart, she poured forth a shower 
of the briny relief. 

Again she read the note, and again she dwelt on the signature. 
Solomon Aime Caper she knew well as an old acquaintance of her 
husband’s, Solomon had been somewhat renowned among his 
acquaintance, as an extensive and energetic beau; much esteemed at 
quadrille parties; and being a joliys rollicking, socialist sort of a gen- 
tleman, strongly See all the dancing-masters quarterly balls 
any where within a circuit of six miles. Fond of the fair, yet fearful 
of marriage, he had always contrived to gratify his penchant, without 
incurring the penalty, by escorting to those entertainments a couple of 
his fair young friends at once; and thus, unless they had supposed him 
about to embark as a fancy bigamist in the eyes of the whole neigh- 
bourhood, no one could reasonably suspect him of an intention to 
marry. This was the person who by one of those odd chances, or 
rather laws of nature, which so frequently make extremes meet, Stephen 
had selected for his most intimate friend. 

* A profligate wretch !” thought poor Mrs. Stephen; ‘* whatever this 
dreadful secret may be, it is clear he has drawn poor Stephen into it, 
and seems only sorry that heis not as hardened as his wretched teacher 
in vice. Oh, Stephen, Stephen! how could you deceive your own 
Julia?” and again bursting into tears, she sank back on the sofa, and 
surrendered up her soul to visions of pale-faced young women and 
parish beadles, knocking incessantly at the door of Stephen’s new house, 

Thus was she occupied, when her unsuspicious lord returned from 
his inquiry ; her head resting on the end of the sofa, her eyes red with 
weeping, the fatal letter on the table, as he entered the room. A glance 
informed his prophetic soul that something dreadful had occurred, and 
when he could get his mouth open to utter an inquiry, his wife without 
changing her position, simply waved her hand towards the open letter 
on the table. With a trembling hand and blanched lips he took it up, 
and commenced a perusal of its contents. 

As soon as he had been so long thus engaged that it might be 
reasonably supposed he had got to the end, his wife anxiously turned 
towards him for the guilty commentary she felt sure his countenance 
would make on the text. Alas! she was not disappointed. Like a 
statue cut out of marble stood the rigid figure of Stephen Fitzgerryall, 
—his eyes stared vacantly at the coy k paige hand forgot its func- 
tion—the letter, slipping from its hold, fell from his fingers and fluttered 
to the carpet. Conviction spread itself over his countenance, and no 
one could have doubted, who had seen him, that he was in a state of 
suddenly-exposed guilt. : ° 

‘Stephen, Stephen!” almost shrieked his Julia, leaping from the 
sofa, and laying hold of her husband, who appeared, she thought, to be 
fast changing into some different being or substance, “ Stephen, what 
have you done? What is this dreadful letter about? Tell me, oh tell 
me, whatever it may be? Am I not your Julia? Your wedded wife? 
the wife of your bosom? and ought I not to participate in all things, 

our sorrows as well as your salary? Oh! Stephen, say.” 

“‘ Yes—yes—yes,” murmured Stephen, as if in a dream, “ certainly, 
there’s no doubt of it ;” but still in his entranced state looked he forward 
towards the bell-rope, with the same lack-lustre gaze as before. 
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«¢ Oh, this is too dreadful!” cried Mrs. Fitzgerryall, ‘ tell me all at 
once; unless, Stephen, you would have me die at your feet.” 

The threat of dying partially awoke Stephen. Stamping franticly 
on the Brussels, and slapping his forehead, he muttered something, the 
sense of which the agitated lady could not make out. 

‘Oh! Stephen,” gasped she, with a difficulty that augured fainting, 
‘‘any thing but this frightful suspense; let me know the worst at 
ouce ?”” 

For a moment Stephen seemed to be making up his mouth for the 
revelation ; but all at once, as if incapable of passing it beyond the ru- 
bicon of his lips, he let his chin down on his chest, with an air of most 
hopeless misery and dejection. He shook his head, he could not get it 
out. 

“Oh! Stephen, you know not woman’s nature !—you cannot sound 
the depths of her devoted heart! Alas! my fears have given but too 
clear a shape to this horrid mystery; yet I feel I can forgive. Only 
trust me; have you—” 

Stephen’s mouth opened. His wife leant forward, listening with in- 
tense and breathless eagerness to catch his words; his mouth remained 
open, and she, fearful it would again shut, leaving the confession on 
the inside, recommenced her unfinished question in gasping accents. 

** Have you been false of heart ?” 

‘* No, no,” murmured Stephen, making a desperate effort, ‘‘ it’s hair 
por i false hair! not heart—not heart!” and his body shook as with 
palsy. 

“ — ?” repeated Mrs. Fitz, almost shrieking, “‘ why, what do you 
mean 2” 

Stephen now with an air of constrained resignation, placed his wife 
beside him on the sofa, in much the same relative position as that 
Miss Helen Faucit takes as Miranda, to Mr. Macready, as Prospero, 
_— the latter old gentleman is about to commence his autobio- 
graphy. 

‘“* A twelvemonth before I knew you,” commenced Stephen, “ I was 
one evening reading my favourite magazine, the New Monthly, when 
having finished the number, I came to the advertisements. Amused 
with the spirit, variety, and emulation of the various announcements, 
I turned over leaf after leaf until I came to “ ventilating perukes.” 
—Stephen paused with emotion, and then proceeded. ‘I should say, 
that some time before this, I had had a bad fever, and my hair was 
fast falling off, and I had been recommended to have my head shaved 
and try a wig. In an evil hour, I came across the ventilating peruke, 
and had one. During our courtship, you so frequently praised my 
head of hair, that I could not confess to a ventilator. Would that in 
explaining the state of my heart, I could have had courage to refer to 
the state of my head; but when I thought of woman's antipathy to 
wigs, I felt my bedlamitish smoothness, and was dumb.” Stephen 
ceased, and awaited the judgment of his hearer. 

That judgment the reader no doubt anticipates. The horrid mystery 
was solved, not only to the anxious wife's complete satisfaction, but 


ee remembrance was ever after an unfailing source of amusement to 
er. 


A. M. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


LETTERS FROM ITALY* 


We have recently had occasion to notice two very pleasing and valu- 
able works on Italy,—each differing materially from the other in its 
plan and object, but each fulfilling that plan and attaining those objects 
in a very able and satisfactory manner. Had one of these works—that 
of Von Raumer—adopted as its title “‘ The Industrious Man in Italy,” 
as the other—that of Lady Blessington—did the happy one of “ The 
Idler in Italy,”—-a characteristic impression would have beenconveyed 
of the distinctive differences between them: the one searching with in- 
finite care and labour for all the information that had hitherto been 
wanting to the foreign reader in books on Italy; and the other idling 
delightfully through the enchanting scenes of a land where indolence 
does not generate ennui—the delicious home of the dolce far niente. 

We have now a third book on Italy to commend to the reader’s at- 
tention, on the ground of its differing wholly, not merely from the two 
just referred to, but in a great degree from all others that have pre- 
ceded it. And the idea on which the difference is founded is a just and 
happy one. ‘‘Among the various works on Italy that have fallen 
in my way,” says Miss Taylor in her preface, ‘I have not found 
one which brings this country, with all its interesting associations, 
within the reach of young people.” The impression is in many respects 
true, and the deticiency at which it glances is decidedly one which it is 
well worth while to supply; and the rather as it may be done, and in 
fact has been done by Miss Taylor, without in any way interfering with 
the general utility and interest of her volume, which differs from that of 
an ordinary book of travels only in the extra attention which the writer 
has given to the various historical and literary associations connected 
with the scenes and cities she describes. The result is an excellent general 
guide to such parts of Italy as the writer visited, and one, the success 
of which, we have no doubt, will induce Miss Taylor to complete her 
plan—which is at present deficient in one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of a residence in Italy—inasmuch as it misses Venice, and the 
cities of northern Italy, and does not extend to Naples. 





OLIVER CROMWELL.+ 


We have no hesitation in introducing this romance to our readers, as 
by many degrees the most promising production of its class that has 
come before us for several years. But it is more than a rich promise: 
it is a high, and in many respects, an admirable performance. There is 





* Letters from Italy to a Younger Sister. By Catherine Taylor. 1 vol. 
+ Oliver Cromwell; an Historical Romance. “Edited by Horace Smith, Esq. 3 vols. 
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in the more strictly historical portions of it a severe gravity, and a sus- 
tained dignity, both of matter and of style; and in the lighter parts, 
which give the needful relief, and amalgamate the whole into a true 
and living picture of the extraordinary times to which it refers, there is 
a natural ease and truth of painting, and where they are demanded, a 
force and depth of colouring, which place this romance in the very first 
rank, which follows (at some distance we allow) the noble productions 
of the great northern romancer. 

‘* Oliver Cromwell” is not in the smallest degree like Scott, either 
in its totality or in any of its details; yet is it one of the happy results 
of that great writer’s advent among us. It is so emphatically an “ histo- 
rical” romance, that it includes even more of the tone and spirit of 
history than of romance,—except in so far as the history of the period 
and the person of which it treats may be regarded as the highest species 
of romance—the true ‘‘ Romance of History.” With respect, too, to 
the view which the writer takes of the character of Cromwell, however 
it may differ from that which has hitherto been the prevalent one among 
philosophical thinkers, it is a view peculiarly suited to the ostensible 
purposes of the writer, and in fact the only one that could have been 
adopted with advantageous effect: for without that profound moral 
sympathy with, and approval of general character and motive which 

e imagination can lend to true greatness alone, the feeling with which 
we follow the career of any remarkable hero, whether of history or of 
romance, is one of curiosity merely, not of interest and admiration. 
That the view taken of Cromwell's character in this work is more 
favourable than the actual truth of history warrants, we readily 
admit. But this book is a romance as well as a history, and on 
that account not to be judged of by the rules which are applicable 
to a mere and professed historical composition. Yet after all, it is but 
in external seeming that the character of Cromwell is invested in this 
work with colours other than dark and gloomy : witness the following 
admirable description of Cromwell's preny immediately after his eleva- 


tion to more than regal power and dignity : 


“ Great—powerful—triumphant—unresisted !—His every project splendidly 
successful!—His every wish fulfilled!—His love of glory—thirst of power— 
ambition to be rirst—all satisfied, if not indeed insatiate!—His boast, that 
he would make the name of Englishman as potent and as far revered as ever 
was the style of antique Roman, completed to the letter. The country which 
he governed raised from the deepest degradation to the loftiest fame !—His 
navies irresistible, his armies every where victorious, his alliance courted, and 
his enmity most humbly deprecated by dynasties, which but one century be- 
fore—and that too when the most mighty of her former sovereigns, the manly- 
minded virgin queen had filled her throne—regarded England as a mere speck 
on the bosom of the sea,—hard, it is true, of access and difficult to conquer, but 
powerless abroad and exercising scarce a shadow either of influence or power 
among the mightier royalties of Europe !—Was Cromwell happy ?— 

“In a high chamber of his more than royal residence, while all without was 
rife with demonstrations of respect for his assured and legal dignity, Oliver sat 
alone. Sumptuously, a still plainly, clad in an entire suit of sable 
velvet, the jewelled sword of state, which had been on that same day of the 
ss year buckled to his side, lying upon the board before him, and bear- 
ing in his altered mien (altered most strangely and adapted to his altered sta- 
tion) that grave majestic dignity which had replaced the bluntness of his sol- 
musing in solitude and silence, the greatest man in England passed 
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the first anniversary of his assured and titled exaltation. There was, however, 
now no glow of exultation on that pale cheek and careworn brow—no curl of 
triumph on the lip—no flash of gratified ambition in the downcast eye. Lines 
deeper and sterner than the wrinkles of advancing age were scored into that 
massive forehead—a shadow, gloomy and sad, had veiled that hollow eye— 
exhaustion, weariness of heart, sickness of spirit, were written visibly in the 
pale hollows of that haggard cheek. 

“ There was a trifling sound—a casual rustling in the large apartment, such 
as each hour brings a thousand to unsuspicious ears. He started to his feet— 
he thrust his hand into his bosom—he bent a searching and disquieted eye into 
each corner of the room, which was so strongly lighted, that not a shadow 
could be seen in its most distant angle. He listened as the condemned pri- 
soner listens for the foot of the law's last minister. The sound came not again 
and he resumed his seat ; but as he did so, a sharp and jingling clash, told that 
beneath the garb of royalty there lurked a shirt of steel ; and the light glit- 
tered on the but of a concealed pistol, just rendered visible by the derange- 
ment of his doublet. The soldier of a hundred fields—the vanquisher and 
scorner of a thousand perils—he who had ridden to the fray as to the banquet 
—he who had stood all dauntless and unflinching among a storm of bullets, 
that cut down all around him—he—even he—wore hidden armour—shook at 
an empty sound !”—Vol. iii., pp. 3083 —306. 


The writer who so describes Cromwell in the privacy of his secret 
heart, cannot mean to convey too favourable an impression of his cha- 
racter, whatever he may have done of his actions and their results, 

An adequate, but by no means too favourable impression of the his- 
torical portions of this very striking production, will be gained by a 
perusal of the author's version of a celebrated scene connected with 
the early portion of Cromwell’s great career—the visit of Charles 
to the House of Parliament, to demand the persons of Hollis, 
Prynn, and the rest. But our limits forbid our giving the noble 
scene, having already exceeded those we are usually enabled to as- 
sign to notices of this nature. We can only therefore add in general 
terms, that the historical romance of ‘* Oliver Cromwell” has impressed 
with higher notions of the intellectual, as well as the literary powers of 
its author, whoever he may be (for we do not recognise the hand of any 
of our known writers), than any similar production of the last ten 
years. Not that it is without faults asa literary composition,—the most 
obvious as well as the most injurious of which is, the want of an un- 
broken interest in the narrative, both as regards the historical and the 
fictitious portion of it: the career of its historical hero, Cromwell, 
being cut up into fragments, the connecting links of which are with- 
held; and that of the novel hero, Edgar Ardenne, being loosely = 
together, and not very skilfully blended with the main narrative. But 
notwitstanding these errors, and an occasional diffuseness and involu- 
tion in the style, this novel is one which must not only obtain popu- 
larity in its day, but is one of the very few which will live beyond it. 





THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND.* 


Tue third volume, and the concluding one of the first series of this 
highly-interesting work is now before us,—after a delay, which the 





* The Queens of England, &c. Vol. 3. By Agnes Stricklaod, 
Oct.—voL. LX. NO. CCXXXVIII. T 
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writer more than excuses, by the excellent reasons she gives for it, and 
by the corresponding excellence of its results. This volume concludes 
the lives of the Anglo- Norman and Plantagenet Queens, and with them 
the incidental notices of that singular and important period of our 
history, which, in the death of the Earl of Warwick, the celebrated 
“king-maker,” saw the close of that fierce domination of the nobles, 
which was no less opposed to the safety and welfare of the monarchy 
than of the people. 

This volume of Miss Sirickland’s charming work, more and more 
confirms us in the impression that she is peculiarly fitted for the office 
she has undertaken, which, though a grave and a comprehensive one, 
and requiring treatment seldom looked for and obtained at female 
hands, demands, nevertheless, those qualities of style, and that tone 
of sentiment and of thought, which are rarely met with in the products 
of the harder sex. The peculiar charm attaching to Miss Strickland’s 
work, has been nicely and justly described by M. Guizot, when he says 
(in a letter which is given in the preface to this volume), that it is ‘* plein 
d’un interet serieux et doux.” It has, in fact, the happy peculiarity of 
blending all that is touching and romantic in relation to human cha- 
racter, with all that is grave in relation to fact. The volume before us 
includes the lives of Isabella of Valois, second Queen of Richard II. (a 
queen, by the by, whose life has never before been written); Joanna 
of Navarre, Queen of Henry IV.; Katherine of Valois, Queen of 
Henry V.; Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry VI.; Elizabeth 
Woodville. Queen of Edward IV.; and Anne Neville, Queen of 
Richard III. In the course of these personal biographies,—for such 
they are, and in that their chief charm consists,—many facts in our 
history, more or less important, are now for the first time placed before 
the mere English reader; and every thing, whether new or not, is so 
happily selected and so simply put, that the narratives have all the force 
and weight of true history, united to all the strangeness of romantic 
fiction. The work promises, when completed, to be one of the most 
valuable of its class to which our day has given birth. It is prettily 
illustrated, printed in a most convenient form, and sold at a price to 
which nothing but great popularity can adequately reply. 





HISTORY OF A FLIRT* 


As flirtation is a weed of every soil—as rife in the back-parlour of 
the city tradesman, as in the brilliant drawing-room of the May-fair 
marchioness—this History of a Flirt, narrated too by herself—her 
“Confessions” in fact—appeals to every class and condition of tke 
novel-reading world. It is the whole art and mystery of flirtation, set 
forth by a life-long practitioner, for the relief of her own conscience, and 
the benefit of her sinning, no less than her suffering fellow-creatures, 
in posse as well as in esse. 


e true flirt is, if we mistake not, a variety of the human character 





* The History of a Flirt. A novel in 3 volumes. 
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that is to be met with in perfection only in English society: but there 
unhappily it prevails in every condition, and flourishes in endless 
variety, and unchecked vigour. There cannot, therefore, be a theme 


_ better adapted for wholesome satire, or one more pregnant with instruc- 


tive, as well as amusing, delineations from that real life of the day 
which is at present the most popular source of literary fiction. Whether 
the present writer is qualified to make the most of her subject, or has 
chosen the most eligible plan with a view to that end, are different 
questions; and in answering the latter in the negative, we spare our- 
selves the necessity of inquiring too strictly into the former. This 
“ History of a Flirt” takes the form of an autobiography; and in doing 
so it abandons, as we think, many advantages w ich would have at- 
tended the ordinary form of novel-writing. ‘‘ Confessions” are ve 
well when they relate the actual events and feelings which have form 
the past life of the person making them; since they frequently involve 
an instructive connexion between acts and their consequences, which 
can be obtained by no other means. Accordingly, by many degrees 
the most interesting biographies we possess, are those which have come 
from the hand of the subject of them. But fictitious autobiographies have 
been for the most part failures; and this of the Flirt confirms our be- 
lief in the essential error of that form of composition in such cases, 
It takes a great deal of genius, or a great deal of that singularity of 
character and idiosyncrasy which so often serve and pass as a substi- 
tute for it, to render tolerable, much less interesting and attractive, even 
in a living and breathing entity like ourselves, that perpetual egotism 
which such a form necessarily involves. But in the case of a creature 
of the imagination, it becomes, after a while, worse than tedious—it 
takes the air and tone of an impertinence. We are applying this remark 
generally—not expressly to the individual novel before us. A work of 
fiction, unless it springs from the broad basis of human nature and s0- 
ciety, and offers us general pictures of these as they act and react upon 
each other, holds the same relation to a novel of the first order, that 
any individual “ portrait of a gentleman” (or ‘‘ lady” as the case may 
be), holds to a whole royal academy exhibition. 

We repeat—these remarks must not be applied too strictly to the 
work which has called them forth, and which a large class of the 
novel-reading world will pronounce a smart, lively, and entertainin 
production, full of movement and variety, wholesome in its satire, an 
just in its moral views and tendency. But we cannot help also re- 
peating, that the writer would have produced a more effective, as well 
as a more attractive novel if she had written it in the third person—or 
rather in that mysterious and intangible no-person-at-all, which has 
the happy effect of keeping authorship out of sight, and flattering the 
reader into the agreeable conceit that he is observing, thinking, feeling, 
and reflecting for himself; which he can “never even fancy he does 
when the ego of the writer is ever interposing its ‘‘ damnable itera- 
tion.” 

This novel will find large favour among the circulating-library class 
of novel-readers, and particularly among the provincial portion of that 
class, to whom its various pictures of village and of watering-place 
society, its pic-nics, and quadrille-parties, and whist-playings, and tea- 
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drinkings, and manceuverings, and match-makings, and match-mar- 
rin its small moralities and smaller immoralities—will come pecu- 
liarly home. 





THE CASHMERE SHAWL. 


Wuart atopic for a Romance of Real Life! How many such ro- 
mances have arisen out of the acceptance or non-acceptance—the prof- 
fering or the withholding of a ‘‘ Cashmere !”’ Ask our lively neighbours 
the French what “ strange eventful histories” hang upon the fringes, or 
lurk within the folds of these ‘* magic webs.” For the compassing of a 
‘* real”” Cashmere—a veritable product of the eastern climate and the 
eastern loom—what will even an English petite mattresse do or suffer ! 
what will the petites mattresses of other lands not do or suffer! In 
Paris, the ‘‘ belle of the season” reckons her conquests by the number 
of her Cashmeres, and estimates their respective triumphs by the cost 
and récherche of these most unequivocal testimonies of her power; and 
even in sober England, where these proofs of devotion are not openly 
exacted or even accepted, without danger to the giver as well as the 
receiver, the eloquence of a Cashmere has before now succeeded in 
softening the heart which to all other appeals had been obdurate. Then 
what secrets have been contided to the soft folds of the Cashmere, or 
whispered while aiding in its adjustment, which else had shumbered for 
ever in the souls of their speakers ! 

And it is in this latter capacity that we are now specially concerned 
with the Cashmere. It appears that under peculiar circumstances—a 
certain ‘* pressure from without” which is ingeniously explained in the 
introductory chapter of this eastern romance—Cashmeres can confabu- 
late as at i the birds of Jean Jaques; and that the one now in 
question—albeit ‘fallen from its high estate” on the shoulders of 
eastern beauty, and reduced (like the human mind at its birth) toa 
quire of white paper—has nevertheless done for the author of “« Almacks 
Revisited” pretty much what Asmodeus did for Don Cleofas ; with this 
difference in favour of the former, that our cit-devant shawl tells of its 
own experiences and adventures, in connexion with a state of society 
and manners infinitely more strange and romantic than even the pri- 
vacies of Madrid itself could disclose. 

Seriously, this is a very clever and interesting work, in more than its 
mere ** novel” character; for while in that point of view it displays a 
lively and sparkling fancy, considerable imagination, and no insigni- 
fieant share of that rarest of all qualities in the modern romance-writer, 
invention,—it at the same time furnishes what we have every reason to 
believe true, as they are certainly forcible, spirited, and highly-amusing 
pares of a condition of society, manners, feelings, and modifications of 

uman character so strange, and at the same time so contradictory to 
the ordinary results of human intercourse in civilized life, that if they 
were not corroborated by every traveller, recent as well as past, it 


* The Cashmere Shawl: an Eastern Fiction, By Charles White Aathor of 
** Almacks Revisited.” 3 vols, ; : : da 
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would be impossible to credit their veresimilitude. Another strong 
feature of interest in this romance is, that it pictures the actual condition 
of eastern society and manners in our own day, and even introduces 
among its characters some of the most remarkable men who have 
late figured in our most popular books of travel—in particular, the 
celebrated old ‘* Lion of Lahore”—who has recently furnished us such 
a fund of entertainment, and such valuable food for reflection, in the 
works of Mr. Osborn, Mr. Alfred Vigne, &c. 

The machinery of this novel has been glanced at in the opening of 
this notice. It is similar to that which was employed with so much 
success in the celebrated ‘* Adventures of a Guinea.” Our “ Cash- 
mere Shawl” relates its ‘‘ adventures”——first, those which befel it while 
still on the living back of its parent in the beautiful valley of Cash- 
mere, and during its subsequent wanderings, and afterwards those 
which attended it while in the hands of its various favoured possessors, 
the beauties and notabilities of its native clime. We do not know that 
much is added to the interest of the narrative by this artificial construc- 
tion of it; but at all events nothing is lost ; and judging by the result, 
— is a most pleasant and entertaining one, the plan has been well 
chosen. 

One or two examples will favourably illustrate the nature of the 
materials of this clever fiction, while they afford a sufficient notion 
of the style and spirit in which it is written. 

The following incidental description of the attack of a boa-con- 
strictor, and the means by which the menaced results were foiled, is 
full of spirit, and at the same time quite eastern in its style. The 
young Cashmere goat, his mistress, and her lover, are the parties who 
figure in the description. 

*“‘ All of a sudden, I know not why, my limbs became transfixed by instinc- 
tive terror. In vain I sought to moveor bleat. Blood and sound were coagu- 
lated, and my eyes turning upwards, encounted the appalling gaze of a huge 
serpent, whose gigantic folds entwined the stem of a young plane-tree, like a 
mighty cable twisted round a mast ; terribly the monster glared at me with its 
fiery fascinating eyes; as with quivering tongue, wide-extended jaws, and 
throat inflamed with hunger and excitement, it barred the passage. 

“It was not like one of those torpid, languid reptiles seen in captivity ; 
loathsome and monstrous in size, but weak and lustreless, in force and colour. 
No! there it was, radiating in a thousand prismatic, undulating hues ; glossy, 
swelling, and powerful as an hundred capstans. Its sinuous contractions 
crushing forth the tree’s sap, its by oe bending the very stem, and its fierce 


vibrations, grating like hail upon the bark. 
“ Allah ill allah! So small a creature as I, would have been a mere pistachio 


nut, to a brute whose huge dilating gullet could make passage for an antlered 


stag. 

"E Already it brandished its broad, flat head on high and exposed its tes- 
selated, white belly, as gradually untwining its spiral coils, it arched the broad 
circles of its back, writhed its tapering tail, and took its deadly aim. 

s “Stricken with terror, the ent: Bape re rushed over the sideward 
rocks and fled. A heart, less generous than that of my gentle mistress, would 
have followed his example. But seeing me doomed to destrusction, she 
uttered aloud the name of Allah! darted forward, and seized me in her arms 
at the very moment when the serpent, unclasping its last fold, prepared to 


Spring. x 4 Fa . 


“One awful bound—one terrible embrace, and both of us had shared the 
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the same appalling fate. But at the instant the horrid reptile hurled itself 
forward like a hissing rocket, its sinuous tail remained nailed to the bending 
tree, its projected body fell to the ground, and in lieu of sacrificing us to its 
rage, it writhed and struggled awhile in the dust, and then recoiling back, again 
entwined the stem and furiously gnawed the bark. 

“ The hand of fate is supreme! Had Gulabi not ascended the rock during 
the recent chase; had not the rays from her eyes penetrated the young khan’s' 
heart, her cypress form had lain a bleeding, slime-slurred mass ; disfigured, 
suffocated, crushed amidst the gigantic wreaths of Satan’s image. 

“ Stricken by her beauty, as the deer is smitten by the hunter's arrow, Mir 
Zeeman, for that was the youthful chieftain’s name, had no sooner seen the 
rights of sepulture performed over bis fallen retainers, than he started, well 
armed, from his castle, and hoping to obtain a nearer view of the beautiful 
vision which had enthralled his soul, entered the woods that fringed our camp.” 
—Vol. i, pp. 187—191. 


The young hero had in fact followed the beautiful maiden’s path, 


intending to address her, when hearing her terror-stricken cry at the 


sight of the monster, he had rushed forward just in time to transfix it 
to the tree with his hunting-spear. 


We have every reason to believe that the following may be accepted 


as a bona fide description of the residence of a powerful Affghanistan 
chief. 


“ The shades of evening had already fallen upon the earth, ere we reached 
our destination, so that although an owl, during day, might have seen through 
the little grating made expressly in the panniers, an eagle could scarcely dis- 
tinguish surrounding objects at that moment. 

“ At length we reached a lofty wall, a high narrow door was thrown open. 
and admitted us into an outward court, which besides being embellished with 
gardens, fountains, and kioshks, contained stables and sheds for horses and 
attendants. In this were many of the khan’s followers holding torches, amon 
whom stood more than one in the dress worn by the little messenger who 
visited the camp, with others in coats of mail, well armed. It was evident, 
therefore, that Mir Zeeman was a man of great power and wealth ; so that my 
mistress could not conceal her satisfaction at the idea of becoming the wife of 
so eminent a perso ° 

“ We then mane» le a second gate, into another square, surrounded 
on three sides with buildings two stories high; here also were many of the 
chief’s retainers ; some smoking, some roasting pieces of flesh upon their ram- 
rods at a charcoal fire, some sleeping upon coarse carpets under the vaulted 
arcades that occupied one side, and others amusing themselves by playing at 
marbles, or fighting quails, by the light of paper lanterns. 

“Our escort having Seasoned, outside, delivered us over to the care of 
some men armed with sabres, shields, and lances, who guarded a third door. 
Thence we passed into an inner court, overlooked on the north, by a long 
sculptured balcony, and upon the south by latticed windows, lighted within, 
and resounding with sounds of music, and the echo of female voices; this was 
the harem, the end of our journey. 

* * + + * ° 
“ Our conductor, after shutting the door, led us up some marble steps into 
a spacious and lofty hall, the vaulted roof of which was supported by painted 
columns and adorned with arches of carved wood, finished with scrolls, in- 
scribed with lettered sentences from the Koran. A crystal lustre filled 
with coloured wax tapers, hung from the centre, and upon either side were 
several windows fenced with gilded lattices, and many doors sheltered by 
velvet and silken hangings. aleug the walls, which glittered like stars, from 
being washed with seemgail (silver earth), were spread narrow strips of felt, 
serving as seats for attendants. The floor was of tessellated marble, and so 
slippery, that I had much difficulty in keeping upon my legs. 
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? Across the lower end of the apartment ran a partition of close lattice- 
work, painted and embellished with rosettes and knobs of gold, sspbortins silk 


draperies. We passed through an opening in this into a second hall, similar 
to the other, with this difference, that fifty sparkling streams sprung upward 
from a fountain in the centre, and then fell back in diamond showers to vivify 
a lapis lazuli basin, filled with golden fish ; whilst the evening breeze, pene- 
trating with the moon’s rays through the lattices on one side, came ambered 
with the fragrance of a thousand flowers. The intervals between the sashes 
were also fitted up with niches and shelves, upon which pyramids of china and 
crystal vases, containing pickles, sweetmeats, and sugared almonds, were 
arranged according to the fashion of houses in Khorassan, which are usually 
furnishéd with a Zerf' Khaneh (China Chamber). 

“‘Gulabi had scarcely time to cast her eyes upon objects so novel and bril- 
liant, at least, to one who had hitherto known no other abode than a black 
tent, and no other adornments than those with which the hands of the creator 
had embellished the mountains, ere the negro drew aside a curtain, clapped his 
dingy hands, and threw off his slippers. 

‘‘ In a few seconds a door opened, and several females made their appear- 
ance. After a few compliments, the latter took my mistress under the arms, 
and led her through a passage into an apartment, the doors and windows of 
which were screened with costly hangings of Meshed velvet, whilst the walls 
and ceilmgs were adorned with flowery frescos, and Persian oil paintings, re- 
presenting various scenes from the Shahnamah of the immortal Firdausi. A 
rich woollen carpet of Herat manufacture, tinged with most glossy dyes, 
covered the floor. At the furthest end, were some silken cushions, embroi- 
dered in gold, and ornamented with rich bullion tassels. Wax tapers, burning 
in mother-of-pearl sconces, illuminated every corner, their brilliancy being 
heightened by large mirrors inserted in the panels. 

“As soon as Gulabi entered, the women conducted her to a small carpet of 
the richest Cashmerian shawl-work, spread over the place of distinction, near 
the cusbions, and respectfully bade her be seated.”—Vol. i., pp. 290—296. 

Ia conclusion we may, in virtue of its entire novelty of scenery and 
costume, no less than of its talent, variety, and entertainment, promise 


this work an unusual share of popularity. 





NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Introduction to Heraldry. By Hugh Clark—This new edition of a very old, and 
(in its way) very useful work, is so prettily and elaborately got up, that we cannet 
refuse it a brief notice. Every thing is “made easy” nowadays,—even to the road 
granite under Mr. Macadam’s hammer ; and it would be hard upon Heraldry not to 
give it the benefit of the “‘ royal road” system, Such is the object of old Hugh 
Clark’s volume: and it has been very ably and effectively aided in the arrangements 
of this new edition. Nearly fifty engraved plates, and a richly.illuminated title-page 
of the new Paris invention, attest the pains and expense that have been bestowed on 
this reprint ; and considering that the volume is now a fitting and almost indispensable 
Tae to Burke’s splendid Peerage, it can scarcely fail to repay the enterprise 
0 ublisher. 

Sietepveph Remodelled. By J. Fancult.—As the value of a system of oer: 
or short-hand writing, must depend solely on its utility in practice, we are not to 
give any decisive opinion as to the merits of this, in many respects, new attempt. Bat 
We may say that it has the appearance of great ee and that it has evidently 
been constructed and arranged with care and skill, The autbor states that he has — 
tested it by two years practice before giving it to the world, and that it fully answers 
the ends for which it is designed. ‘ : : 

Gunn, on National Instruction —The object of this work is to discuss the important 
public question, whether or not religion should form the basis of every system of 
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of public instruction offered by a government to its people. The question is one of 
such vast importance, and pregnant with such Vital results, that we must not venture 
even to touch upon it in a notice of this nature. The work is written with great zeal 
and considerable ability, and deserves the serious attention of all who are connected 
with the establishment of public schools, but especially of those who are in a state of 
doubt as to whether religion should or should not form the basis of their plan of in- 
struction. 

The Administrative Economy of the Fine Arts. By E, Edwards.—This volume ‘s full 
of very enlightened views and valuable considerations, touching the connexion of the 
Fine Arts, not only with national education, but with national prosperity, and the 
general progress of civilization, Its author holds an office in the British Museum, 
and his work has arisen out of the receut attention which has been paid in the legisla- 
ture to the question of how far a government should render or withhold its assistance 
in the furtherance of art. Mr. Edwards proposed to himself to write a pamphlet on 
this pregnant topic ; and, as might naturally be expected, he has written a book. Dut 
his additional care and labour have by no means been thrown away. Instead of the 
brief and limited consideration which a pamphlet would alone have claimed and justi- 
fied, he bas entered fully into all the various branches into which his topic naturally 
ramifies; and the result is a work that merits attention from all who may in future 
take part in the highly-interesting question out of which it bas arisen. 

The Police in the City of Canton. By J. Henry, Esq., M.D,—So far as we can com- 
prebend this rather scurvy-looking little pamphlet, it is an attempt to depreciate the 
utility and value of the new police, not of Canton, but of London. We therefore 
heartily recommend it to all those who are in love with the non-interference system in 
all things, and prefer to have their pockets picked on the good old plan practised 60 
successfully among our fathers and grandfathers, 

Hand-book for Travellers in the East.—Mr. Murray's Hand-books for Travellers have 
in some sort redeemed the name of ‘ Guide,” from the interpretation which long at- 
tached to it, of ** something which leads astray.”’ They have accomplished much, though 
not all that is required from such works. The most valuable and creditable of them, 
because that which it has required the most care and trouble to produce, 1s the new 
one now before us—the Hand-book for the East. It collects all the information 
that 1s extant in relation to the modes, means, and appliances for travelling in the 
East—in Turkey, Greece, Asia Minor, the Jonian Islands, Malta, &c., &c., and it 
places these in aclear and available light. Much of its information has been very 
properly collected from the many valuable books on the East which have seen the 
light during the last twenty or thirty years. But aconsiderable portion appears to 
have been derived from the original MS, notes of a gentleman (Mr. Levinge) who has 
recently resided in the Levant; and finally, the anonymous editor professes to derive 
his qualifications for the task of arranging and collecting all this information from a 
personal residence of many years in Constantivople and in Greece. The result isa 
book that, will doubtless occupy the Hand of every future traveller in the East. 

The United States of America. By Thomas Brothers.—The professed object of this 
volume is to show the United States of North America “ as they are, not as they are 
generally described ;”” and the author formally presents his work as ‘‘ a cure for Ra- 
dicalism.” Mr. Brothers bas resided fifieen years in America, and he went thither ime 
pressed with unlimited admiration of her institutions and people. He returns a very 
different person, and he now seeks to extend to others the change that has been 
worked in himself. He lays’it down as an axiom that the further the people of 
Pagland verge towards a democracy, the more the miseries of the masses will increase, 
and with them the dangers already attending true liberty. As the work of Mr. Bro- 
thers may be considered a controversial one, it does not consist with our plan to do 
more than describe its contents, which comprises a large body of facts connected with 
the actual condition of the people of the United States, which are well worth the con- 
sideration of all classes of readers, except those who regard books as toys, wherewith 
to trifle away an idle hour. 

The Nun of Florence. By Guido Sorellii—This is another praiseworthy appeal to the 
sympathy of his friends, by the Italian translator of Milton, Guido Sorelli. A drama 
in a Janguage foreign to the writer of it—a drama in particular—is not a composition 
to which the strict rules of criticism should be applied. But as a proof that he is a come 
petent teacher of his own language to the English students of it, this drama does 
us office ; andthe poems which accompany it in the writer’s own tongue confirm the 
impression. 
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